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{Notice  to  Corrr^pontJrntiS 


Wr  have  l)Ocn  favoured  with  the  following  Epistle,  which  will  apeak  for  itself : 

Mr  Editor, 

In'  your  last  Numl>cr  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  you  have  inserted  a  very  clumii, 
And  au  kuxird  attack  \x\Km  aax  old  and  lalucd  Corrcsp.ndcnti^  namely,  the  Author  of 
Classical  ifarrirjr,”  who,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  is  your  intimate  acquaintance. 
The  criiicism  of  any  Cemtrihutor  is  no  doiilt  fair  ff-amc  to  any  man,  but  misrepresent 
tdt'wn.,  and  a  silly  attempt  at  vit,  at  the  cj pence  of  truths  are  hy  no  means  to  be  al¬ 
lowed.  You  surely  had  not  looked  at  the  former  Number  containing  the  “ 
Doctor's”  Hexcric^  or  you  would  at  once  have  seen  that  he  nex'cr  vrote.,  nor  wa* 
cap^ildc  of  vritinp  such  nonsense  as  that  u|X)n  w  hich  your  ne-w  ertfir  pretends  to  he 
xAtty  I  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  you  will  hear  nwre  about  the  business  from  St. 

A - *8  in  a  short  time.  .My  intention  is  merely  to  point  it  out  to  your  notice,  if 

It  has  not  already  attracted  it— I  am,  Mr  Editor, 

Yours,  &C.  OBSERVATOlt 


U  e  ftesumr  thi*  reftrs  to  a  commTiniration  signed  H.,  wliich  appeared  in  our  preceding  Number,  and 
an  »  bjch  the  author  ha»  animadvertnl  on  two  jow^es,  one  from  liorac'e,  and  the  other  from  the  Agnt<’‘* 
fif  1  ^Txu,  whUh  tAd  been  the  Pibjeets  of  .H>me  ingenious  6i>eculations  by  the  “  Classical  Reveur." 

I*  quiUr  impoKittble  tliat  the  impertinent  blcK  khcaii,  who  ha.s  given  hiinseff  the  trouble  cd  inditing  tht 
•box  e  fciTkHt^tnTKVa  Could  luive  read,  or  at  Icaiit  uuderstocKt  the  remarks  of  H. .  whidi.  fioCw  if'tinj 


abo^e  rcmonstraTKVt  Could  luive  read,  or  at  Icaiit  uiiderslotKl  the  remarks  of  H.,  whidt#  sofar 
beme  ••  an  attack"  on  the  ••  Ueveur,”iu-e  jwrfertly  respectful,  and  free  from  any  intentional  •* 
mcaciitautiii  i>r  “  silly  attempt  at  wiU  The  autJior  of  “  Classical  Reveries"  knuw’s  us  too  well  to  be¬ 
lieve  foramonient  that  any  oonsideratinn  whatever  would  induec  us  to  publish  what  could  in  any 
Ijmrc  ofTe^yc  to  his  feHiiig* ;  but  he  is  too  strong,  too  liberal,  and  too  rich  in  resources,  to  desin' 
'twt  »e  sTK^ld  keep  back  any  fair  and  temperate  observations  on  the  subjects  he  has  discussed,  ao** 
with  rcB^l  U>  which  there  u  always  room  for  differenoe  of  opinion ;  esiiecially  when,  as  in  the  instano 
^  H.,  me  cotnmumration  was  aeromjianied  with  the  real  name  of  the  writer.  This  would  really  be 
•  sorry  compliment— <]iie,  indeed,  which  we  know  he  would  heartily  and  justly  despise. 
tAemidcpihu  wretched  abortion  merely  because  the  author  of  it  seems  to  know  some  drciunstanco 
wcnecifd  with  these  (vaiw-rv,  and  because  he  distinctly  accuses  us  of  injustice  to  an  old  and  dear  firiend . 

Inftnilriy  Wow  obntempt,  and  would  have  been  consigned  to  tht 
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THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  WESTERN  ISLES  OF  SCOTLAND.* 

So  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  feudal  system,  which  had 
fairly  died  out  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  leaving  the  traces  of  its 
existence  only  in  the  uncouth  jargon  of  law,  or  the  barbarous  technicalities 
of  title-deeds,  continued  in  full  force  and  vigour  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
laiiii  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture  how  much  longer  this  political  anomaly 
might  have  been  suffered  to  endure,  had  not  the  rebellion  of  Forty- Five, 
with  the  danger  and  alarm  it  produced,  rendered  it  expedient  to  break  up 
a  system  of  patriarchal  brotherhood,  which  fostered  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  clans,  and  had  gone  far  to  establish  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  the 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown.  Of  the  means  by  which  this  subversion  was 
cttectetl,  it  is  now  hardly  worth  while  to  pronounce  any  opinion  ;  it  is  suf- 

Ificient  to  say,  that  they  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a  weak 
and  jealous  government,  vindictive  because  it  felt  itself  insecure,  and  un¬ 
able  to  master  its  terrors  even  after  the  season  of  peril  had  passed ;  but  still 
the  events  connected  with  that  unfortunate  but  gallant  attempt  naturally 
directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  history,  institutions,  manners, 
character,  and  language  of  a  people,  who,  though  distanced  in  the  career  of 
civilization  by  the  other  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  had  given  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  chivalrous  loyalty,  incorruptible  fidelity,  and  self-sacrificing  devo- 
{  tion,  and  had  furnished  matter  for  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  attractive 
chapters  in  what  may  be  called  the  romance  of  history. 

IBut  while  to  this  cause,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  natural  desire  of 
traversing  a  wild  and  wonderful  region,  where  Nature  has  operated  on  her 
grandest  scale,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  innumerable  incursions  into  the  High¬ 
lands  by  that  class  of  persons  who,  as  the  negro  shrewdly  remarked,  **  take 
walk  and  make  book,**  it  is  nevertheless  matter  of  infinite  regret,  that  those 
who  have  generously  undertaken  this  office  have,  with  perhaps  one  or  two 
honourable  exceptions,  been  most  miserably  qualified  for  the  task.  Ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  state  of  society  and  manners  as  different  from,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  opposite  to  that  which  they  went  to  explore  as  the  society  and 
planners  of  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  differ  from  those 
in  the  prairies  of  the  Illinois,  or  tne  teck-woods  of  Kentucky, — brimful 
‘  of  all  the  prejudices,  sensitively  alive  to  all  the  comforts,  and  impregnated 


*  The  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  containing  Descriptions  of  their 
Scenery  and  Antiquities,  with  an  account  of  the  Political  History  and  Ancient  Man- 
V  ners,  and  of  the  Origin,  Language,  Agriculture,  Economy,  Music,  Present  Condition 
of  the  People,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  Four^ed  on  a  series  of  Annual  Journeys  between  the 
years  1811  and  1821,  and  forming  an  Universal  Guide  to  that  Country,  in  l.ietter8  to 
W**  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Bv  John  Macculloch,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.Ac.  Ac,  lA>Qdoa, 
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^vi:h  not  a  of  the  vices  of  more  advanced  civilization, --totally  ig. 
n(>rani  oi  the  Lnj;uage  of  the  people,  and  more  deeply  read  in  the  volumes 
of  men  tlian  in  the  great  book  of  Nature,  plodding  antiquaries,  crazy 
sentiinentialists,  sillv  view-hunters,  cockney  literati,  and,  worst  of  all,  im¬ 
pudent  “  Stone  Doctors,”  armed  with  their  hammers,  have  successively 
invaded  the  uncomjucred  mountains  of  Caledonia,  to  share  the  hospitality 
of  tlic  simple-hearted,  unsuspicious  natives,  and  to  export,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  tnc  crowd,  drv  descriptions  of  cairns,  castles,  vitrified  forts,  and 
parallel  roads, — or  the  mawkish  rhodomontade  of  drivjdling  deliration, — 
or  paltry  and  pitiful  views  of  scenery  worthy  of  the  inimitable  pencil  of 
Salvator  himself, — or  gossiping  mendacious  anecdotes  of  the  cunning,  scl- 
fidmess,  extortion,  filth,  indolence,  and  barbarism  of  a  race  who  never 
closed  their  doors  against  the  stranger  till  his  treachery  and  ingratitude 
taught  them  to  regard  him  with  distrust  and  suspicion, — or,  lastly,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  author  before  us,  ship-loads  of  minerals,  with  entire  bales 
of  libellous  misrepresentation,  appropriately  seasoned  w*ith  strenuous  and 
reiterated  exhortation  to  the  landlords  to  continue  that  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  expatriation  which  they  have  so  happily  commenced,  and 
hitherto  so  successfully  pursued.  Verily  these  are  great  evils  under  the 
sun,  or,  to  sj>eak  more  correctly,  under  the  moon  ;  but  wc  may  as  well 
pass  in  review’  a  few  of  the  worthies  who  have  so  obligingly  told  us  all  that 
they  knew,  and  more,  on  the  subject  of  Donald  and  his  country. 

And  here  it  is  really  painful,  and,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  not  a  little 
humiliating,  to  be  compelled  to  state,  that,  with  the  exception  of  “  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North,’’  ‘‘  Letters  from  an  Officer  of  Engineers  to 
his  Friend  in  London,”  and  “  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son,”  we 
scarcely  know  any  work  on  the  subject  of  the  Highlands,  till  wc  come  down 
to  the  present  time,  which  is  deserving  of  the  slightest  attention.  I’en- 
nant,  it  is  true,  in  despite  of  all  his  foppery,  and  prejudice,  and  folly,  has 
adhered  pretty  strictly  to  the  truth  in  what  he  has  set  down  respecting  the 
njanners  and  character  of  the  people;  and  if  he  is  often  w’rong,  it  is 
because  he  knew’  no  better,  or  was  occupied  with  pursuits  more  congenial 
to  the  particular  bent  of  his  mind,  and  his  individual  acquirements ;  but 
he  is  not,  with  all  his  blunders,  an  intentional  distributor  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  falsehood,  and  slander.  Johnson  came  into  Scotland  foaming  like  a 
bear  about  Ossian,  armed  with  a  tremendous  cudgel  to  chastise  Maephtr- 
Bon,  and  j>redetermined  to  believe  that  the  Scots  were  savages  and  their 
country  uninhabitable  ;  that  trees,  breeches,  and  good  dinners,  were  luxu¬ 
ries  which  an  Knglishinan  could  never  expect  to  meet  with  north  of  the 
T w  eed.  Tile  “  great  moralist,”  too,  as  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  call  this 
scrofulous  literary  dcsjKit,  and  as  he  has  in  fact  been  baptized  by  one  of 
the  devoted  idolaters  who  daily  performed  the  Ko^too  in  his  presence,  la¬ 
boured  under  some  disadvantages,  in  performing  his  much-talked-of  tour, 
which  have  long  disarmed  the  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  reduced  his  au¬ 
thority  to  its  true  value.  He  was  necessitated  to  use  the  eyes  of  others,  be¬ 
cause  he  w’as  blind  himself ;  and  as  the  road  to  his  heart  happened  to  lie 
through  his  stomach,  which  it  was  not  always  practicable,  in  the  Highlands 
especially,  to  appease,  nobody  was  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  that  he 
could  discover  any  vestiges  of  high  and  chivalrous  feeling  lingering  among 
a  j^ple  who  w’ere  nearly  utter  strangers  to  roast-beef  and  plum-pudding. 
His  l^ok,  accordingly,  is  just  such  a  production  as  might  a  priori  have 
i^n  foretold  and  expected  ;  full  of  grumbling,  saucy,  ill-natured  observa¬ 
tions,  the  spawn  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued  with  hostile  prejudices,  and  incom¬ 
parably  more  cnamouretl  of  antithesis  than  truth,  and  delivered  in  that 
poiinwus  domineering  tone  of  insolent  superiority,  which,  from  long  habit 
and  slavish  acquiescence,  had  become  habitual  and  natural  to  him ;  but 
nevertheless,  occasionally  relieved  by  lucid  intervals  of  better  feeling,  un- 
dcr  the  nmre  benign  ascendancy  of  which  he  writes  with  a  freer  and  Mder 
nand,  and  giv«  forth  pass^es  of  uncommon  interest  and  power.  Vieweil 
M  a  whole,  however,  it  is  a  very  trashy,  dull  performance,  unworthy  of 
Johnson  s  inordinate  reputation ;  the  poverty  and  insignifiance  of  the 
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matter  strangely  contrasting  with  the  ciiinhcrous,  souniling  jiliraseology  with 
which  it  is  almost  always  overlaid  and  smothered.  Of  Boswell,  \toor  fel¬ 
low,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  speak  unkindly,  though  wc  arc  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  no  very  placid  mood.  Of  a  truth,  he  had  a  ravenous  appetite  “  for 
anecdote  and  fame  his  greedy  maw  was  never  satisfied  ;  but  this  amiable 
weakness,  this  excusable  infirmity,  he  redeemed  by  the  good-humour  with 
which  he  retailed  the  one,  and  the  undisguised  vanity  which  mingled  with, 
and  gave  a  warmer  hue  to  his  aspirations  after  the  other.  A\’ho  now  dis¬ 
putes  that  he  was  the  king  of  gossips,  ancient  and  modern, — that  he  has 
done  more  to  perpetuate  Johnson’s  fame  than  Johnson  himself,  and  that 
he  has  placed  his  own  securely  on  the  same  pedestal  ?  It  was,  indeed,  rather 
humiliating  to  think  that  he  should  have  beem  tied  as  a  cannister  to 
Johnson’s  tail, — that  he  should  have  piloted  the  English  bear  on  his  grumb¬ 
ling  expedition,  and  played  the  toad-eater  to  his  shaggy  majesty.  But 
Jemmy  was  delighted  with  his  office,  and  all  the  world  knows  there  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes.  iJesides,  he  was  altogether  such  a  capital  fellow’,  so 
well  pleased  with  every  thing,  and  every  body,  particularly  himstdf,  that 
“  the  man  is  little  to  be  envied”  who  can  speak  or  write  of  “  Boswell, 
Bozzy,  Bruce,  whate’er  his  name,”  without  dropping  in  a  passing  word  of 
kindness,  or  inditing  an  expression  of  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory. 

And  as  we  have  foisted  into  our  summary  the  name  of  James  Boswell, 
we  may  as  w’ell  stop  a  moment  to  deplore  the  preposterous  prudence  or  folly 
of  a  man  who  bore  no  slight  resemblance  to  him  in  some  points  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  we  mean  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas.”  Nature  never 
intended  .lohn  for  an  historian  ;  but  he  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  chose 
as  his  subject  the  Rebellion  of  Forty- Five,  in  some  of  the  principal  scenes 
of  which  he  had  been  partially  concerned,  as  an  actor  of  an  obscure  part. 
'With  the  view  of  collecting  materials  for  his  intended  work,  he  sojourned 
during  part  of  several  successive  summers  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  re- 
jmtation  he  had  acquired,  together  with  the  general  respectability  of  his 
character,  and  suavity  of  his  manners,  procured  him  a  kind  ami  hospitable 
reception.  His  object  was  known,  and  he  got  crcilit  for  courage,  ability, 
and  fidelity,  which  were  yet  only  in  i>osse.  The  Jacobite  families,  to  whom 
the  secret  history  of  that  unhappy  movement  was  quite  familiar,  opened 
themselves  to  him  with  the  most  unreserved  confidence,  and  he  became  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  rich  store  of  authentic  and  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Highland  charac¬ 
ter.  But  from  some  pitiful  notions  of  prudence,  and  an  absurd  dread  of 
giving  offence  to  the  Reigning  Family,  by  the  disclosure  of  the  atrocious 
cruelties  practised  in  the  Highlands,  or  of  circumstances  creditable  to  the 
character  and  feelings  of  the  unhajipy  sufferers,  John  published  his  bald, 
meagre,  wretched  history,  containing  a  dry  detail  of  facts  universally  known, 
and  apparently  collected  from  no  higher  source  than  the  Scots  Magazine  ; 
while  he  neglected,  or  concealed  the  invaluable  information  he  had  received, 
not  a  vestige  or  fragment  of  which  was  discovered  by  those  who  rummaged 
his  repositories  after  his  death.  This  act  of  sacrilege,  which  deserves  the 
keener  reprobation,  that  the  loss  it  inflicted  was  irreparable,  has,  in  our 
time,  found  a  w'orthy  counterpart  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  from  affected 
feelings  of  delicacy  to  which,  in  other  instances,  they  proved  themselves 
strangers,  consigned  Lord  Byron’s  Memoirs  to  the  flames.  Nor  does  the 
resemblance  consist  merely  in  the  insane  folly  of  the  act,  or  the  irretrievable 
nature  of  the  injury.  In  both  cases  the  consequence  has  been  the  same; 
namely,  the  publication  of  innumerable  fabrications  and  lies,  which,  but 
for  the  reckless  destruction  of  invaluable  documents,  would  never  have  been 
beard  of.  With  regard  to  poor  Home,  he  made  a  double  sacrifice ;  he 
disappointed  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  he  inflicted  an  incurable 
wound  on  his  literary  reputation,  for  which  the  best  apology  that  can  be 
offered  is  that  mentioned  by  Colonel  Stewart,  Sketches,  1.,  73,  ^iJd  edition, 
^till  it  is  impossible,  without  some  bitterness  of  feeling  and  asjKrity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  to  deplore  proceedings  by  which  a  portion  of  truth  is  for  ever  lost  to 
the  world,  by  which  the  brave  and  the  honourable  are  deprived  of  their 
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justification,  and  by  which  the  field  is  left  open  to  those  base  miscreants 
who  find  it  profitable  to  traffic  in  misrepresentation  and  calumny,  and  to 
pander  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  unthinking  multitude. 

Hut  to  return  to  the  subject  more  immediately  before  us  ;  and,  that  we 
mav  not  stvm  altogether  to  neglect  Horace's  rule,  let  us  pass  over  a  whole 
array  of  authors  of  “  Tours,”  “  tfourneys,”  “  Dissertations,”  “  Thoughts,” 
and  so  forth,  and  let  us  come  at  once  to  (’olonel  Sm wart’s  “  Sketches  of  the 
Cliaracter,  Manners,  and  Present  State  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with 
Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments.”  This  work, 
on  which  the  public  has  already  passed  a  verdict  of  unqualified  approbation, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  we  conshler  as  in  all  res|)ects  incomparably  the  best 
which  has  yet  apjHared  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  written  in  a 
plain,  simple,  unaHected  style,  which,  nevertheless,  becomes  occasionally  elo¬ 
quent,  and  even  rises  to  a  quiet  sort  of  natural  sublimity,  when  the  author, who 
has  given  his  whole  heart,  and  soul, and  strength  to  the  subject,  either  defends 
his  countrymen  from  the  unjust  aspersions  which  have  been  so  lavishly  cast 
upon  them — or  pleads  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering  people,  against 
the  unnatural  monoi^lists,  who  would  either  drive  them  from  the  country, 
or  retluce  them  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  misery  and  wretchedness — or  chroni¬ 
cles  tliose  brilliant  military  achievements,  which  have  contributed  to  enhance 
the  martial  character  of  the  country,  and  to  increase  the  renown  of  the 
llritish  arms.  Rut  the  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  the  style.  It  is 
no  doubt  true,  that  the  gallant  author  lingers  with  fondness  over  the  fast- 
disap)>earing  vestiges  of  ancient  manners,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much 
enamourtnl  of  the  |K)etry  of  the  Highland  character,  of  the  bravery*  fidelity, 
and  devotion  which  distinguished  the  clans  under  their  feudal  chiefs  ;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  generous  bias  may  have  even  unconsciously  in¬ 
fluenced  the  opinions  he  has  been  led  to  form  in  regard  to  the  present  state 
of  the  country,  and  the  changes  of  character  and  manners  whicn  have  been 


producinl  by  the  displacement  of  the  ancient  tenantry,  the  proscription  of 
the  people  by  their  natural  superiors  and  protectors,  and  the  importation  of 
capital  and  fanaticism  from  the  South :  but  still  it  is  this  part  of  his  hook 
which  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  interest ;  first,  because  the  gallant  author 
is  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  people 
than  any  other  man  in  existence ;  secondly,  because  he  has  studied  the 
most  acrupulous  accuracy  in  the  statements  which  he  has  brought  forward, 
and  which  may,  therefore,  be  received  with  implicit  confidence  ;  and,  lastly, 
because  wo  are  fully  convinced  that  the  system  presently  in  operation  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  if  much  longer  persevered  in,  will  sj)eedily  engen¬ 
der,  in  that  hithcrto-peaceful  country,  much  of  the  poverty,  wretchedness, 
and  crime,  which  have  so  long  been  the  scourge  of  Ireland,  and  the  disgrace 
of  those'  by  whom  ^Ireland  is  governed.  We  are  aware  it  has  been  objectetl 
to  C  olonel  Stewart  s  deductions,  that  he  is  a  bad  political  economist — nay, 
80  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  that  fashionable  science,  as  to 
prefer  increasing  the  comforts  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  y»eople, 
to  improving  the  brctHl  of  sheep  or  of  horned  cattle  ;  that  he  is  rather  a  re¬ 
tailer  of  anecdotes  and  facts,  than  a  reasoner  or  a  theorist ;  and  that  in  all 
his  statements  and  conclusions,  he  betrays  the  bias  of  his  profession,  and  is 
too  ready  to  view  the  condition  of  his  native  glens,  under  the  modern  pro- 
cew  of  improvement,  with  the  eye  of  a  soldier,  who  thinks  more  of  rearing 
a  brave  wid  hardy  population,  fit  to  serve  their  country  with  honour,  and 
sustain  the  renown  of  its  arms,  than  of  the  expediency  of  large  sheep-famis 
rents.  Now  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  courtesy,  that  these 
o  j^tions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  well  founded,  wt  shall  not  quarrel  very 
potently  with  the  Colonel  for  his  assumed  ignorance,  or  rather  his  neglect 
of  1  oliti^  Economy,  because  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  that  the  prind- 
i>l«  of  the  saenw  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing  sUte  of  the  High* 
iMds,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  poverty  and  misery  which  there  obtnide 
thetnielves  upon  the  view  in  every  direction,  have  been  direedy  engendered 
y  earning  into  practice  doctrines  plausible  enough  in  theory,  but  deduced 
from  the  arcumstanoes  of  countries  diffiuvnt  iti  soil,  cUmate,  potitioo,  eba* 
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racier,  manners,  anil  state  of  society.  In  the  next  place,  we  do  aver,  tliat 
the  })eo))le,  though  of  course  unworthy  of  a  moment’s  regard,  when  i»ut  in 
competition  w'ith  the  benefits  resulting,  or  expected  to  result,  from  large 
shet'p-farms  and  high  rents,  arc,  nevertheless,  deserving  of  some  considera- 
tion ;  seeing  that  even  our  political  economists  do  not  disdain  occasionally 
to  become  the  advocates  of  the  negroes  in  the  West-Indian  Islands,  whose 
situation,  however,  is,  in  almost  every  resi>ect,  more  comfortable  than  that 
of  the  poor,  despised,  oppressed,  and  calumniated  creatures,  who  inhabit  the 
mountains  and  glens  of  “  our  dear  native  land.”  Nor  is  it  a  very  deep  re¬ 
proach  to  the  gallant  Colonel,  that  he  has  considered  a  few  well-authenti¬ 
cated  facts  as  of  more  value  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  thap  the  most  curiously- 
concocted,  neatly-trimmed  theory,  which  the  most  expert  political  economist 
could  manufacture.  Facts  w’ere  never  more  in  request  than  at  present,  to 
correct  the  absurd  and  pernicious  theories  in  vogue,  and  which,  as  Napoleon 
observed,  would  break  down  an  empire  constructed  of  granite,  were  they 
not  fortunately  opposed  by  the  common  sense  and  interests  of  mankiml. 
And,  finally,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  professional  bias,  a  soldier  who 
has  so  often  shown  the  Highlander  the  eye  of  his  country’s  enemy, — who 
knows  his  admirable  military  qualities,  his  steadiness,  his  good  conduct,  his 
capability  of  bearing  hunger  and  fatigue,  to  say  nothing  of  that  daring 
courage  which  rises  with  the  obstacles  it  is  required  to  surmount,  and  whicli 
has  never  been  called  in  question  except  by  the  libeller  we  have  yet  to  dis¬ 
cuss, — and,  above  all,  who  recollects  what  happened  in  Canada  during  the 
late  contest  with  America,  when  Highlanders  were  for  the  first  time  found  in 
arms  against  their  native  country  ; — a  soldier,  we  say,  w  ith  all  this  experience 
and  knowledge,  who  sees  a  brave  and  hardy  race  daily  degenerating  under  the 
malignant  and  pestiferous  influence  of  what,  with  a  cruel  mockery,  has 
been  nicknamed  improvement,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
a  few  thousand  additional  sheep,  and  five  or  ten  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
rent  of  the  landlords,  offer  but  a  miserable  compensation  for  the  brawny 
arms  and  gallant  hearts  which,  under  a  different  order  of  things,  the  country 
might  have  gathered  round  its  standards  at  the  hour  of  need.  But  laying 
all  these  considerations  entirely  out  of  view^,  the  subject  may  at  once  be 
brought  to  this  short  issue  :  Has  Colonel  Stewart  told  the  truth,  or  has  he 
not?  If  he  has,  then  the  system  presently  pursued  in  the  Highlands  is  a 
most  pernicious  system,  destructive  of  the  independence  and  comfort  of  the 
people,  and,  which  will  api>ear  more  fully  by  and  by,  as  unproiluctive  of 
profity  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  it  is  of  any  result  which  a  wise  and  enlighi- 
cnetl  patriotism  can  ever  sanction  or  approve.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
misled  by  his  prejudices  and  feelings,  so  as  to  represent  partial  and  tem¬ 
porary  as  general  and  permanent  evils,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  main¬ 
tain  the  negative,  to  bring  forward  the  proof  necessary  to  convict  him  of 
error,  and  it  is  competent  to  us  to  sift  the  nature  of  that  proof,  when  offered, 
as  well  as  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  credibility  of  those  by  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
duced.  And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  Dr  Maculloch,  and  his  four  wonderful 
tomes. 

Now,  certes,  if  the  merit  of  a  book  were  to  be  estimatcil  by  tbe  arrogant 
pretensions  of  its  author,  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  with  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  ushered  into  the  world,  or  the  exertions  made  in  its  favour  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  giving  currency,  and  obtaining  credence  to  its  state¬ 
ments,  Dr  Macculloch  would,  beyond  all  dispute,  be  the  greatest  writer 
that  ever  (to  use  his  own  elegant  phrase)  “  got  astride  of  a  pen.”  But  the 
public  approbation  is  not  to  he  taken  by  a  coup^de^main.  Notwithstanding 
the  vain-glorious  gasconading  of  the  author,  respecting  the  superior  **  accu¬ 
racy  and  extent”  of  his  information,  the  confident  anticipations  of  success 
entertained  by  those  who  participate  his  sentiments,  and  even  the  exertions 
of  the  Duchess  of  Ath<m  (who,  by  the  way,  detests  the  Highlanders)  to 
procure  subscribers,  the  book  has  fallen  almost  dead-born  from  the  press  ; 
for  it  has  now  been  many  months  before  the  public  without  atiraeiing 
the  attention  of  any' periodical ;  nor,  assuredly,  should  we  have  interfered  to 
otop  its  natural  piogtess  to  the  tru^maker  and  tbe  tobacconistj  had  it  noi 
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Wn  for  ibe  following  three  good  and  sufficient  reasons :  In  the  first  place, 
it  contains,  scattered  over  various  parts,  such  a  defence  of  the  recent  conduct 
of  the  Highland  proprietors,  in  regard  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  as  a 
strenuous  abettor  of  the  demoralizing  process  now  in  operation  has  been 
able  to  offer  for  them.  Secondly,  the  auUior’s  reputation  as  a  scientific 
mineralogist  seemed  to  entitle  even  liis  bad  wit,  bad  writing,  bad  stories, 
aud  bad  spirit,  to  some  sort  of  notice  and  review.  Lastly,  the  book  being 
cast  in  the  shape  of  letters,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  (whether  with  or 
without  his  iKrmission,  is  of  no  consequence  at  present,)  it  is  thus  presented 
to  the  world  in  some  measure  under  the  sanction  of  that  illustrious  name, 
which,  though  blazoned  only,  as  it  were,  on  the  pannels,  can  hardly  fail  to 
entice  many  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  with  neglect  or  in- 
thficrence,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  miserable  and  libellous  trash  deposited 
within.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  add,  that  the  majority  of  his  state¬ 
ments,  anecdotes,  and  dissertations,  is  obviously  intended  to  serve  as  an 
answer  to,  and,  as  far  as  the  author’s  authority  may  extend,  to  counteract 
the  effect  produced  by.  Colonel  Stewart’s  work  ;  though,  as  far  as  we  recol¬ 
lect,  he  has,  in  no  instance,  liad  the  manliness  and  candour  to  avow  that 
this  w  as  the  principal  part  of  his  design.  Indeed  we  should  almost  be  inclin¬ 
ed  to  believe  that  the  book  has  been  got  up  solely  w  itli  this  view,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  certain  noble  Duke,  who  usually  entertains  the  Doctor  for  six 
months  in  the  year,  and  who  is  so  much  influenced  by  his  opinions,  that  he 
lias,  at  this  moment,  twenty-five  farms  in  his  own  hands  ;  the  former  occu¬ 
pants  being  ruined  and  roufwd  out,  and  no  new  adventurers  being  fool- 
liardy  enough  to  risk  the  same  fate  ! 

In  his  “  introductory  letter,”  the  Doctor  says,  ‘‘  he  will  not  deny  that  his 
ftrcjudiccs  are  in  favour  of  this  people;”  that  he  has  “  laboured  hard  to  re¬ 
concile  his  v'ishes  to  his  conviction  ;”  and  that  “  he  would  imagine  be  had 
only  one  object — Thuth.”  The  bare-faced  impudence  of  these  allegations 
will  be  demonstrated,  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  our  subsequent  examina¬ 
tions.  Hut  in  the  meantime  let  us  inquire  of  him,  how  he  expects  it  to  be 
iK'licvcd,  that  “  his  prejudices  are  in  favour  of  a  people”  whom  he  represents 
os  barbarous,  incurably  indolent,  eaten  up  with  beggarly  pride,  sneaking 
sycophants,  unconscionable  extortioners,  filthy,  dishonest,  inhospitable,  nay 
cowardly, —whom,  u^wn  every  occasion,  “  he  labours  hard,”  in  his  clumsy, 
stony  fashion,  to  hohl  up  to  ridicule,  as  the  most  w’retched  and  contemp¬ 
tible  ol  ail  God’s  creatures, — for  whose  miseries,  the  real  source  of  which  no 
man  knowrs  better  than  he  does,  he  can  spare  no  word  of  sympathy  or  com¬ 
miseration,  while  he  lets  slip  no  opportunity  of  extolling,  and  playing  the 
a|>ologist  for  their  cold-blooded,  unnatural  oppressors  ^  “  Call  you  this  back- 
ing  your  friends,  Doctor  ?  Call  you  this  being  “  prejudiced  in  favour  the 

IX'ople  r’’  Hut  the  good  man  “  laboured  to  reconcile  his  wishes  to  Ids  com- 
rictioH  :  ^  it  was  to  no  purpose,  however  ;  love’s  labour  was  lost :  so  he  end- 
txl  by  doing  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  lie  intended,  or  rather  laboured, 
to  do ;  namely,  “  reconciling  his  conviction  to  his  wishes.**  And  he  tells 
us,  or  to  Bixak  more  correctly,  he  tells  Sir  AValter  Scott,  (credat  Gual- 
ierusfj  that  “  he  would  /am  imagine  he  had  only  one  object — Truth.” 

U  bat  is  1  ruth  Y  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for  an  answer.  We 
put  the  same  question  to  die  Doctor,  and  “  pause  for  a  reply.”  Is  misre¬ 
presentation  it  uth  Y  Is  slander  truth  Y  Is  pure  fiction  truth  Y  Is  an  assumed 
lone  of  insolent  suiieriority  truth  Y  Is  ingratitude  truth  Y  Are  we  to  receive, 
and  consider  as  truths  any  unsubstantiated  dictum  the  Doctor  may  chuse  to 
letter  €x  cathedra,  solely  because  it  is  he  who  delivers  it  ?  When  he  meets 
and  quarrels  with  ixrsong  who  exist  only  in  bis  pages,  are  we  to  consider 
him  as  a  Ifona  ftde  exi>ositor  of  his  real  and  personal  experience  ?  We  would 
pause  a  whole  inondi,  an  entire  lunation,  as  he  would  say,  for  a  reply.  But 
to  come  more  cWly  stiU  to  the  point:  We  do,  without  qualification,  aver, 
in  everything  that  regards  the  actual  manners,  character,  and  condi- 
tmn  of  the  Highlanders,  the  Doctor  is  a  prejudiced  person,  in  the  worst  sense 
of  toe  Jj>rd  ;  that  one  of  the  pripcipal  objects  he  nad  in  view  in’  manufac¬ 
turing  bis  bcok,  and  secondary  only  to  his  love  of  displaying  hii  own  prt>- 
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(Ii(ri(»u!f  crndition,  was  to  white-wash  the  Highland  landlords,  and  to  Justify 
the  proceedings  to  which  they  have  had  recourse,  by  representing  the  native 
population  on  their  estates  as  brutalized  beyond  all  hope  of  regeneration  ; 
ami  that,  therefore,  all  his  statements,  connected  with  this  suhject,  arc  to  be 
received  with  extreme  suspicion  and  distrvst,  A  few  examples  will  show, 
that  the  language  we  have  now  used  is  not  by  any  means  stronger  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  fully  warrant  and  authorize. 

The  tirst  specimen  we  shall  produce  of  the  extent  and  accuracy’*  of  the 
author's  information  is  one  which  the  gallant  officer  we  have  already  so 
often  named  has  (see  Sketches,  Szc.  Vol.  II.  p.  413 — ti.)  exposed  to  our 
hand.  One  of  Dr  Macculloch’s  favourite  positions  is,  that  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  Highlanders  is  extinguished  ;  (would  it  be  surprising  if  the 
assertion  were  true.^)  that  they  manifest  a  dislike  to  the  service  ;  and  that 
this  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Islanders,  who,  during  the  last  war, 
were  defended  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  Lowlands.  And  in  prosecution 
of  the  subject,  he  farther  states,  that  “  if  recruits  should  be  raised  in  the 
Islands,  they  would  be  found  in  Islay,  not  in  Skpe,  or  in  the  Long  Island,** 
Now,  on  a  full  knowdedge  of  all  the  circumstances.  Colonel  Stewart  states, 
that  during  the  twenty-one  years  he  was  attachetl  to  the  i'2d  and  78th 
Regiments,  these  Corps  received  not  twenty  men  from  Islay,  while,  for  the 
78th  alone,  732  men,  all  good  and  exemplary  soldiers,  were  enlisted  from 
one  landlord's  estate  in  the  Long  Island  !  nay,  that  from  the  Island  of  Lewres, 
one  portion  of  Lord  Seaforth's  estate  on  the  Long  Island,  StO  men,  “  as 
good  soldiers  as  ever  left  the  Highlands,”  were  enlisted  for  his  battalion. 
Certainly,  if  these  men,  and  the  many  thousands  of  Highlanders  who  en¬ 
listed  into  the  different  other  regiments,  were  averse  to  a  military  life,  their 
conduct,  as  Colonel  Stewart  remarks,  displayed  an  inconsistency  not  easy  to 
be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  common  principles  which  rule  the  actions  of 
mankind  ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that,  supposing  them  to  cherish  the  dis¬ 
like  ascribed  to  them,  they  took  a  very  novel  and  original  method  of  betray¬ 
ing  it. 

Rut  we  must  now,  in  prosecution  of  our  purpose,  take  a  ramble  at  large 
over  these  formidable  tomes.  The  Doctor  says  he  should  have  known  much 
less  than  he  actually  does  of  the  Highlanders,  (and  God  wot,  that  is  little 
enough,)  “  had  he  not  made  bosom-friends  of  the  boatmen,  acted  King 
i’ippin  among  the  children,  driven  cattle  with  the  drovers,  listened  to  in¬ 
terminable  stories  about  slots,  and  sheep,  and  farms, — partaken  of  a  sneesh- 
ing  with  the  beggar,  drank  whisky  with  the  retired  veteran,  sat  in  the  peat 
reek  with  the  old  crones,  given  ribbons  to  the  lassies  and  pills  to  the  wives, 
and  fiddled  to  the  balls  in  Rum.”  Now,  it  is  really  matter  of  regret  that 
this  boatmen-loving.  Pippin-acting,  cattle-driving,  stot-story-listening, 
sneeshing-partaking,  reek-dried,  ribbon-giving,  Rum-fiddling  Doctor,  did 
not,  amidst  all  the  good  company  into  which  he  appears  to  have  fallen, 
contrive  to  coax  himself  into  good  liumour  with  the  poor  creatures  whom 
he  says  he  mingled  with,  but  who  we  know  were  incessantly  repelled  from 
any  approach  to  communicativeness,  by  his  caustic,  disagreeable,  overbear¬ 
ing  manners.  He  says,  indeed,  **  he  knows  not  what  other  and  better 
proof  he  could  give  of  his  esteem  for  Donald  and  all  his  race,”  than  by  de¬ 
grading  himself  to  the  level  of  drovers,  and  playing  merry andrew  to  the 
children.  Perhaps  he  does  not;  but  it  occurs  to  us,  that,  by  speaking  with, 
ordinary  civility  and  decency,  of  people  who  almost  invariably  gave  him 
a  kind  and  cordial  reception,  he  would  have  proved  his  “  esteem  for  Don¬ 
ald  and  all  his  race,”  and  rather  more  respectably  too,  than  by  coining  fic¬ 
titious  colloquies,  and  by  invidious,  unfounded  remarks  on.the  domestic  eco- 
habits  of  the  gentlemen  at  whose  tables  he  made  himself  a  guest. 
'Vith  regard  \jo  fictitious  colloquies,  the  book  abounds  with  them,  and  they 
tJ^erit  this  appellation  par  excellence,  because  they  just  are  as  unreal  as  those 


that  they  are  destitute  of  all  verisimilitude,  and  give  about  as  fair  a  represen- 

^1.  %  %  •mm  m  ««•  a  «  U  3.  ^1* 


the  dialect  of  the  cone-headed  or  dog-ribbed  Indians.  Take  the  following 
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•ample,  ihe  firtt  that  has  turned  up.  The  Doctor  meets  a  "  snuffy^looking 
niiitc”  in  CSlen  Lednach,  “  cutting  hay  with  his  pocket^ knife, '  (a  tedious 
enough  upcration,  we  should  suppose),  and  he  asks— 

“  How  far  is  it  to  Killin  “  It’s  a  fine  day.”— “  Aye,  it’s  a  fine  day  for  yoor 
hay.”— “  Ah  !  there*#  no  muckle  hay  ;  this  is  an  unco  cauld  glen.”—**  I  suppose 
this  is  the  road  to  Killin  ?”  (trying  him  on  another  tack) — “  That’s  an  unco  fat  beu^t 
of  yourfc”— ”  Yes,  she  is  much  too  fat ;  she  is  just  from  grass.”—”  Ah  !  it’s  a  mere. 

1  •ee;  it**  a  gude  beast  to  gang,  Ise  warn  you.” — *‘  Yes,  yes,  it*8  a  very  good  jwny.” 

_ I  sellcd  just  sic  another  at  Doune  fair,  five  years  by  .past :  I  warn  ye  she’s  a 

Highland-bred  beast?”—”  I  don’t  know  ;  1  bought  her  in  Edinburgh.”—”  A  weel,a 
weel,  mony  sic  like  gangs  to  the  Edinburgh  market  frae  the  Highlands.”—”  Very 
likely;  she  seems  to  have  Highland  blood  in  her.” — ”  Aye,  aye;  would  you  be 

selling  her  ?” _ ”  No,  I  don’t  want  to  aell  her ;  do  you  w  ant  to  buy  her  ?” — ”  Na  !  I 

was  na  thinking  of  that ;  has  she  had  na  a  foal  ?  — ”  Not  that  I  know  of.  — ”  I 
had  a  gude  colt  tnil  of  ours  when  1  selled  her.  Ycre  na  ganging  to  Doune  the  year  ?” 

_ “  No,  1  am  going  to  Killin,  and  want  to  know’  how  far  it  is.” — ”  Aye,  ye’ll  be 

gaing  to  the  sacraments  there  the  morn  ?” — ”  No  ;  1  don’t  belong  to  your  kirk.”— 
“  Yc’ll  be  an  Episcopalian  than  ?” — ”  Or  a  Roman  Catholic.” — ”  Na,  na  ;  ye’re  nae 

Roman.” _ ”  And  so  it  is  twelve  miles  to  Killin  ?”  (putting  a  leading  question.)— 

•*  Na  ;  it’s  najust  that.” — ”  It’s  ten  then,  I  suppose?”—”  Ye’ll  be  for  cattle  then, 
for  the  Falkirk  tryst  ?” — ”  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  cattle.” — *‘  1  thocht  ye’d  ha 
been  just  ane  of  t'hae  English  drovers.  Ye  have  nae  siccan  hills  as  this  in  your  coun- 
tr>’?” — ”  No;  not  so  high.” — ”  But  ye’ll  ha’e  bonny  farms  ?” — ”  Y'es,  yes;  veiy 
gi»od  landv” — ”  Y'e’ll  nae  ha’e  better  farms  than  my  Lord’s  at  Dunira  ?” — ”  No, 
no  ;  Lord  Melville  has  very  fine  farms.” — **  Now’,  there’s  a  bonny  bit  land  ;  there’s 
na  three  days  in  the  year  there’s  na  meat  for  beasts  on  it ;  and  it’s  to  let.  Ve’ll  be 
for  a  farm  hereuwa’  ?” — ”  No,  I’m  just  looking  at  the  country.” — ”  And  ye  have 
nae  business  ?” — ”  No.” — ”  Weel,  that’s  the  easiest  way.” — ”  And  this  is  the  road 
to  Killin  ?” — ”  Will  ye  tak’  some  nuts  ?”  (producing  a  handful  he  had  just  gathered.) 
— *•  No;  f  cannot  crack  them.”—”  I  suppose  your  teeth  are  failing?  Ha’e  ye  any 
snuff?” — ”  ^'es,  yes  ;  here  is  a  pinch  for  you.” — **  Na,  na  ;  I’m  unco  heavy  on  the 
pipe,  ye  sec,  but  I  like  a  hair  of  snuff;  just  a  hair  touching  the  snuff  with  the  end 
of  his  little  finger,  apparently  to  prolong  time,  and  save  the  answ’er  about  the  road  a 
little  longer,  as  he  seemed  to  fear  there  were  no  more  questions  to  ask.  The  snuff, 
however,  came  just  in  time  to  allow  him  to  recall  his  ideas,  which  the  nuts  w  ere  near 
dispersing.  ”  And  ye’ll  be  from  the  low’  country  ?”— ”  Y’es ;  you  may  know  1  am 
an  Englishman,  by  my  tongue.” — ”  Na ;  our  ain  gentry  speaks  higlT  English  the 
now.” — ^  Well,  well,  I  am  an  Englishman,  at  any  rate.” — ”  And  ye’ll  be  staying 
in  London  ?” — ”  Y'es,  yes.” — ”  1  was  ance  at  Smithfield  mysel’  wi’  some  beasts; 
it’s  an  unco  place,  London.  And  what’s  yere  name  ?  asking  your  pardon.”— The 
i>amc  wa.s  given.  ”  There’s  a  hantcl  o’  that  name  i’  the  north.  Yere  father  ’ll 
may  be  be  a  Highlander  ?”—”  Y'es ;  that  is  the  reason  why  1  like  the  Highland* 
crs.” — *•  Weel,  (nearly  thrown  out,)  it’s  a  bonny  country  now,  but  it’s  sair  cauld 
here  in  the  w  inter.”— **  And  so  it  is  six  miles  to  Killin  ?” — ”  Aye,  they  call  it 
Ml.  ’ — *•  Scotch  miles  I  sup|X)se  ?”— ”  Aye,  aye ;  auld  miles.” — ”  That  is  about 
twelve  English  ?”— “  Na,  it  *11  not  be  abunc  ten  short  miles,  (here  wc  got  on  so 
fa.'t,  that  1  began  to  think  1  should  be  dismissed  at  last) ;  but  1  never  seed  them 

measured.  And  ye’ll  ha’e  left  your  family  at  Comrie  ?” _ ”No;  I  am  alone.”— 

”  The}’  II Jic  in  the  south,  may  be  ?”— **  No ;  I  have  no  family.”—”  And  are  ye  no 
married  ?”— ”  No.”—”  I’m  thinking  it’s  time.”—”  So  am  I.”—”  Weel,  weel,  ye’ll 
have  the  len  fash.”—”  Y’es,  much  less  than  in  finding  the  way  to  Killin.”—”  0,iye, 

countra  folk  speers  muckle  questions. ”>—**  Pretty  well,  I 
think.  — W  eel,  weel,  ye’ll  find  it  salt  a  bit  in  the  hill,  but  ye  maun  had  wast,  and 
it  s  na  abune  tan  mile.  A  gude  day.” 

,  of  thii,  as  we  learn,  it  to  prove  that  the  Highlander  combine* 

toe  indir^tn^  of  the  Lowland  Scot  with  an  inquisitive  curiotity  peculiit 
to  biiuKlf.  Nobody  denies  that  the  low  Highlander  is  inquisitive,  particu¬ 
larly  if  he  chanty  to  meet  with  a  Sassanach  flat  inquiring  the  way  to  the 
mooo ,  but  even  in  that  extreme  case,  he  it  respeciJvUy  so ;  and  never  accosts  a 
stnnger  with  the  blont,  surlv,  bull-headed  assurance  of  the  Omd  nm  mtukmri 
aM  u  u  aoo^thing  too  much  (or  a  writer,  who  cannot  hit  off  a  singla  eba* 
ractrnstic  pbrass,  to  attempt  a  dramatic  delineati<»  of  peculiaritiea  whirf* 
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he  ilaes  not  understand,  and  cannot  appreciate.  Indeed,  were  we  to  form  a 
juilgrtunu  of  the  Highlanders  from  this  execrable  lingo— worse,  if  passible, 
than  their  own  broken'  English,  which  has  generally  infused  into  it  all  the 
raciness  of  the  Celtic  idiom — we  should  pronounce  them  the  most  arrant 
blockheads  extant,  exceptinp:,  perhaps,  the  peasantry  of  Old  England,  whose 
pre-cjiiinent  stupidity,  and  brutal  indifference  to  all  that  passes  around  them, 
has  never  yet,  we  believe,  been  called  in  question.  Yet  the  Doctor — who 
has  a  knack  of  contradicting  every  body,  and  by  way,  we  presume,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  his  exemplary  impartiality,  himself  too — assures  us,  on  another  oc¬ 
casion,  that  “  whoever  thinks  Donald  a  dull  fellow,  never  made  a  greater 
mistake  in  his  life.'* 

Like  many  other  travellers,  the  Doctor  has  a  w’onderful  fortune  in  falling 
in  with  adventures.  He  tells  us,  that  in  Jersey  he  was  seizeil  by  a  corporal 
and  a  file  of  men,  and  introduced  to  the  main  guard  ;  that  in  Cornwall  he  was 
apprehended  as  a  horse-stealer  ;  that  in  the  same  sensible  and  discrimina¬ 
ting  county  he  was  taken  for  the  merryandrew  of  a  quack-doctor  ;  that  in 
Plymouth  he  was  carried  hy  a  Frcnchnian  before  the  Port-Admiral ;  and 
that  in  Wales,  a  jackass,  “  whovC'  he  met  in  the  ruins  of  Lamphey,  was  the 
only  person'  who  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  his  fate — probably  from 
the  principle  of  natural  sympathy  which  subsists  among  all  animals  of  the 
same  species.  No  such  “  moving  accidents"  appear  to  have  occurred  to  liim 
in  the  Highlands;  but  his  adventures  there,  though  less  exclusively  per¬ 
sonal,  arc  equally  marvellous.  In  Glenlyon,  for  example, 

A  flock  of  little  boys  and  girls  happened  to  be  coming  from  their  school,  and  I 
called  to  the  biggest  of  them,  a  creature  of  ten  years  old,  to  shew  it  him,  and  to  ask 
him  where  his  father  obtained  his  lime  for  his  farm.  He  not  only  described  to  me 
the  quarry'  whence  I  knew  it  to  come,  but  every  known  bed  of  limestone  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  many  miles  round;  some  of  which  I  then  knew  to  be  truly  indicated,  and 
others  which  I  was  thus  led  to  examine.  But  this  was  a  philosopher  in  on  egg-shell, 
in  many  more  shajKJS.  His  school  was  one  where  English  was  taught,  aiKl  where  it 
was  prohibited  to  speak  Gaelic.  lie  explained  to  me  the  tcholc  discipline^  and  spoke  of 
the  reputed  policy  of  this  measure^  and  of  p^encfal  educutior%^  as  if  he  had  been  a  reader 
if  lieviews  !  I  !  I  had  a  quantity  of  pence  in  my  pocket,  and  as  jienceare  shillings 
at  this  age,  I  gave  them  to  him  to  divide  among  his  followers,  who  seemed  all  to  hold 
him  in  reverence,  and  were  ail  silent  whenever  he  spoke,  or  appeared  about  to  8))eak. 
Unluckily  there  w  ere  fourteen  children,  and  only  thirteen  pennies ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  retain  the  last  for  himself,  he  saw  one  little  girl,  w’ho  was  so  small  tliat  she 
had  been  overlooked.  He  immediately  gave  her  his  own,  and  seemed  happier  than 
the  rest  when  ho  had  done  iu  Such  a  hero  as  this  might  become  a  Uennel,  or  a 
-Mallhus,  or  a  Bayard :  but  he  will  flourish  and  fade  unseen,  at  the  plough  or  the 
mattock,  unless  Lord  Breadalbane  or  Colonel  Stewart  should  discover  in  him  the 
germ  of  a  Simpson,  a  Ferguson,  or  a  Burns. 

This  unfortunately  affords  the  Doctor  no  opportunity  of  figuring  as  the 
hero  of  his  own  tale  ;  so  at  Killin  be  meets  with  “  a  man  of  reputed  educa¬ 
tion,  and,  by  grace,  a  philosopher,  and,  as  he  doubtless  flattered  himself,  a  man 
of  taste,”  who  accosts  him  at  the  inn-door — abuses  Killin  as  the  ugliest  place 
he  ever  saw  in  his  life — and  applies  to  the  Doctor,  who  **  he  knew  was  a  per-- 
son  of  (asie,  and  understood  these  things,”  to  shew  him  what  there  was  to 
look  at.  The  Doctor,  of  course,  is  all  pity  and  contempt  for  the  nameless 
wight  whom  he  introduces  here,  merely  to  hang  a  compliment  to  himself 
about  the  poor  fellow's  neck,  and  that  he  may  make  an  occasion  to  abuse 
“  the  people  who  travel  and  write  tours.”  “  1  dare  say,”  adds  he,  “  he  re¬ 
turned  from  his  Highland  tour  as  well  informed  on  all  points  as  he  was  on  the 
subject  of  Killin.”  But  the  Doctor  is  not  yet  done  with  the  “  man  of  re¬ 
puted  education,  and,  by  grace,  a  philosopher ;”  he  produced  him  once  more 
at  Lochcarn,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  fairly  hammering  him  to 
Jeath.  After  some  deplorable  rant  about  **  Geology,  divine  maid,”  ham- 


tffi  :  !  And,  I»crt)ndly,  why  does  he  take  i 
tuliy,  than  a  wise  man  to  shew  his  knowledge  ? 
is  it  the  only  quality  of  which  we 
«  nicssat^  fruiii  a 
questin';  L.> - 

much  illumiiuition  from  so  celebrated  a  personage 
Highlands  as  Jack  Pudding  himself^ 
as  the  philosopher  that  bore  it 
queiKey  as  well  in  my  eyes  as  in 
ostlers  of  Killin  ~ 
hammer  were  equally  visible 
)»rudcnt  conceal  them  in  their  pockets. 

“  angry,**  and  to  fight,  every  tailor  carried  his  sword  by  his  side.  Now. 
head  who  has  cracked  a  stone  at  Salisbury  Crai[ 
country,  to  the  astonishment  of  innocent  people  and  his  own  vast  inconvenience.  The 
world  will  never  be  the  wiser  for  all  their  hammers.  My  philosopher  requested  to 
know  what  the  opposite  mountain  was 
not  what ;  but  the  wrord  was  not  very  long. 
had  tpokrn  in  fieathcn  Grrck:  and  thus,  with  one  little  word, 
length,  /  fathomed  the  depth  and  bottom  of  his  mincralogical  understanding  !  Yet  he 
w  ill  wTite  a  book.  And,  w  hat  is  worse,  he  will  tell  the  world  his  name.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  gibbet  him  ;  every  man  has  a  right  to  perform  this  ceremony  on  his  own  (ler- 
ioiii  if  he  pleases. 

Now,  seriously,  this  is  too  bad.  The  story,  as  told  by  the  Doctor,  proves 
that  he  is  both  a  puppy  and  a  brute,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  been  kicked 
for  his  insolence ;  but  as  we  have  a  tolerable  guess  whom  he  points  at,  mo¬ 
tives  of  delicacy  alone  prevent  us  from  “  gibbetting”  the  name  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  and  meritorious  individual,  and  from  calling  down  on  the  head 
of  this  impertinent,  gasconading  Anglo-Scot  the  indignation  and  contempt  of 
every  honourable  mind.  These  examples  were  necessary  to  our  purpose,  as 
they  sufHciently  demonstrate  his  intolerable  pedantry  and  conceit,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  at  present,  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes.  He  is  eter¬ 
nally  aiming  at  wit,  without  being  witty,  labouring  an  antithesis,  when  he 
should  be  stating  a  fact ;  and  fancying  that  he  is  extremely  smart,  tranchantf 
and  sarcastic,  when  he  is  only  heavy,  malignant,  and  dull.  But  to  procee<l : 

After  various  rambles,  counter-rambles,  and  doublings,  the  Doctor  finds 
himself  at  Blair-in-.Athole,  where  he  tells  us  “  he  must  say  something,  or  it 
would  be  ingratitude  to  a  place  of  which  he  knows  each  dingle  bush  and 
alley  green  ;  ingratitude  to  its  lovely  scenes  and  to  its  hospitable  towers  ;  to 
the  Noble  Owner  of  which  this  amntrp  owes  a  deep  deht^  for  the  unwearied 

activity  of  his  exertions  and  example,"and  of  whom  it  is  1 

say,  that  he  is  a 

stance,  at  least,  wre  are  not  disposed  to  Question  the  sincerity  of  the  Doctor’s 
gratitude  to  the  “  place,”  the  “  hospitable  towers,  “  '  ‘ 

cr :”  the  place  is  beautiful,  the  towers  are  i‘_.  ...  ... _ _ 

is  one  of  the  very  best  men  extant ;  but  till  we  read  the  Doctor  s 
had  not  the  slightest  conception  that  his  Grace  was  so  great  a  public  benefac¬ 
tor,  tliat  the  “  TOuntry”  was  so  **  deeply  in  his  debt,”  or  that  *'  the  unweari¬ 
ed  activity  of  his  exertions  had  extended  farther  than  regenerating  his  own 
maintaining  his  political  ascendancy  in  the  county.  And 
verily  he  h^s  had  his  reward.  Has  he  not,  at  this  present  writing,  twenty~five 
fcrmj  in  his  own  hands,— -and  is  not  bis  portrait  suspended  in  the  County- 
liall  at  1  erth  .  What  could  his  Grace,  or  his  “  shadow”  the  Doctor,  wish 
how  comes  it  that  this  grateful  mineralogist  is  so  surly  with 

c  .  ohle  OwuCT  of  Taymoutb,  who,  with  only  one  exception,  has  done 
more  way  of  regenerating,  or  rouping  out,  than  any  other  proprietor 
l^he  Highlands,  and  who,  therefore,  on  his  own  shewing,  mwaf  be  a  public 
benefactor,  and  a  pattern  of  a  truly  Scotch  Country  Gentleman  ?”  Is  the 
iJoctor  8  tnotto  ‘  no  pudding,  no  praise  Not  a  whisper  of  the  hospitable 
layraouth,  “  of  which  he  knows  not  that  he  can  say  aojl^t 
whicli  has  said  by  others,  and  which  was  never  said  by  any  on* 

uwff  than  by  Burns,  who,  uhenem-  he  aifemvted  to  deseribe  natural  ife- 


Is 


ought  to  be  vain  ?  While  at  breakfast,  I  received 
_  '  i  ‘‘  gentleman  with  a  hammer,”  asinine  host  announced  him,  re. 

tl»e  honour  of  a  conference,  as  he  was  in  search  of  knowledge,  and  expected 

;  as  well  known  through  all  the 
The  hammer  was  bright  from  the  anvil  ;  raw 
;  hut  was  displayed  in  great  state,  as  if  to  gain  conse- 
those  of  Mr  Cameron,  and  of  all  the  waiters  and 
1,  and  Tyndrum,  and  Loch  Earn,  and  Callander.  The  folly  and  the 
for  he  wore  both  on  the  outside  of  his  coat  ;  the  more 
W^hen  it  was  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  be 

’,  every  block - 
ig  must  display  a' hammer  about  the 

My  philosopher  requested  to 
made  of.**  I  answered,  neglectingly,  I  know 
He  looked  as  much  confounded  as  if  I 
not  half  an  inch  in 


praise  enough  to 
pattern  of  a  truly  British  Country  Gentleman.”  In  this  in- 

•  s 

and  the  Noble  Own- 
hospitable,  and  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
‘  ‘  ‘  \  DufferYi  we 


fj<?ry,  unconnectetl  with  his  own  peculiar  moral  views  and  situations,  sank 
the  lowest  of  the  low  !  !”  On  the  contrary,  he  rakes  up  the  yet-un- 
ex})iatttl  horrors  of  Glenco,  to  hurl  them  in  the  teeth  of  the  Clan  Cainnbcll. 

Let  us  remember,”  says  he,  “  tliat  the  really  guilty  were  Breadaibane 
and  Glcnlyon.”  Here,  we  are  happy  to  say,  we  so  far  agree  with  him. 

“  The  principally  guilty”  were,  to  be  sure,  Breadaibane,  aided  and  abetted 
by  President  Stair,  and  his  son  the  Secretary,  **  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Lauderdale’s  administration  ;”  Glenlyon  was  the  miserable  instrument  by 
which  the  chief  of  his  name  perpetrated  his  savage  vengeance.  But  when  he 
says  that  “  the  massacre  of  Glenco  was  not  the  act  of  William,”  and  that 
the  stigma  must  attach,  **  not  to  the  House  of  Nassau,  but  to  that  of  Camp, 
bell,”  we  must  demur  to  so  broad  a  conclusion,  and  protest  against  the  doc¬ 
trine  in  morals  which  it  seems  to  infer.  Breadalbane’s  atrocious  guilt  no 
sane  person  will  dispute  ;  he  was  the  primum  molnte  of  tlie  whole,  and  was 
already  inured  to  massacre,  by  the  execution  of  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
against  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  whose  estates  he  hiid  formerly  usuriied.  Nor 
is  it  denied  that  the  fact  of  Macdonald  of  Glenco  having  made  his  submis¬ 
sion  to  Government  was  carefully  concealed  from  William.  What,  in  these 
circumstances,  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  King  ?  It  was  this:  He  si^- 
ed,  and,  for  the  greater  security  of  those  who  were  to  be  concerned  in  this 
tragedy,  countersigned^  instructions  to  proceed  to  military  execution  against 
the  men  of  Glenco  ;  he  armed  private  hatred  with  the  authority  of  govern^ 
ment  and  law,  on  the  testimony  of  persons,  one  of  whom  was  notoriously  dis- 
ati'ected  ;  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  farther  inquiry,  he  issued  orders 
for  the  extermination  of  a  whole  race.  How,  then,  can  it,  with  any  truth, 
be  said,  that  the  massacre  of  Glenco  **  was  not,*’  so  far,  at  least,  **  the  act  of 
^V'illiam.^”  There  were  many  circumstances  which  might  have  aroused  his 
suspicion.  Breadaibane  was  at  feud  with  the  Macdonalds ;  his  character 
was  notoriously  sanguinary  ;  and  the  warrant  was,  contrary  to  all  usage,  re¬ 
quired  to  be  countersigned.  Isa  Prince  to  be  exonerated  from  all  share  in 
the  guilt  of  a  dreadful  crime,  because  he  recklessly  issues  tlie  warrant  for  its 
commission, — because  the  perpetrators,  having  once  tasted  of  blood,  exceed 
the  limits  of  their  instructions,  and  revel  in  all  the  excesses  of  brutal  and 
barbarian  vengeance?  The  law  of  no  civilized  country  admits  ignorance  to 
be  set  forth  as  a  plea  of  exculpation  for  the  commission  of  crime  :  it  says, 
“  If  you  were  ignorant,  why  did  you  not  inquire  ?”  Negligence  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  is  as  bail  as  intention  ;  to  say  nothing  of  entrusting  to  private  hatred 
and  malice  the  execution  of  a  public  sentence.  The  massacre  of  Glenco, 
therefore,  wflj,  and  will  ever  he  held,  to  a  certain  extent,  “  the  act  of  Wil¬ 
liam,”  and  the  indelible  stigma  of  the  crime  will  attach,  in  nearly  equal 
degrees,  to  the  House  of  Nassau  and  that  of  Campbell. 

Prom  Glenco,  the  Doctor  enters  the  Moor  of  llannocb,  a  space  of  some 
IS  miles  of  black  bogs  and  desolation,  for  the  transit  of  which  he  hires  a 
Highland  pony,  wim  a  guide,  for  the  exorbitant  sum  of  two  guineas.  The 
almost  unknown  spot”  is  passed,  of  course ;  the  Doctor,  very  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  escapes  drowning  in  a  peat-moss ;  and  the  rascally  Celt 
who  attends  him,  Sandy  Macdonald  by  name,  demands  first  an  extra  guinea, 
because  it  was  harvest,”  and,  failing  in  that  modest  requisition,  aught 


and  Sandy  objurgates  him  in  pure  Erse  and  broken  English,  concluding  by 
calling  him  not  a  gentleman.”  The  Doctor  acquiesces  in  the  reproach  ; 
“  assures”  Sandy  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  an  informer,  and  that, 
instead  of  paying  him,  he  would  lodge  an  information  against  him  for 
letting  horses  on  hire  without  a  license.  ’  This  awful  threat  was  enough  : 
the  rage  of  the  mountaineer  fell  **  to  a  moderate  level Sandy  sot  his  money, 
and  departed,  **  vowing  revenge  agsinst  the  next  Saxon  who  soould  fall  in¬ 
to  his  clutches.*'  Hence,  the  Doctor  concludes,  It  is  not  very  wonderful 
that  travellers  in  the  Highlands  call  the  peonlc  extortioners."  It  is  not,  un¬ 
doubtedly  ;  provided  it  were  true  that  the  wnole  race  of  Gael  were  smitten 
with  the  insatiable  cupidity  of  Sandy  Macdonald,  or  that  the  said  Sandy  con¬ 
stituted  the  people”  in  his  proper  worthless  pmon.  On  another  occasion,  the 
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Doctor  eays,  1  am  weil  aware  ot  tiie  anci  uiracuiiT  oi  gtucrHimn^  on 
luitiuiiai  characu.*r  vet,  in  the  face  oi’  this  avowed  conviction  of  the  folly" 
of  ao  “  gcncraluinp,’’  hesetsdown  the  whole  lli«;hlanders  as  “  extortioners," 
lK>cauiie  one  knave  had  the  impudence  to  try  how  far  his  facility  would  go. 
Nay,  at  I’luscardt  n,  he  meeu  with  a  trait  of  character  of  a  very  opposite  kind, 
—an  instance  of  the  most  scrupulous  and  conscientious  honesty  ;  but  lest  any 
merit  should  therefrom  redound  to  the  hated  sons  of  the  Gael,  he  takes  care 
to  say  that  ‘‘  Pluscanlen  is  not  in  the  Highlands,’*  though  he  forgets  to  add, 
that  the  ])oor  woman  in  question  w’as  a  Highlander.  A  man  who  is  so 
egregious  a  noodle  as  to  agree  to  give  two  guineas  where  aught  shillings 
would  have  been  sutHcieni,  and,  what  is  more,  w’ould,  as  we  can  vouch  from 
exjH'riciicc,  have  been  tliankfully  received  from  any  one  who  had  the  least 
tact  or  knowledge  of  the  ]K*ople  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  deserves  all  the 
objurgation  of  all  the  Sanily  Macdonalds  extant,  and  to  be  thoroughly  fieecetl 
to  Ixxjt,  as  a  punishment  for  his  folly  and  extra^'agance. 

Hut  if  the  Doctor  believes  in  Highland  “  extortion,” 
for  his  fault,  by  his  scepticism  in  regard  to  Highland  fidelity — the  “ 
ru/jfii  for  which  the  people  are  ] 


he  more  than  atones 
incor- 

pretty  generally  thought  to  have  been 
distinguished,  before  the  grand  process  of  modern  civilization  commenced. 
Adverting  to  the  concealment  of  I’rince  C’harles  alter  the  battle  of  Cullo<len, 
lie  says,  “  unless  Highlanders  themselves  had  been  his  blootl-hounds,  (he 
means  the  blood-hounds  of  the  ^overnivevl f)  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
discovered  in  any  one  of  the  fJnees  where  he  took  rejuf(v.  English  sitldiers 
niijrJit  have  hunted  him  in  vain  till  now,”  \  ol.  1.,  p.  4o6.  These  averments 
would  startle  any  bexly  who  has  not  had  the  gootl  fortune  to  read  Dr  Mac- 
culloch’s  l)ook  ;  because  it  is  commonly  by  courtesy  presumed,  that  a  man 
lias  calmly  meditated  and  weighed  what  he  deliberately  prints  and  gives 
forth  to  the  world  ;  but  after  perusing  that  w'ork,  it  is  impossible  to  wonder 
at  any  thing,  ^\'e  crave  jxirmission,  with  all  due  and  becoming  respect,  to 
submit  the  following  queries  to  the  Doctor’s  consideration  :  1.  Were  not 
liighhinders  (Campbells)  employed  as  well  as  Knglish  soldiers,  in  “  hunt¬ 
ing”  the  unhappy  Hrince  ?  *2.  W’as  not  Charles,  on  one  occasion,  saved  from 
tailing  into  the  hands  of  his  ])ursuers,  by  the  unparalleled  devotion  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  who  strikingly  resembled  him 
in  iKTSon,  and  cheerfuUy  sacrificed  his  life  to  continue  the  “  heroic  decep¬ 
tion"  which  that  resemblance  had  produced }  3.  W” hen  he  was  hemmetl 
w  ithin  the  island  of  Skye,  and  every  exit  vigilantly  guarded,  what  would 
have  become  of  him  but  for  the  admirable  contrivance  and  conduct  of  Flora 
Macdonald  ?  4.  On  tht‘se,  and  other  occasions  of  a  similar  kind  which  might 
be  mentioned,  was  not  escape  rendered  utterly  impracticable,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  sujierior  address  of  the  native  Highlanders,  whose  vigilant 
fidelity  never  rclaxeil,  and  to  whom  the  largest  bribe  ever  offered  for  treach¬ 
ery  belli  out  no  temptation  ?  5.  Is  it  not  a  dowrnright  perversion  of  facts, 

to  allege  that  the  fidelity  of  the  Highlanders  was  merely  nefrative,  when  it 
is  notorious  that  but  for  their  active  and  unwearied  assistance,  the  Prince 
could  not  have  existed  or  concealeil  himself  for  one  month,  far  less  six  ? 

6.  ill  Dr  Macculloch  have  the  kindness  to  match  this  never-to-be-forgotten 
examjde  of  chivalrous  devotion,  by  producing  a  parallel  instance  from  the 
liistory  of  any  jHople  wlili  which  he  may  bap{)en  to  be  acquainted  ?  If  he 
w  ill  answer  these  Queries  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  promise  to  believe—" 
almost  any  tiling  he  may  ch use  to  tell  us;  even  that  our  worthy' friend^ 
Don^ild  Sinclair,  inn-ket'per  at  Kinloch  llannoch,  bears  the  Christian  name' A 
ut  ^i'Ac;/tuj,^and  with  his  immortal  needle  repaired  some  injuries  “of  time^' 
and  travel  in  tlie  Doctor's  inexpressibles;  that  the  poems  of  old  Stnian,  the^- 
prototyiM!  of  ^e  illustrious  llaron  of  TuUy-Veolan,  are  “  a  disgusting  mix«V- 
*■^1^  •“d  relif^on  and  that  the  Doctor  was  perfectly  justi* 

liable  lu  U‘Uiug  his  readers  the  colour  of  Mrs  Pennycuik’s  nose.  •»  * 

It  was  Buonaparte,  we  believe,  who  once  said,  that,  from  the  sublime 
iMc  ridiculous,  is  but  a  step.  The  transition  is  as  easy  from  a  Prince  to  •  i 
lligulaud  ion-keeper, — from  Charles  Kdward  Stuart,  to  Donald,  o/ui#  Sbe-ru 
mus  Sinclair.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  latter.  The  Doctor  discoren 
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Donaiil,  alias  Slicmus,  has  a  Hhninf^  wliich,he  says,  **  had  one  prime  merit; 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roxburgh  club,  for  it  was  very  black  and  findinj^, 
in  the  said  library,  such  books  as  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Letnpriere’s 
Ihctionary,  Montaigne,  Virgil,  Grotius  de  Veritate,  ('lerk’s  Ovid,  &e.,  he 
enters  forthwith  into  some  “  amusing  speculations  on  “  the  libraries  of  these 
Highland  inns.’*  Now,  in  the  present  case,  the  whole  mystery  and  marvel 
will,  we  hoi>e,  vanish,  when  we  state,  that  Donald’s  son,  a  very  promising 
youtii,  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and  that  the  books  in  question  were 
his,— a  fact  which  the  Doctor  might  have  easily  learntnl,  had  facts  been  his 
object.  But  then  the  speculation  about  **  the  libraries  of  these  Highland 
inns”  would  have  been  utterly  lost ;  and  who  cares  for  facts,  when  he  may 
have  fine  writing  ? 

I’here  is  more,  however,  than  fine  writing,  in  the  following  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  statement:  “  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  fftere  is  fwt  a  garden  from 
iiarra-llead  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  nor  from  the  Mull  of  (^^ntyre  to 
Cape  Rath.  1  can  most  truiy  assure  you  that  I  never  saw  such  a  thin^,  nor 
even  a  culinary  vegetable  of  any  kind.  You  might  as  well  seek  for  a  nian- 
gostecn  as  for  an  onion  ;  a  leek,  a  turnip,  or  even  a  cabbage.  AV’hcther  the 
(Jaeiic  language  has  names  for  such  objects,  I  know  not,  but  the  articles 
themselves  are  utterly  unknow  n  ;  and  i  will  rnoDUCE  you  ten 
TUOrSANI)  HIGHLANDERS  WHO  NEVER  SAW  EITHER”...”  1  OnCC  SUppOScd 
that  the  poor  little  people  in  the  Highlands  had  never  heard  of  gardens  and 
vegetables,  and  that  they  might  therefore  be  taught  to  mend  their  diet,  and 
increase  their  comforts,”  Vol.  II.,  p.  291.  And  again,  at  p.  293  of  the  same 
volume,  he  says,  ”  1  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  any  other  vegetable 
than  potatoes  at  a  real  Highland  table**  He  admits  that  there  are  some  few 
exceptions  ;  but  he  distinctly  avers  that  these  are  to  be  found  ”  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Lowlands,  or  in  the  hands  of  low  country  tenants,  or  under  some 
jH.'culiar  circumstances  of  accident,  w’ithout  afeecting  the  general 
rRiNcirLE.”  Now,  let  us  examine  a  little,  in  detail,  this  admirable  and 
unique  piece  of  information.  1.  ”  1  can  venture  to  say,”  quoth  the  Doctor, 
“  that  there  is  not  a  garden  from  Barra- Head  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  nor 
from  the  Mull  of  Canty  re  to  Cape  Rath  ;”  and  he  adds,  ”  I  can  most  truly 
assure  you  that  I  never  sav?  such  a  thing,  nor  even  a  culinary  vegetable  of  any 
kind.”  After  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  thing  he  may  ”  venture 
to  say  but  when  he  gravely  asserts,  that,  throughout  the  long  track  he  de¬ 
fines,  he  ”  never  saw  a  garden,  nor  even  a  culinary  vegetable  of  any  kind,**  W’e 
must  suppose,  either  that  he  is  joking,  or  that,  if  he  be  not,  he  is  as  blind 
as  one  of  his  own  hammers, — or,  if  neither  of  these  solutions  be  admissible, 
tliat  he  is  a  person  who  will  ”  venture  to  say”  any  thing.  He  was  frequently 
at  Broadford,  in  Skye  ;  how  happens  it  that  he  ”  never  saw”  the  garden 
ot  Mr  Mackinnon  of  Corry,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.^  He  has 
lavoured  us  with  a  long  account  of  Portree ;  did  he  ”  never  see”  the  garden 
ot  Mr  Maepherson,  which,  like  that  of  Mr  Mackinnon,  is  well  stocked  with 
truit-trees  and  bushes  of  all  sorts,  to  say  nothing  of  ”  culinary  vegetables,” 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance?  Is  there  no  garden  at  Armadale 
Castle,  none  at  Dun  vegan,  (there  are  two,)  none  at  Balmacara,  none  at 
Inverinetjon  the  banks  of  Lochduich  ?  We  ask  him,  if,  at  the  head  of  Loch- 
ourn,  one  of  the  very  wildest  spots  in  the  whole  Highlands,  (which  he  also 
visited,)  he  ”  never  saw”  the  garden  of  Macdonald  of  Barrisdale,  which 
would  be  esteemed  a  fine  one  even  in  some  of  the  most  cultivated  pqrts  of 
the  Lowlands  ?  Nay,  we  will  thank  him — nay  more,  defy  him — to  mention 
the  name  of  a  single  Highland  gentleman  who  ha*  not  a  garden  which  produces 
all  the  ‘‘  culinary  vegetables”  he  has  stated — and  more.  But  we  go  much  far¬ 
ther  tlian  this.  Every  reipectable  person  who  rents  a  portion  of  land  culti¬ 
vates  a  garden  for  the  u*e  of  his  family,  and  rears  all  the  vegetables  he  has 
condescended  on  ;  nor,  on  the  extensive  estates  of  M‘Leod  of  M'Leod,  for 
example,  is  there,  so  far  as  we  know,  (and  we  have  had  occasion  to  know 
s  little  on  the  subject,)  a  single  exception  to  this  statement.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  the  barony  of  Glenelg,  with  which  the  Doctor  ought  to  be 
acquaint^,  as  be  has  bk>a^  a  great  (j^l  of  paper  on  the  inbject ;  and  we 
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nfcty  juit  roeniion,  at  ooe  instance  out  of  many  which  we  could  bring  foiN. 
ward,  the  fanu  of  Beolary,  situated  on  the  coast,  to  which  there  it  attached 
a  capital  garden,  tastefully  laid  out  by  a  native  Highlander,  and  stocked 
with  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  besides  the  grand  desideratuin  of  **  culi- 
nary  vegeuhlet.**  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  common  people  have  not 
“  kale-yards,"  for  tire  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  because  many  of  them 
hate  no  ground  ;  but  such  of  tliem  as  have,  (and  tl)is  is  still  a  very  consi- 
derable  number,)  lay  out  little  plate,  adjoining  their  huts,  in  which  they 
rear  greens  and  potatoes  ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man,  who  has  eyes  in 
his  head,  and  will  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  to  dispute  the  fact. 
Vet  Dr  MaccuUoch  says,  that  “  there  is  not  a  (rurden  from  Barra-Hcad  to 
the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  nor  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Cape  Rath  that 
be  can  truly  aver  “  he  never  taw  such  a  tiling,  nor  even  a  culinary  veg^e- 
tulle  of  any  kind  !  H**  If  we  chose,  we  could  refresh  his  memory  by  in- 
furoiiiig  him  where  he  himtelf  atk  “  culinary  vegetables,"  the  produce  of 
that  country  where  there  are  no  gardens  and  no  vegetables  !  S.  Ue  asserts, 
tlut  **  you  might  as  well  seek  for  a  mangosteen  as  for  an  onion,  a  itek,  or  a 
turnip  ;"  that  **  the  articles  are  utterly  unknown  and  that  **  he  will  pro¬ 
duce  ten  thousand  Highlanders  who  never  taw  eiUter*’  This,  we  believe,  U 
the  6rst  time  it  was  ever  alleged  that  **  onions"  were  utterly  unknown** 
to  the  Highlandera,  who,  for  centuries  past,  have  been  twitted  on  account 
of  their  ravenous  fondness  for  that  pathetic  root.  The  assertion,  however, 
is  false :  the  onion  is  as  well  known  t^o  the  Highlander,  as  the  leek  to  the 
Welshman,  or  cabbage  to  the  carnivorous  John  Bull :  and  we  hereby  en¬ 
gage  to  pay  him  down  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Sterling  pqr  head  for  each 
hifrhlander  be  shall  produce  who  **  never  saw"  a  turnip,  a  cabbage,  a  leek, 
or  an  onion.  He  affirms  **  he  can  produce  ten  thousand :  so  muc£  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  him,  the  worse  for  us  :  nothing  is  impossible  to  your  modem  Geolo¬ 
gists  :  they  build  up  and  dc'stroy  worlds  at  their  pleasure :  and,  therefore, 
no  one  who  knows  what  they  can  do  will  doubt  that  is  'quite  as  easy  for 
Dr  Macculloch  to  produce  ten  thousand  Highlanders  who  ^ve  never  seen 
an  onion,  as  to  put  Dun  Mae  ISniochain  in  bis  snuff-mull,  or  carry  the  ialand 
of  Hum  in  his  breeches*  pocket. 

Something  too  much  of  onions  ;  by  the  sheer  force  of  sympathy,  our  own 
eyes  are  in  tears :  so,  as  we  happen  to  be  hovering  about  Skye,  we  ahall  en- 
dktevour  to  relieve  this  dull  prosing  by  one  of  the  Doctor's  inimitable  **  drt- 
malic  sketches" — a  sketch,  to  wit,  of  mine  hostess  of  the  inn  at  Kyle-Rea. 
It  seems  be  had  just  been  reading  St.  Ronan's  M^ell,  and  had  a  prodigious 
itching  to  fall  in  with  a  Highland  Meg  Dods;  and,  as  our  readers  must 
have  uready  perceived,  the  factor  is  never  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  be 
goes  in  search  of.  "  Why,"  says  he,  “  sbonld  1  be  more  afi^id  to  tell  the 
TRUTH  than  the  author  of  St.  Ronan's  Well?"  Certainly,  l^tor,  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  :  **  speak  truth  and  shame  the  Devil,"  even  if  his 
infernal  migesty  were  the  author  of  St.  Ronan's  Well,  and  the  natural 
fatlicr  of  Meg  Dods.  The  reader  will,  upon  no  account  whatever,  skip  the 
following  extract. 

It  WM  earlj  in  the  morning  mhen  Boger  (the  poi^)  and  1  arrived  at  th«  paw  I 
and,  winding  dan  n  the  long  descent  between  the  mouoteips  of  the  Kyle  Rich,  found 
ourselves  in  front  of  the  inn.  “  This  is  the  ferry  .house.”— “  Aye,  aye,  ye’ll  be  want- 
mg  the  ferry,  nac  doot  To  be  sure;  and  you  can  give  roe  aome  breakfast." 

the  Sabbath.*'~**  I  know  that ;  but  I  suppose  one  may  breakfast  on  the 
Sabbath  Aye,  Psc  worn  ye— tint's  a  bonny  beast."— “  It's  my  Lord’s  pon^.” 

I  thought  it  was  Roger ;  I  thought  I  kennM  his  face.  And  where  ’ll  ye  be 
?  ’““**  I  going  to  Eilan  Reoch,  axul  I  want  some  breakfast."— “  A  weel,  a 
weel,  I  dinna  ken  t  Lassie !  tak*  the  gentleman’s  horse."  No  sooner,  however,  bad 
Mrs  Nicholson  taken  possession  of  the  gentleman  and  his '  horse,  and  Ws  property 
jdao,  securing  thus  the  soul  and  body  both  of  Don  Pedro,  than  all  thia  civility  vanWi- 
ed  on  a  sadden,  smaU  at  it  was  before.  1  asked  far  the  ferry-man,  and  the  boat,  and 
the  tide— the  kenn’d  naething  about  the  ferry— ^  Why,  I  thought  you  said  this  was 
•he  ferry.house  r*— •*  That  was  true  i  bat  the  ferrY^xwt  was  halfouinils’oir,  and  abe 
nothing  to  da  arith  the  ferry -man,  and  her  buatMUid  srat  not  at  Iktitw,  und  the 
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fCTrt'boftt  trouUl  -not  take  a  horse,  aixi  Mrs  Nieholson  did  not  care  what  became  of  the 
horse,  or  of  me,  or  of  the  tide.”—**  Would  she  not  send  ^  Na-*.l  might  gang 
aiKl  speer  myself  if  I  liklt.**i »  Good  Highland  civility,  thiej  particularly  to  yourland# 
lord’s  tiiend.  But  Mrs  Nicholson  said  she  cared  not  a  baubee  for  my  Lord  nor  hia 
friends  iicilher. 

1  was  obliged  to  go  and  look  after  the  ferry-boat  myself.  When  I  came  there, 
there  Wcis  a  boat,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  ferry*man  was  at  church,  five  miles  off,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water ;  he  would  probably  be  back  by  twelve  o'clock,  or  two  or 
three,  or  not  at  all.  When  I  returned  to  Mrs  Nicholson,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready. 

“  Where  is  my  breakfast  ?” — “  And  dev  ye  want  breakfast  ?" — “  The  deuce  is  in 
you.” — “  Ye  manna  swear  on  the  Sablmth,”  said  the  puritannical  hag,  but  ye’ll 
get  your  breakfast:  aye,  aye,  ye’s  get  gude  tea  and  eggs.”  It  was  twelve  o’clock  be¬ 
fore  this  breakfast  came  ;  and,  instead  of  tea  and  eggs,  there  entered  a  dirty  wooden 
bowl  full  of  salt  herrings  and  potatoes.  This  was  the  very  diet  with  which  her  vil- 
lanous  ancestry  fed  the  prisoners  w’ho  were  thrust  into  their  dungeons  to  choak  with 
thirst :  and  when  1  remonstrated,  she  told  me  that  1  was  ower  fine,  and  a  saut  her¬ 
ring  was  a  gude  breakfast  for  ony  gentleman,  let  alone  the  like  o’  me.”  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  eat  salt  herrings,  after  six  hour’s  walking  and  riding  in  a  hot  summer’s  day  ; 
but  that  did  not  exempt  me  from  paying  two  shillings.  In  the  end,  the  ferry-boat 
was  not  forthcoming, — the  man  was  not  to  be  found,— .4ie  would  not  cany  a  horse  if 
he  was, — I  w  as  obliged  to  go  without  my  breakfast,— -and  finding  a  man  with  a 
cockie-shell  of  a  boat  idling  along  the  shore,  1  left  Roger  to  the  mercy  of  Mrs  Nkhol- 
sou,  and  rowed  down  the  strait  to  Kilan  Ileoch. 

On  the  next  day  1  returned  to  claim  my  horse :  and  now  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  .Mr  and  Mrs  Nicholson  united ;  a  worthy  pair.  You  have  no  Mr  Dods  in  your 
establishment.  Mr  Nicholson  immediately  opened  his  battery,  and  asked  me  what 
business  I  had  to  leave  my  horse  with  him  so  long,  to  eat  up  all  people’s  grass  t” 
he  had  a  mind  to  let  it  go,  as  be  supposed  1  should  never  pay  for  the  keep.  Now 
this  was  a  hypothesis  Mr  Nicholson  had  no  right  to  form.  I  left  my  horse  at  his 
inn ;  what  w’as  his  charge  ?” — He  could  not  mako  a  charge  (  grass  was  very  scarce, 
and  he  paid,  God  knows  what,  for  his  field.”  I  could  only  presume  that  his  business 
was  to  keep  horses  and  to  charge  for  them.  In  fact,  poor  Roger  had  been  turned 
loose  on  the  sea-shore,  to  pick  np  what  he  could  ;  and  Mr  Nicholson,  after  much 
calculation,  and  grumbling  and  swearing,  determined  that,  as  a  great  favour  to  Lord 
Mac  Donald’s  friend’s,  he  would  condescend  to  take  six  shillings  for  the  night’s  starva¬ 
tion  ;  a  sum  greater  than  the  annual  rent  of  all  the  grass  which  he  poesessed ;  mut¬ 
tering  again,  even  when  he  felt  the  dulcifying  touch  of  the  silver,  at  people  briitg- 
ing  their  horses  to  eat  up  all  his  grass.”  Thus  ended  my  adventure,  as  far  as  Mr 
Nicholson's  grass  was  concerned ;  but  here  Mrs  Nicholson  put  in  her  oar,  and  sup¬ 
posed  I  had  been  “  after  some  of  Eilan  Reoch’s  bonny  dochters.”— “  What  business 
had  I  so  long  at  Eilan  Reoch  ;  the  lassies  were  a  hantle  too  bonny  for  the  like  o*  me, 
and  if  she  was  Eilan  Reoch,  nae  siccan  traveller  folk  shud  gang  speiring  after  her 
dochters.” — “  She  dare-said  I  kent  naething  o!  My  l^iord,  after  a*,  and  should  na 
doot  that  1  had  stawn  Roger.”  By  this  time,  Roger  seemed  to  think,  as  well  as  I, 
that  he  had  listened  long  enough  to  Meg’s  eloquence.  1  saw  that  he  was  about  to 
lose  bis  patience  and  borrow  an  opprobrious  epithet  from  the  female  collie,  w'hich 
=^c^ed,  by  its  grim  visage  and  muttering  snarl,  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  family 
feelings ;  so  1  gave  him  permission,  and  the  triple  objurgations  of  Meg,  Sposo,  and 
<-'ur,  pursued  us  till  the  sound  expii^  in  the  whistling  of  the  mountain  breeze. 

'Ye  have  only  one  alight  objection  to  this  Very  amusing  itory,  and 
that  is— -it  is  false  in  every  part.  Ewan  Mackinnon  has,  for  a  series  of 
years  past,  kept  the  inn  at  Kyle-Rea  ;  and  though  he  la  not  a  perwn  re¬ 
nown^  for  his  energy  or  activity,  he  is  blessed  with  a  wife,  whose  tidiness, 
thrift,  attention,  modesty,  and,  above  all,  civility  to  strangers,  are  almost 
proverbial  on  the  island,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  every  gentleman  who 
has  visited  it,  to  whom  we  confidently  appeal  for  the  truth  of  what  we 
now  state.  In  point  of  fact,  a  more  bare-faced  fabrication  than  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  story  was  never  palmed  upon  the  public ;  and  we 
nave  almost  Dr  Macculloch's  own  authority  for  so  describing  it;  for  he  says 
“he  had  actually  drawn  his  pen  through  the  whole,  partly  from 
COWARDICE,  and  partly  because  he  thought  the  tale  incrediule.**  We  re- 
^etthat  bis  **  pure  cowardice”  did  not  prevent  him  from  publishing  what 
he  Was  conseions.wobody  acquainted  with  the  country  would  btlunpr  a»d 
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that  lie  did  not  rcdect  that,  by  reprcaeniinp,  ag  an  unmannerly  savage,  one 
<4  the  uonbifst  and  most  rtspecUul  creatures  in  the  Highlands  or*  Islands 
at*  SooiUnd,  who  tlemnds  tor  her  bread  upon  the  character  she  bears  as  a 

• _  _ l_  •  -1.  « 


eif  il,  kind,  attentive  hostess,  he  was  inflicting  a  civil  injury  which  the  law 
has  t>rovt‘<l  itself,  in  similar  instances,  competent  to  redress.  'The  reader 

»  .  .  ,  .  1 _ -  l.  _ _ _  .1 _ 


will  observe  that  he  does  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  person  he  traduces. 
Hut  we  must  not  omit  the  sequel  of  the  story. 

As  oar  Imat  glided  along,  I  related  thi^  story  to  my  l)oatmen.  The  honour  of  the 
Highlanders  was  pii^ued,  and  they  vowed  that  .Mr  and  .Mrs  Nicholson  w^re  neither 
Gael  nor  Scot.  Had  I  any  objection  to  allow  them  to  make  a  seinire  if  they  could  ?” 
They  were  sure  that  such  a  knave  as  Mr  Nicholson  dealt  in  smuggled  whisky — very 
]K»ssiMy.’*  'fhen  hurry,  my  lx)ys,’*  said  the  Iwatswain,  “  pull  in  shore.”  The 
bf»at  was  ashore  in  an  instant,  the  men  dashed  into  the  house,  and  in  a  minute  three 
of  them  rc.api>cnred.  each  with  a  large  cask  of  whisky  on  his  slumlder,  followed  liy 
Mrs  Nicholson,  wringing  her  hands,  scolding  and  crying,  all  in  rcgitlar  set  terms  ; 
and  then  by  .Mr  Nicholson,  threatening  them  with  rohl)cry  and  revenge.  But  the 
style  and  ct)lour  of  our  long  boat  told  too  prohalde  a  story  ;  while  the  application  of 
the  t.ilisinanic  chalk  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Iwth.  “  YeVe  neither  gentlemen  nor  excise, 
men,”  said  Mr  Nicholson.  “  YeVe  rogues  and  thieves,”  cried  the  wife;  when  lo  ! 
the  awful  image  of  the  cutter  apjx*arcd,  with  the  crown  and  anchor  at  the  gaff*  end, 
gently  drifting  up  the  strait.  “  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Nicholson  ?”  said  the  boatswain  ; 
“  I  hoj>c  your  grass  is  recovert-d.” — “  Good-evening  to  you,  Mrs  Nicitolson,”  said 
■Nicll ;  “  I  hope  breakfast  will  l)e  ready  the  next  time  I  come.” — “  Sorrow  gang  \\V 
ye  all,”  said  Mrs  Nicholson  ;  “  the  de’iJ  lleeawa*  with  the  gaugers, — I  kent  weel  he 
was  na  a  gentleman.”  " 

This  **  out-Uerods  Herod  for,  if  we  understand  aright  the  drift  of  the 
story,  the  Doctor  becomes  infhrmer,  and  heads  the  crew  of  a  cutter’s  boat, 
in  plundering  Mrs  Mackinnon  of  three  ankers  of  whisky,  out  of  revenge  for 
her  incivifihf  to  himself  and  his  “  dearly-bcloved  Roger  in  which  case, 
be  deserves  to  be  broken  in  pieces  with  one  of  his  own  hammers,  or,  wbicli 
would  be  a  more  appropriate  death,  smothered  outright  in  a  huge  anker  of 
usquebaugh.  Part  of  the  story,  however,  is  undoubtedly  false;  we  mean 
where  he  makes  the  boatmen  call  Ewan  Mackinnon  and  his  wife  Mr 
and  Mrs  ATcWaom,”  and  vow  that  they  “  were  neither  Scot  nor  Gael,” 
(tlicy  arc  both  natives  of  Skye) ;  consequently  the  supposition  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Doctor  w’uuld  he,  that  the  whole  adventure  is  a  mere  coinage 
of  bis  own  bruin.  And  we  should  have  had  no  difficulty  iu  coming  at  once 
lo  this  conclusion,  had  we  not  found  him  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  3C7-C9)  ma¬ 
rauding  on  the  s^liores  of  Lismore,  with  a  gang  of  excisemen  at  his  hyels, 
and  crowing  with  delight  over  the  demolition  of  a  still,  by  the  produce  of 
vrliich  some  poor  wretches  probably  hoped  to  pay  the  exhorhitaut  rents  now 
almost  every  where  exacted.  Hut  he  this  as  it  niay,  we  humbly  opine,  that 
this  profound  geologist, — this  hero  of  hlood-stoncs,  graywacke,  and  trap,— 
might,  without  the  least  injury  either  to  the  King's  revenue  or  his  own  re¬ 
putation,  liavc  left  the  capture  of  whisky  and  the  destruction  of  stiils'to 
the  jH.T.sons  whom  the  Government  has  appointed  and  paid  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  ;  and  that,  ii  there  he  any  truth  iu  the  account  he  gives  of  his  own 
“  adveutures^  among  the  Islands,  he,  of  all  living  men,  should  be  the 
last  to  complain  of  Hi^fdand  incivility^  as  to  the  want  of  ciuilil^j.  those 
who  have  met  with  this  wi  st  have  ruovoKtn  it,”  Vol.  1.  p.  ^72  hut, 
ou  the  contrary,  should  hle.ss  God  every  day  he  rises  that  he  e^porte^his 
carcase  safe  across  the  Highland  harrier, — a  phenomenon  which  ia)eaks 
vuluiurt  for  Donald’s  forbearance !  li 

Having  thus  shown  how  our  geologist  treats  Highland  iunkeepers,'^wc 
shall  ^xt  produa'  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  talks  of 
Iwd  Gentlemen.  ^  He  visits  Strathaird,  at  whose  table,  we  kuoii/,  '}id  Vras 
hospitably  entertained,  and  in  whose  abominable  domicile  he  found  it  con* 
vcnicnt  to  tarry  for  several  days.  Reader,  mark  his  words. 

TV  house  had  three  atorica,  and  was  ftiir,  and  large,  and  new,  and'deart  ;  that  Jt| 
owiMe.  CachoUki,  who  emptied  rain  on  it  day  and  nighty  not  hy  feiMliyhwt 
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rivers,  took  care  oi  ina*  paru  inc  insiae  oeing  just  tne  reverse,  there  was  thus  a 
fair  average  for  the  whole.  The  entrance  hall,  or  possitge,  remaining  just  as  the 
inosous  had  left  it  ten  years  before,  w'as  a  pool ;  and  a  deal  Ixxird  served  for  a  bridge 
10  conduct  to  the  parlour.  The  lloor  here  had  been  tilted  without  being  fixed  ;  so 
that  it  remained  unplaned,  gaping  at  every  cranny.  A  half-crown  fell  out  of  my 
jKjcket,  and  rolled  away  till  it  sank  beneath  the  stage,  like  Don  Juan.  “  Ah,  never 
mind,”  said  my  worthy  host,  “  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  there.”  The  walls, 
too,  remained  as  they  had  come  from  the  mason’s  hands,  unplastered ;  except  that, 
instead  of  being  white,  they  w'erc  black  as  jet.  They  kept  in  the  smoke  etfbctually  5 
us  did  the  chimney,  for  not  a  pufT  was  ever  seen  to  come  out  of  it ;  hut  then,  in  re¬ 
turn,  they  admitted  all  the  rain.  Hence  the  navigation  of  the  passage ;  which,  as  1 
understood,  extended,  when  it  was  Gala-day  with  the  storm,  to  the  jmrlour  also.  My 
good  host  was  very  much  surprised  and  hurt  tfuit  he  had  an  asthma^  and  could  not 
breathe^  and  that  his  eyes  w'ere  always  intlamcd,  so  that  he  could  not  see;  consider¬ 
ing  that  Sky  was  of  so  pure  and  mild  an  air.  I  pro{X)sed  to  him  to  treat  with  the 
rain  and  the  smoke,  at  once.  It  was  useless  to  try,  for  it  had  been  so  ever  since 
the  house  had  been  built “  ten  years  “  the  masonry  was  bad,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  allow  the  house  to  be  finished.”  “  The  exposed  gable  might  be  slated,  or 
hurled.”  “  No,  he  was  determined  that  nothing  more  should  be  done  and,  in  the 
meuntime,  like  Moliere’s  misanthrope,  he  had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  abusing  the 
mason  every  day  for  ten  years.  But  the  ten  years  of  pleasure  and  jxitience  were  ex- 
I)ircd,  and  the  very  deal  boards  which  I  had  traced  hither  were  to  remedy  the  evil, 
by  building  a  new'  house.  The  existing  one  might  have  lx*en  rendered  w  ater-tight 
for  ten  |K)unds,  and  half  as  many  shillings  would  have  cured  it  of  smoking.  Tris¬ 
tram  Shandy’s  door  was  a  joke  to  this. 

How  the  expedient  turned  out  it  remains  for  the  postscript  to  say.  Three  years 
after,  I  found  a  new  house,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  original,  like  a  calf  by  its 
cow ;  the  same  bare  gable,  ex|K)sed  to  the  same  never-ending  rains,  and  all  things  else 
fitting.  Whether  it  smoked  and  leaked  also,  no  one  Knew ;  for  he  could  not  he 
to  leave  the  old  one.  When  i  think  of  such  adventures,  i  some* 
times  rub  my  eyes,  and  wonder  if  I  have  not  been  dreaming. 

Now,  as  usual,  part  of  this  statement  is  false.  Strathaird  never  had  an 
asthma  in  his  life  ;  so  he  could  not  well  be  “  very  much  surprised  and 
liurt”  on  account  of  a  malady  to  which  he  is  happily  an  utter  stranger. 
The  contemptible  story  of  the  half-crown,  with  tne  remark  ascribed  to 
Strathaird,  is — Dr  Maculloch*s  ;  who  has,  likewise,  imagined  the  remainder 
of  the  colloquy.  And  with  regard  to  the  new  house  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  original,  like  a  calf  by  its  cow,  the  Doctor  has  favoured  us  with 
no  dates,  so  we  cannot  speak  absolutely;  but  we  know  that,  in  1819,  this 
“  new  house”  was  completely  and  most  comfortably  furnished,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  Strathaird  ;  that  we  never  heard  of  his  having  occupied  the  one 
of  three  stories,  washed  outside  by  **  Cuchuliin  and  that  even  if  he  did 
occupy  it,  he  submitted  to  the  **  fashery”  of  leaving  it,  which  could  hardly 
be  unknown  to  our  author,  who  tells  us,  elsewhere,  that  he  was  in  the 
country  in  1821.  These  are  very  unimportant  matters,  and  we  beg  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  introducing  them  ;  but  they  enable  us  to  estimate  the  degree  of 
credit  due  to  our  author's  statements,  in  regard  to  others  of  more  “  pith 
and  moment,”  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  Nor  is  this  all.  They  enable  us  to  estimate  Dr  Maccul- 
loch's  notions  of  propriety  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  He  goes  to  the  house 
of  a  respectable  gentleman  ;  eats  his  mutton  and  drinks  his  wine  ;  receives 
all  the  attention  and  kindness  which  are  due  to  the  character  of  a  man  of 
science  and  a  stranger  :  in  return  for  which  he  sets  down  in  his  note- book, 
and  afterwards  pumishes  to  all  the  world,  that  his  host  is  afflicted  with  a 
rheum  in  his  eyes,  which  is  true ;  and  that  he  is  much  surprised  and 
hurt  that  he  has  an  asthma,”  which  is  false ;  that  a  half-crown,  which 
dropped  by  chance  from  his  pocket,  fell  through  the  carpet  and  floor  of  the 
parlour,  which  is  very  extraordinary ;  that  his  host  has  a  penchant  for 
building,  which  was  no  affair  of  his ;  and  that  he  most  generously  tendered 
bis  advice,  which  was  very  properly  treated  with  contempt.  Is  it  won¬ 
derful,  ifj  after  experienang  such  unbecoming  conduct,  (we  purnoscly 
avoid  using  a  stronger  term),  the  gentlemen  of  the  Highlands  should  shut 
▼OL.  XVI.  T 
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their  doors  aj^ainit  Sassaiiachs,  and  that  the  ptople  should  regard  thcru  with 
sDspicion,  and  even  hairctl  ?  And,  above  all,  is  it  for  Englishmen,  or  Eng- 
lifted  i^cotsinen  like  the  Doctor,  who  omit  no  opportunity  of  insulting  the 
prejudices,  and  outraging  the  manners  and  customs  of  strangers,  to  com- 
jdain  of  this,  or  that  nothing  but  an  enormous  bribe  vriil  induce  the  people 
among  whom  they  sojourn  to  render  them  the  smallest  service^  ? 

Std  jtaulio  nuijora  canamus  ;  we  have  a  graver  charge  to  bring  against 
the  Doctor  ;  and  as  there  is  really  no  end  to  his  malignant  abuse  and  mis¬ 
representation,  it  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  review. 

W’lieii  setting  down  some  of  his  usual  sort  of  stuff  about  Highland  fuue- 
V _  1...  OfY'llIVCt  the  dark  spirit 

which  he  describes  as  having  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
all  respect  for  the  remains  of  those  they  loved  fe- 


rals,  &c.  he  breaks  out  into  several  furious  tirades  against 
of  Calvanism,”  ^ 

the  Highlanders  “  t  .  .  . 

liciutes  himself,  that  the  antiquities  of  the  country  did  not,  “  like  the 
Catholic  monuments,  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  Knoxes  and  the  Cants 
sneers  at  “  this  Calvanized  country  pours  out  the  phials  of  his  wrath  on 
“  the  zealous  iconoclasts  of  the  Jleformation  and  blasphemes  about  “  the 
legitimate  creaghs  of  the  militant  church  of  Knox.”  Of  a  surety,  these  be 
hitter  words.  Hut  what,  we  tvould  ask,  does  this  “  Stone  Doctor,”  as  he 
calls  himself,  know  of  “  Calvanisni* — except,  perhaps,  that  a  certain  lu¬ 
minary  of  the  English  Episcopal  Bench,  the  author  of  a  life  of  his  former 
pupil,  consisting  cltiefty  of  clippings  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  wTote 
a  bad  book  to  refute”  it,  and  was  soundly  drubbed  for  his  ignorance  and 
incapacity  ?  Does  he  imagine,  that,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  him,  because  he  maligns  the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the 
country,  to  insult  the  religion  of  Scotland  at  large  ?  By  his  own  shewing, 
he  is  an  Episcopalian — a  member  of  that  church  which  nas  a  Calvamstic 
cree<l,  and  an  Arminian  clergy :  if  he  is  pleased  with  such  an  order  of 
things,  well ;  no  Scotsman  will  deride  his  l^lief,  or  ask  **  a  reason  of  the 
ho|)c  that  is  in  him.”  But  reciprocal  toleration  and  forbearance  will  not 
content  him  ;  he  must  be  the  aggre.ssor  ;  he  must  .sneer  at  “  this  Galvanized 
country,”  giin  at  “  the  Knoxes  and  the  Cants,”  abuse  “  the  iconoclasts 
of  the  Ueforroation,”  and  rave  incoherent  nonsense  about  **  the  creaghs  of 
tile  militant  church.”  For  such  language,  contempt  and  scorn  are  not 
sufficient ;  the  lash  should  be  laid  to  the  back  of  him  who  employs  it, 
witli  a  firm,  decided  hand  ;  Mr  Southey*s  “  branding-iron”  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  forehead.  He  scoffs  at  the  creed  we  revere — at  the  great  names 
which  adorn  the  history  of  cur  church.  Will  he  descend  into  the  arena  of 
controversy,  gird  up  his  loins  for  the  combat,  and  fairly  wrestle  with  the 
“  dark  spirit  that  disturbs  his  repose  ?  ^Pe  pledge  ourselves  he  has  only 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance,  and  he  will  find  an  antagonist — not 
an  anonymous  one,  like  the  writer  of  this  article,  whose  name,  however  will 
not  be  refused  to  any  one  who  can  give  a  good  reason  for  asking  it.  AVhat 
does  the  Geologist  know  of  the  iconoclasts  of  the  lleformation,”  of  the 
Knoxes  and  Gaots?  \\  e  will  answer-— He  has  read  the  glaring  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  Hume,  but  has  not  had  the  honesty  to  read,  or  the  capacity  to 
appreciate,  the  to^r  and  conclusive  investigations  of  M'Cric.  And  who 
really  were  **  the  iconoclasts  ot  the  Reformation  ?”  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  **  the  rascal  multitude,”  the  long-abused,  deluded,  and  oppressed 


Knglishmcti,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be  Knights  of  the  Hammer,  seem  to 
think  they  may  do  M  hatever  they  like  in  the  Highlands.  The  Si>ar  Cave  in 'Skye, 
which  drew  “  tears  of  rapture*’  from  the  late  amiable  and  accomplished  Lord  Kih* 
neder,  is  on  the  property  of  Macallister  of  Strathaird.  Formerly  it  was  open  to  any 
one  who  chose  to  enter.  But  to  such  a  shameful  extent  was  the  demolition’  of  the 
swa^tes,  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  sides  and  the  roof,  carried  on  by  the 
wmthems,  that,  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  Cave,  the  proprietor  was 
raiged  to  close  up  the  entrance,  putting  on  a  strong  door  and  a « power ftil  look,  the 
key  of  which  he  keeps  in  his  own  poascasion,  and  how  suffere  none  of  the  hamineriflg 
j  ^  unaccooipanied.  For  a  fragment  of  red-granite,  the  same  Goths* 
If  they  durst,  would  break  bi  pietetthe  Egyptian  obelisks  in  fiont  of  St  Peter*a*f 
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people,  bursting;  with  indijrnation  as:ainst  the  consecratoil  vilUins  who  hail 
lield  them  in  spiritual  bondag;e,  and  whose  just  fury  Knox  and  his  friends 
restrained.  It  is  true,  that  stocks  and  stones,  altars,  fonts,  with  all  the 
trumpery  and  mnttricl  of  idolatry,  were  swept  away  “  with  the  besom  of 
destruction."  'Die  Kefonnei's  did  no  more*;  they  could  not  have  done  less* 
(Jencrally  speaking,  however,  the  churches  and  religious  houses  were  saved. 
'I'hey  wanted  places  of  worship ;  they  were  not  frantic  enough  to  destroy 
that  of  which  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need,  nor  prejudiced  enough  to 
refuse  to  teach  truth  under  those  roofs  whicli  ha«l  so  long  re-echoed  to  the 
rites  and  inuinmeries  of  that  “  strono  DhtcsioN”  which,  duting  many  ages 
of  misery  and  darkness,  lorded  it  over  the  blinded  nations  :  in  a  word,  al¬ 
though  the  lleforiners  did  not  consider  the  stone  and  mortar  of  a  church 
as  invested  with  any  peculiar  sanctity,  or  proper  objects  of  8U[)erstitioU8 
veneration,  they  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of  possessing  fit 
places  where  the  people  might  assemble  to  worship  that  Almighty  lleing, 

“  w'ho  is  not  confined  to  temples  made  with  hands."  Who,  that  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  times  and  men  of  the  Ueforrnation,  can  for  a  moment  doubt, 
that,  if  Knox  had  but  “  said  the  word,"  every  Popish  place  of  worship — 
every  hive  where  dronish  monks  dreamed  and  dozed  away  their  worth¬ 
less  existence — every  prison  where  females  wasted  aw'ay  in  profligacy  and  in 
solitude,  would  have  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  not  one  stone  would  have 
been  left  upon  another  ;  perhaps  (horrescimus  referfniex )  not  even  a  ruin, 
for  the  comfort  of  our  modern  sentimental  antiquaries. 

And  in  what,  we  would  beg  to  know,  consisted  “  the  k^itimate  creaghs 
of  the  militant  church  of  Knox  Does  the  man  really  mean  to  say  that 
tlie  Church  of  Scotland  was  enriched  by  plunder  ?  If  she  was,  whither,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  have  her  riches  flown  ?  VV'as  she  not  from  the  very 
first — is  she  not  at  the  present  hour  the  poorest  church  in  the  world— yes, 
the  poorest,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  purest  f  Granted,  that 
there  wci'e  ‘‘  legitimate  creaghs  granted  that  the  property  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  plundered  and  divided.  But  who  were  the  “  legitimate  kear- 
nachs" — the  real  spoilers  ?  We  answer,  the  Crown,  in  the  first  instance-^ 
powerfully  aided  by  the  ancestors  of  some  of  those  “  Noble  Owners"  of  “  hos¬ 
pitable  towers,"  with  the  luxuries  of  whose  tables,  and  the  roupinff  out  of 
whose  tenantry,  the  Doctor  is  a  great  deal  more  familiar  than  with  the 
(lark  spirit  of  Calvinism,"  or  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That 
Church  did  not  share  in  the  spoils  of  the  system  upon  the  ruins  of  which  she 
arose :  these  w’cre  barely  sufficient  to  appease  the  ravenous  cupidity  of  tl»e 
arch-hypocrites  and  apostates,  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  gaping,  like  hungry  vultures,  to  fatten  on  the  carcase  of  the  ancient 
('hurch.  She  has,  consequently,  remained  in  a  state  of  honourable,  apostolic 
poverty ;  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  a  certain  overgrown  Hierarchy,  whicli 
costs  the  country  that  is  blessed  with  it  upwards  of  eifrht  millions  annually, 
being  more  than  equal  to  the  cost  of  all  the  other  religious  establishnaents  in 
Europe !  And  for  what  does  the  said  country  pay  eo  enonnous  a  price  ?'  For 
what,  with  a  thousand  millions  of  debt  hanging  like  a  roillstone  about  her 
neck,  is  she  so  lavish  of  her  wealth  ?  For  an  apostolic  church,  and  a  work¬ 
ing  clergy  ?  Let  the  Doctor  and  the  Dissenters,  between  them,  answer  that 
question. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  Highlands,  our  author  informs  us, 
that  “  he  did  think  that,  at  this  very  day,  the  Highlanders  were  a  religious 
P^ple,"  but,  “  fearing  that  he  is  either  an  incompetent  judge,  or  that  his 
Vreiudices  in  rAvouR  or  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the  people  have 
influenced  his  judgment,"  he  feels  himself  uecessUated  to  acquiesce  in  the 
^teinents  set  forth  in  some  recent  documents,"  which,  he  indulgently  says, 
“  must  be  considered  qfjicial**  He  had  no  “  fears"  about  his  **  incompetency 
to  judge,"  when  he  talked  of  **  the  dark  spirit  of  Calvinism,"  which  he  falsely 
secused  oi  having  eradicated,  from  the  minds  of  the  HighlaDders,  all  respect 
lor  the  remains  of  those  they  loved when  he  gtigmatized  the  Reformers 
**  holy  barbarians,"  and  poured  contumely  and  insult  on  the  illustnop^ 
of  Knox,  the  great  liounder  of  our  civil  and  rcligUnis  liberties.  Nov 


cent  <!oc\imenis.  which  must  be  considered  officiate'  or  to  inquire  ii^o  were 
the  i^rsons  by  whom  these  reports  were  generally  manufactured,  and  wfnu 
were  the  purposes  which  they  were  intended  to  serre.  We  will  supply  this 
omission.  The  persotm  who  thus  abuse  the  public  confidence  are  generally 
weak,  well-meaning  zealots,  of  what  is  called  the  Evangelical  Party,'  who 
receiving  a  commission  from  some  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  straightway  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Highlands,  ramble  about  for  a  month  or  six  week,  spying  “  fer- 
lies,’*  preaching  in  barns  to  such  of  the  poor  people  as  they  can  assemble  to¬ 
gether  “  by  beat  of  drum  ecclesiastic,"  and  invading  the  province  of  the  re¬ 
gular  clergy,  whom  they  never  fail  to  denounce  as  “  slow  bellies,"  “  wo. 
in  sheep's  clothing,"  and  shepherds  who  " 
flock  and  having  executed  their  a[ 
satisfaction,  and,  as  they  never  fail  to  tell  us, 
poor  benighted  Highlanders,  they  return  to 

the  state  of  religion  in  I . 

the  manufacturers, 
times  of  discoveries. 

“  words  in  se  ason," 


wolves 

>  “  feed  themselves  and  not  the 
ipostolic  mission  greatly  to  their  own 
1,  to  the  infinite  cilification  of  the 
►  report  to  their  constituents  on 
the  Highlands.  The  reports  themselves  are  worthy  of 
They  are  generally  a  repertory  of  miracles,  and  some- 
Sudden  awalcenings  and  conversions,  attendant  on  the 
spoken  home  to  the  conscience  by  thtse  favoured  apos¬ 
tles,  forin  the  staple  commodity ;  seasoned,  how'ever,  with  long  tirades 
against  the  laziness  and  inefficiency  of  the  parochial  clergy,  and,  occasion¬ 
ally,  hv  the  discovery  that,  in  the  districts  traversed  by  these  children  of 
tlic  light,  the  number  of  persons  who  cannot  read  exceeds,  by  a  fourth,  a 
a  third,  or  even  a  half,  “  the  total  of  the  whole"  inhabitants.  This  infor¬ 
mation  excites  no  surprise,  because  it  was  expected  and  w’antwl.  It  is, 
however,  received  with  undisguise<l  satisfaction,  given  to  the  world  as 
**  the  wonts  of  truth  and  soberness,"  and  not  unfrequently  laid  before  the 
(’ommittces  of  the  General  Assembly.  Grave  measures  are  in  consequence 
adopted.  'I'he  petty  functionaries  who  hold  a  monopoly  in  spiritual  things 
are  all  bustle,  activity,  and  benevolence.  Sermons  are  preached/  speeches 
deliveretl,  reports  spun  from  the  womb  of  reports,  each  successive  protluc- 
tion  being  overlaid  with  a  fresh  garniture  of  pious  exaggeration ;  and  the 
tradesman  and  artisan  are  of  new  called  upon  for  their  penny  a- week,  to  aid 
the  further  operations  of  those  who  are  to  convey  “  the  glad  tidings"  of 
Christianity  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland.  Now,  the  purpose 
which  all  this  machinery  is  intended  to  accomplish  cannot  elude  the'  dul¬ 
lest  apprehension.  Let  the  plain,  simple  trutn  be  told,  and — ‘‘Othello’s 
occupation's  gone." 

'faken  in  the  mass,  the  Highlanders  are  both  a  moral  and  a  religious 
people.  We  do  not  deny,  that  the  misery  in  which,  from  causes  it  is  not 
necessary  at  present  to  specify,  the  people  have  been  latterly  plunged,  has 
engendered  vice,  and  that  the  actual  standard  of  both  is  lower  than  it  once 
was.  But  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  proceed¬ 
ings,  analogous  to  those  above-mentioned,  have  a  tendency  to  produce,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  distinctly  the  general  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Highlanders.  And  this  may  be  done  very  briefly.  Their  religion  is  rather 
a  senthnent  than  a  conviction  ;  rather  a  strong  feeling  of  reverence  for  the 
Hupreme  Being  and  his  laws,  than  a  series  of  doctrinal  dogmas  in  favour 
of  which  they  arc  preparc<l  to  wrangle  and  dispute.  More  imaginative  than 
the  Lowlandcr,  Christianity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Highlander,  invested  with 
an  awful  mgjcsty,  before  which  lie  humbles  himself  with  the  profoundcst 
devotion.  Henec  his  belief  originates  in  his  heart  rather  than  in  his  head: 
henco  he  requires  no  laboured  demonstration  of  its  truth,  because  be  is  a 
stran^r  to  (loubt,  because  all  the  feelings  of  his  nature  are  marshalled  on 
iu  side.  In  dealing  with  people  of  this  temperament,  it  Is  obvioair'^c 
think,  that  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  religion  is  not  to  grapple  witbits 
unfathomable  mysteries,  and  “  find  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost,**  btt* 
to  enforce,  by  the  sanction  of  the  divine  word,  the  practi^i  cibservanw  'of 
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ami  vBgaries  of  h  heattMl  fancy,  but  “  in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  before  him/'  This  is  the  course  which,  w'e  think,  ouglu 
to  be  pursued,  und  whicli,  we  believe,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  pursued  by 
the  |uix>cliial  clergy,  who  know  well  the  character  of  the  people  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  instruct  in  spiritual  knowledge.  l)h,  but  this  is  fnnral  preach¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  the  very  evil  to  be  remedied, — the  great  cause  of  backsliding, 
wiiich  the  children  of  the  New  Light  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  remove! 
If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  Jesus  Christ  was  a  moral  preacher  ;  but  this, 
of  course,  is  no  reason  why  our  modern  philanthropic  divines  should  follow 
his  cxain])le.  So  they  send  apostle  after  apostle  into  the  Highlands,  filled 
with  all  the  holy  mysteries  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  l.as  not  been  able  to 
unravel.  Cherishing  an  habitual  reverence  for  religion  and  its  ministers, 
the  people  receive  tliein  with  open  arms,  listen  with  enchained  attention  to 
the  fervour  of  their  honest  and  sincere  iiiystiticatious,  and  give  up  the  reins 
to  an  excitetl  imagination.  By  and  by,  they  sec  visions,  dream  dreams,  re¬ 
vel  in  the  wildest  hallucinations,  imbibe  spiritual  pride,  and,  after  the  fer¬ 
ment  of  contending  passions  has  subsided,  settle  down  into  furious,  intoler¬ 
ant  fanatics.  In  his  natural,  unexcited  state,  the  Highlander  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  intolerance ;  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  live  quietly  and 
harmoniously  together,  each  worshipping  bis  Maker  according  to  his  own 
form,  without  being  considered  by  the  other  as  a  child  of  the  Devil,  with 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  on  his  forehead,  and  predoomed  to  everlasting  de¬ 
struction.  After  he  is  thoroughly  dosed  with  the  New  Light,  he  becomes 
quite  a  different  man,  unfurls  the  insignia  of  bigotry  in  his  countenance, 
forswears  the  innocent  amusements  and  enjoyments  of  life,  takes  a  wonder¬ 
ful  interest  in  the  condition  of  his  neighbour’s  soul,  and  as  this  state  of  things 
cannot  last  long,  generally  ends  by  exhibiting  a  rare  compound  of  the  hypo¬ 
crite  and  the  fanatic.  It  is  known  to  every  one  conversant  with  the  High¬ 
lands,  that  the  recent  degradation  and  misery  of  the  people  have  predispos¬ 
ed  their  minds  to  imbibe  these  pestiferous  delusions,  to  which  they  fly  for 
consolation  under  their  sufferings ;  and  that  fanaticism  was  unknown  till, 
being  deprived  of  all  the  comforts,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  necessaries 
of  existence,  they  found  themselves  condemned  **  to  groan  and  sweat 
under  a  weary  life."  Fortunately,  however,  the  evil  is  not  yet  irreme¬ 
diable.  The  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  above  alL  the  exertions  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  may  impose  a  check  on  the  circulation  of  this  spiritual 
poison,  noxious  alike  to  sound  morals,  true  religion,  and  real  happiness. 

hut  though  we  have  thus  freely  and  boldly  animadverted  on  the  practices 
of  those,  who,  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  knowledge  than 
honesty,  report  the  Highlanders  as  destitute  of  religion,  and  then  labour, 
sometimes  with  but  too  great  success,  to  inoculate  them  with  the  virus  of 
fanaticism,  we  should  consider  what  we  have  said  incomplete,  if  we  suf- 
iered  some  of  the  misrepresentations  of  Dr  Macculloch,  on  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  the  subject,  to  pass  uncontradicted.  It  is  a  common  practice 
with  him,  when  he  admits  any  thing  favourable  to  the  Highlanders  in  one 
part  of  his  hook,  to  explain  it  away,  or  give  it  a  ffat  denial  in  another.  Thus 
be  says,  in  several  places,  that  the  Highlanders  are  a  moral  and  religioms  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  he  neutralizes  all  this,  by  insinuating  very  broadly,  in  the  pass^e 
above  referretl  to,  that  he  believes  all  the  immorality  and  irreligion  with 
which  they  are  charged,  “in  some  documents  which  may  be  considered 
In  the  same  spirit,  after  repeatedly  stating  that  the  Highlanders 
show  the  greatest  reverence,  not  only  for  religion  itself,  but  for  every  thing 
connected  with  it,  be  introduces  the  following  particulars  : 

iwrtiog  company  with  the  deal  boards,  1  fomnd  myself  in  a  valley  which  Nature 
certainly  meant  to  be  usaful  and  beautiful  both  ;  but  such  cattle  as  happeood  to  stray 
that  way  on  a  false  hypothesis,  were  destined  to  find  that  fields  were  not  invariably 
tneam  to  contain  com,  potatoes,  nor  grass.  They  were  not,  however,  deprived  of  all 
Jhe  benefits  of  the  Church,  since  they  sleyt  in  it*  1  presume  they  give  way  to  their 
on  Sundays.  tuid  heard  of  such  neglect  in  Scotland,  but  did^  not  h^evc. 
'big,  however,  is  not  the  first  or  second  time  that  I  have  found  a  ptirish  chprch'  In 
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the  HighlundK  open  to  all  the  elements  at  rtell  os  to  the  cattle  f  nor,  us  in  this  very 
case,  it  it  ununudfor  the  country  people  to  dihipidatc  it  themselves^  and  carry  qff'  ike 
•jsvoiL‘U'0> k.  In  I'.nglund,  this  Mould  Ijc  calk'd  sacrilege;  Uu,  hy  Mluilcver  naiite 
called,  it  would  not  ha|){H.'n.  Whore  iiuthitig  is  sacred,  nolhing  is  respected;  and  the 
Hi^'hl.indcr  treats  his  church,  when  he  dares,  just  as  he  does  his  church-yard.  1  have 
Ik-vh  told  that  such  things  do  not  exist ;  I  know  very  well  that  they  do  not  occur  in 
Kdinlmrgh.  I  have  been  told  that  they  arc  impossible ;  which  I  consider  very  foriu- 
rale.  Wor  is  this  inconsistent  with  •u  hat  /  so  Utchj  icmarkcd  respecting  the  religious 
feelings  of  this  people.  The  church,  quoad  church,  is  only  so  innch  lime  and  stone : 
it  iJ»  not,  any  more  than  the  burying-ground,  tlie  metaphysical  church.  It  is  the 
church  when  the  IMinisicr  is  present,  wlicn  it  is  the  house  of  actual  prayer.  And, 
uiisrcrnly  and  inrongruous  xeith  the  religions  disposition  of  the  Highlanders  as  it  nniij 
appear^  i/  ir  not  nnntnal  for  them  to  break  the  xcindoo’s^  xvhen  intoxicated  at  ihefune. 
rats,  the  frequent  irregularities  of  which  I  formerly  noticed.  Where  the  funeral  is 
not  a  religious  ceremony,  the  church  is  no  more  an  object  of  respect  than  the  ale¬ 
house.  That  such  things,  however,  do  not  occur  often,  I  know ;  but  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  rurver  happened. 

Now,  we  can  “  say”  the  “  more  agreeable”  thing  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  ;  we  boldly  aver,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  whole  of 
this  stateiiient.  The  church  first  alluded  to  is  that  of  Strath  ;  and  we  assert, 
upon  authority,  which  we  are  prepared  to  produce  if  called  upon,  that 
cattle  never  slept  in  it.”  How  cattle  could  “  sleep”  among  the  pews  of  a 
church.  Dr  Macculloch  will  |K'rha])s  be  able  to  explain,  as  well  as  to  corale- 
sceiul  upon  the  places  where  he  found  churches  “  open  to  all  the  eleineiitB 
as  iccll  as  the  cattle.'*  All  the  elements”  are,  in  this  case,  we ‘presume, 
to  be  understood  of  rain  and  snow  merely,  which  commonly  enter 
houses  hy  Haws  in  the  roof  or  broken  panes  of  glass  in  the  windows  ;  but 
it  is  not  usual,  we  believe,  even  for  Highland  cattle  to  enter  houses  by  the 
roof  or  the  windows.  **  Nor,  as  in  this  case,”  adds  he,  is  it  unusual 
Jar  the  country  f)eoftle  to  dilapidate  it  (the  church)  themselves^  AND  carry 
OFF  THE  w'ooD-woRR.”  Now,  putting  asklc  our  own  private  know- 
Icilge,  we  have  made  repeated  inquiries  of  several  gentlemen  belonging  to 
Skye,  whether  it  had  ever  been  consistent  with  their  knowledge,  that  the 
))eople  had  been  guilty  of  the  sacrilegious  spoliation  here  laid  to  their 
charge,  and,  in  particular,  whether  the  church  of  Strath  had  been  dila¬ 
pidated,*'  as  Dr  Macculloch  describes,  and  “  the  wood- work  carrictl  off;” 
to  all  of  which  we  received  one  uniform  answer,  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  ever  heard  of,  and  that  the  charge  is  untrue,  as  is  that  of  the  people 
breaking  the  windows  when  intoxicated  at  funerals.”  Dr  Macculloch 
tirst  says,  that  such  things  are  not  unusual,”  by  w’hicb,  w^e  presume,  he 
means  that  they  are  usual*’  and  common  ;  and  in  conclusion,  he  states, 
that  “  they  do  not  occur  often :  by  which,  we  presume,  he  means  tliat  they 
are  “  uimsual**  and  rare  :  which  of  these  two  averments  are  we  to  consider 
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uurl'iiceof  ihitips,  or  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  apologists  for  \vhar« 
evi-r  is  defective  or  vicious  in  the  systcnj  upon  which  the  affairs  of  a  country 
are  nuinaired,  to  trace  all  the  evils  which  force  themselves  on  ])ublic  observa¬ 
tion  to  something  in  the  general  character  of  the  people,  which  is  continually 
s  opposing  ail  insurmountable  obstacle  to  all  attempts  for  improving  their 

I  condition,  and  increasing  their  happiness  ;  and  again,  to  refer  to  the  cha¬ 

racter  thus  gratuitously  attributed,  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  proceedings 
the  most  initjuitous  and  oppressive.  If,  for  example,  a  long  series  of  tyranny 
|i  and  misrule  have,  as  in  Ireland,  debased  the  character  of  the  people,  plunged 
!i  them  in  misery,  and  driven  them  to  the  commission  of  crime,  the  inevitable 
i|  consequences  of  misgovernment  are  gravely  adduced  as  a  reason  why  it 
I  should  be  jierpetuated.  In  like  manner,  if,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 

I  land,  the  natives  are  proscribed  by  the  landlords,  because  they  do  not  all  at 

j  once,  and,  as  it  were,  per  saltuniy  adopt  the  improvements  which  have  been 
gradually  introtluced  into  the  Lowlands  in  the  course  of  a  century  and  a 
jj  a  half,  and  because  they  manifest  the  natural  repugnance  to  innovation, 
which  more  or  less  distinguishes  the  people  of  all  countries  in  the  earliir 
p  stage  of  their  career ;  and  if,  when  driven  from  their  possessions,  wliere  they 
j|  enjoyed  comparative  comfort  and  independence,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
f.  day- labourers,  where  there  is  little  capital  or  employment,  and  huddled  to- 
getlier  on  a  barren  coast,  upon  miserable  patches  of  soil,  where  they  must 
I  earn  their  subsistence  and  pay  their  rent,  by  prosecuting  a  precarious  branch 
;|  of  industry  to  which  all  their  previous  habits  were  alien  ; — if,  in  these  cir- 

I  cuinstances,  we  say,  they  manifest  symptoms  of  reluctance  or  apathy,  they 

I  are  straightway  denounced  as  indolent  and  unimproveable ;  and  that  indo- 
j  ^  lence  and  perversity  of  indisposition  is  reckoned  a  sufficient  apology  for  all 
the  measures  which  the  modern  regenerators  have  already  adojited,  or  may 

I  j  in  future  pursue.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  burden  of  Dr  Maccul loch's  song. 

“  They  prefer  lounging  in  the  old  way,"  he  says,  “  to  gaining  /bttr  .shillings 
[•|;  by  an  hours  exertion,"  and  “this  is  common  everywhere,"  though  in 

p  many  places  they  are  in  such  deplorable  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 

as  to  be  obliged  to  exist  on  shell-fish  gathered  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide. 
Again:  “  To  steady  labour  they  are  particularly  averse  ;  and  no  dependence 
||  can  therefore  be  placed  on  them,  as  they  will  leave  their  engagements  to  rc- 
(si  turn  to  their  usual  tranquillity,  the  moment  that  it  becomes  displeasing  to 
I?  them  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  state,  that  “  this  was  the  case  with  the  labourers 

II  on  the  Caledonian  Canal,"  though  one  of  the  main  objects  of  that  project 

li  was  to  find  employment  for  the  Highlanders;  and  that,  for  the  same  rea- 
ij|  s.m,  “  it  was  found  necessary  to  import  quarrymen  from  the  Lowlands  into 
||  ^5kye  and  into  Assynt,  to  work  on  (in)  the  marble  and  limestone  quarries, 
f|j  as  the  Highlanders  considered  it  too  hard  work,  and  would  not  persevere 

|j  licyoud  a  tew  days,  even  when  induced  to  commence."  But  our  author  has 

fVi  such  an  admirable  knack  of  neutralizing  one  statement,  by  another  of  an 

jj  opposite  kind,  that  is  only  necessary  to  place  the  one  in  juxta-position  with 

T  the  other.  In  the  very  same  paragraph  he  admits,  that,  “  in  the  slate- 

I  quarries  of  Seil  and  Balahulish,  and  when  employed  in  the  towns,  they 

ij  as  arhfe  li'orA'mcrt  as  the  LowTanders."  How  they  should  refuse  “to 
I  ptrsevere  beyond  a  few  days  in  Skye  and  in  Assynt,"  yet  prove  them- 

a  wives  “as  active  workmen  as  the  Lowlanders"  at  Seil  and  Balahulish, 

I  the  Doctor  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain,  at  least  in  a  way  that  we  can 

^  umlerstand  ;  for  he  asserts  that  indolence  is  confined  to  those  “  who  have 

||rj  received  the  contamination  of  Lowland  improvement;"  in  other 
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'''ords,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  Highlanders  which  is  active  and  indus¬ 
trious  is  that  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  crowded  together  in  the  miserable  hamlets  upon  the  coast.  But 
JJ^hat,  in  the  Doctor's  estimation,  places  the  indolence  of  the  Highlanders 
beyond  all  question  or  doubt,  is  “  the  conduct  of  tlie  fligbland  pro- 
pneiors  themselves,  in  |ireferring  Low-Country  labourers,  tenants,  and 
nshermen,  and  even  in  advertising  for  them  as  ‘  preferred  !"*  Now  this  is 
be  ulenti(»l  sophism  to  which  we  have  but  just  adverted :  “  the  Uigb- 
mnd  proprietors  themselves’*  discourage  native  industry,  by  lollmg  the 
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people  as  plainly  as  tl)cy  can,  that  they  will  not  rcctivc  them  as  labourers, 
tenants,  or  fi.>hernien,  if  they  can  possibly  help  it ;  and  when  a  patriotic 
soldier,  like  Colonel  Stewart,  remonstrates  with  them  for  their  base,  nnftel- 
inp  injjratiiude  to  a  race  famed  for  their  aftectionaic  and  devoted  attachment 
to  their  (  hiefs  and  superiors,  they  turn  round  and  exclaim,  “  Oh,  you 
have  no  id«*a  how  indolent  and  lazy  they  are  ;  we  must  contaminate  them 
with  the  example  of  Lowland  improvement ;  or  if  that  won’t  do,  send 
them  to  starve  on  the  coast,  or  drive  them  across  the  Atlantic.**  lii  an¬ 
swer  to  such  averments  as  this,  the,  gallant  Colonel  contends  that  the 
natives  are  “  indolent*'  and  “lazy,”  because  they  are  discouraged;  that 
the  Highlander,  like  every  other  human  being,  must  be  desirous  to  im¬ 
prove  his  condition,  and  susceptible  of  being  swayeil  and  influenced 
by  ordinary  motives ;  that  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  any  thing 
may  be  made  of  him  ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  some  indulgence  from 
those  to  whom  he  cherishes  an  hereditary  attachment.  This,  however, 
iji  a  language  which  the  regenerators,  the  “  contaminators  with  Low¬ 
land  improvement,*’  either  cannot  or  will  not  understand.  They  have 
♦ho  economists  on  their  side,  w’ho  flatter  them  with  visions  of  high  rents, 
cliivalrously  put  themselves  forward  as  the  defenders  and  champions 
of  reformation,  by  summary  ejectment  and  fire,  and  write  learnedly  on  the 
miseries  of  a  redundant  population,  and  so  forth :  And  what  care  they  for 
the  people?  This  is  not  mere  hypothesis.  A  few  years  ago,  a  Highland 
proprietor  ha<l  cjectetl,  by  the  usual  means,  a  large  body  of  tenantry,  who 
were  thrown  destitute  on  the  wide  world,  and  might  truly  say,  that  “  the 
foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  had  nests,  but  they  had  not  where 
to  lay  their  heads.’*  Moved  with  their  forlorn  and  melancholy  condition, 
a  respectable  clergyman,  now  no  more,  waited  upon  this  gentleman,  and 
after  stating  a  number  of  facts  of  vvliich  he  was  already  sufficiently  aware, 
and  after  imploring  him  to  take  into  his  most  serious  consideration  the 
case  of  these  poor  people,  begged  to  know  what  he  propose<l  to  do  with 
them.  “  Do  with  them!*’  exclaimed  this  Highland^  philanthropist,  in  a 
])as8ion  ;  “  Lociiduicii  is  wide  enough  for  them  all  !**  These  words 
arc  universally  known,  and  will  never  be  forgotten.  We  could  give  the 
name  of  the  miscreant  who  uttered  them  ;  but  we  shall  spare  biro,  not  be* 
cause  he  deserves  to  be  sparctl,  but  because,  in  bis  hatred  of  the  native 
population,  lie  is  by  no  means  so  singular  as  in  the  atrocious  nonchalance 
with  which  he  expressed  it. 

(  To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 

Sonnet.— goutj. 

O  YOUTH  !  how  wild  and  redolent  of  flowers 
Thy  devious  path  !  O  age! •how  sad  and  cold 
*i'hy  dreary  way  along  the  barren  wold, 

Heft  of  the  boasted  charms  of  happier  hours  ! 

Hear,  then,  ray  prayer,  ye  all  pervading  powers. 

From  whose  just  fiat  man  received  his  birth  ! 
llcforc  1  stand  alone  upon  the  earth — 

Before  the  storm  of  desolation  lowers — 

Before  the  memory  of  early  years 

And  long-lost  bliss  flings  sadness  o’er  my  heart— 
Before  hope’s  rainbow  colouring  disappears,  *■ 

And  all  the  extacies  of  life  depart— 

Before — Oh  !  long  before  these  Jots  have  fled. 

Let  me  he  numbered  with  the  silent'dead  !  H.  O.  B* 

•  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  individual  referred  to  w  a  native  Hightand«f» 
though  he  happens  to  be  a  ilighlamd  proprietor  t  we  introduce  the  above  antedot*' 
•oWy  bcoausc  the  senlimenu  he  acema  to  entertain  art  unhappily  not  confined  to  ai- 
turaliacd  Glaswcciant^  who  had  aerved  an  tpprentiotahip  to  imrrovenMnt  by 
uegroci  ia  (he  IVcrt  Indies  ! 
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/.  Ofilie  PowersoJ'the  Scots  Supreme 
Judges, 

“  Omnium  dvium  bona  quindecim 
hominum  arbitrio  cunt  coimnissa,  quibus 
el  |)tfri)etu«  est  poteatas,  et  imperium 
plane  tyraiinicum,  quip|)e  quorum  arbi- 
tria  sola  sunt  pro  legibus.** 

Uuchan.  Rer,  Scot.  Hist.  lib.  XIV. 

The  Judges  of  Session  may,  in  their 
inquiries  into  facts,  direct  things  to  be 
dune,  or  steps  to  be  taken,  which  neither 
are  nor  can  be  demanded  as  a  point  of 
right.”  Erskine, 

**  It  is  to  make  a  farce  of  all  jurispru- 
dence,  and  of  all  justice,  to  talk  of  equity 
as  n)crely  a  deposit  in  the  breast  of  a 
Judge.  U  is  to  advance  Judges  to  despots. 
They  are  thus  to  be  invested  with  a 
power  which  is  above  law,  and  above 
equity.  Their  feelings,  their  capacities, 
their  frailties,  and  their  passions,  arc 
made  to  come  in  the  place  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  impartialities  of  justice. 
This  is  in  wild  hostility  to  our  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  Turkish  jurisdiction  in  a 
country  of  liberty.”— <  on  the  Public 
Lav  of  Scotland. 

In  our  Numbers  for  July  and 
October  last,  we  directed  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  several  points  proposed  to  be 
regulated  by  the  New  Judicature 
bill ;  but  there  are  still  many  inter¬ 
esting  subjects  of  discussion  connect- 
«1  with  it,  in  which  the  people  of 
Scotland,  as  well  as  of  England  and 
Ireland,  are  very  .  materiaiiy  inter¬ 
ested. 


The  Bill  contains  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  regulations,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  regulate  the  forms  and  ^lkad- 
iNos  ill  the  Courts  of  Law  in  {Scot¬ 
land,  and  thereby  to  save  tlie  time  of 
the  Judges  and  tlie  Lord  Chancellor, 
in  the  hearing  and  determination  of 
causes.  Ly  the  50tb  section,  it  is 
proposed  to  delegate  the  i)owers  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  {Scots  Judges, 
to  make  such  orders  and  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  forms  of  process, 
both  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
causes,  and  for  regulating  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  both  of  the  Court  of  Session 
and  of  the  Jury  Court,  as  may  most 
effectually  carry  into  execution  .the 
purposes  of  this  act,  and  remove  any 
difficulties  which  may,  in  the  details 
of  practice,  be  found  to  arise  in  ex¬ 
pediting  the  business  before  the  said 
Courts  respectively.”  .  This  would 
obviously  be  giving  them  a  power  to 
regulate  the  forms  of  process  now,  and 
in  all  time  to  come. 

Before  the  Legislature  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shall  delegate 
such  powers  to  the  Scots  Supreme 
Judges,  some  inquiry,  we  humbly 
presume  to  think,  should  be  luatie 
.with  respect  to  the  powers  which 
those  Judges  have  hitherto  exercised 
or  assumed ;  and  from  the  result  of 
that  inquiry,  the  Legislature,  the 
Government,  and  the  country,  will 
be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether 
'it  be  expedient,  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people,  that  such  powers 
should  be  delegated  by  Parliament 


•  ObKervalions  relative  to  Trial  by  Jury  in  a  separate  Tribunal  of  Issues  of  Pact. 
By  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  Advocate.  "Edin.  Bell  &  Bradfute,  and  James  Duncan, 
London.  1824. 

A  short  Review  of  the  various  Publications  and  Reports  touching  the  Bill.  London, 
C  Hunter ;  A.  Constable  dc  Co.  Edin.  1824k 
Letter  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessioa,  respecting  the  Alterations 
oonteniplated  in  the  Forms  of  that  Court.  Edin.  Waugh  A.  Innes.  1824. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.  Edin.  1824. 

Remarks  on  that  Report.  London,  C.  Hunter.  1825. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Solicitors  of  Supreme  Courts,  Incorporated  by  Royal 
Charter.  Edin.*  1824. 

Report  of  the  SoliciUn^  of  the  Commissary,  SherilT,  and  Inferior  Courts.  Edin; 
Shaw  A  Co.  1825. 

Additional  Re|x>rt  of  the  Committee  of  Writers  to  the  Signet.  Edin.  1824. 
Remarks  o*n  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Scotland.  Edtn^  W.Rltck- 
^o(Kl;T.Cadel1,  London.  1825.  *  ^ 
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to  tlic  Scots  Jiulpos.  “In  Scot- 
IhiuI,  as  in  Enj^laiul  anil  elsewhere, 
the  system  of  judicial  procedure  has 
been,  in  the  main,  the  work,  not 
of  I^'frUlatorSf  hut  of  Judges  j  manu¬ 
factured  chiefly  in  the  form,  not 
of  real  statutory  law,  but  of  juris¬ 
prudential  law’ :  imaginary  law,  con¬ 
sisting  of  general  inferences  deduced 
from  particular  decisions.  By  pri¬ 
meval  indigenee,  and  inexperience 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign,  Judges 
left  without  salaries,  hut  left  with 
power  to  pay  themselves  by  fees. 
Hence,  as  will  be  seen,  a  constant 
opposition  between  the  ends  of  justice 
and  the  ends  ( the  original y  and  thence 
the  rational  ends )  of  judicature 

The  jurisiliction  of  the  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session  is  not  of  very 
great  antiquity.  Under  the  feudal 
system  in  Scotland,  the  nobility,  in 
the  first  instance,  exercised  the  pre¬ 
sent  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Judges.  From  the  decision  of  the 
feudal  Judges,  an  appeal  was  compe¬ 
tent  to  the  King’s  Court,  or  Aula 
Regisy  the  members  of  which  were 
the  officers  of  the  Crown,  who,  in 
their  separate  capacities,  were  the 
great  dis]>ensers  of  public  justice. 

Upon  the  fall  of  the  Aula  Regia, 
the  King  foundcil  the  Board  of  Frivy 
Council  ;  and  the  Chancellor,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  a  Committee  of  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  Sovereign 
from  the  Estates  of  Parliament,  who 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases, 
obtaineil  the  name  of  “  the  Session.” 
James  IV.  ap))ointed  another  bixly 
of  Judges,  not  chosen  out  of  the 
Estates  of  Parliament,  who  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  Session,  and  were 
rall^  the  “  Lonls  of  the  Daily 
Council,”  (Pari.  Io03,  c.  58).  But, 
adopting  a  model  still  more  com¬ 
plete,  James  V.  (Act  Pari.  1627,  c. 
36,  69  ;  1540,  c.  93.)  instituted  “  the 
College  of  Justice,”  of  which  the 
Senators  are  still  calleil  “  Lords  of 
Council  and  Session,”  being  fifteen 
in  number.  The  powers  of  “  the 
Session,”  and  those  of  “  the  Daily 
Council,”  were  vested  in  this  Judi¬ 
cature. 


In  the  Auhi  Regia,  the  officer 
most  formidable  was  the  Great  Justi- 
cier,  who  surpassed  in  authority  an<l 
splendour  all  the  other  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  exercised  an  universal 
jurisdiction,  both  in  civil  and  crimi¬ 
nal  matters,  {Regiam  Majest.  i.  I,  5, 
and  ii.  16).  This  great  officer,  says 
Blackstone,  (B.  iii.  c.  4,)  “  from  the 
plenitude  of  bis  power,  grew  at  length 
both  obnoxious  to  the  people  and 
dangerous  to  the  government  which 
employed  him.”  This  was  to  ha|»- 
pen  also  in  other  kingdoms.  This 
officer  has  been  compared  to  the  Tri¬ 
bunes  of  Rome,  and  to  the  Ephori  of 
Lacedemon  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  check  to  his  authority.  In 
Scotland,  the  power  of  the  Great 
Justicier,  in  civil  matters,  passed,  it 
has  been  supi>oscd,  to  the  Court  of 
Session ;  and  the  extravagance  of  his 
jurisdiction  in  rude  times  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  this  new  tribunal.  A  sn- 
)reme  and  boundless  jurisdiction  in 
aw  and  equity — a  nobile  officium — 
carrying  in  its  nature  the  unprinci- 
pleil  rudeness  of  a  barbarous  age,  has 
oeen  exercised,  and  is  thought  by 
some  of  the  J udges  to  be  lodged  in 
it  at  this  hour.  It  has  sustained  it¬ 
self  as  competent  in  matters  of  rank 
and  precedency  which  belong  to  the 
highest  fountain  of  power.  In  so  far 
as  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  has  lately  sustained  a  claim 
of  corjmraie  privileges,  in  a  question 
with  one  of  their  members,  and  in  a 
claim  to  particular  seats  in  the  Court, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public,  founded 
on  Acts  of  Sederunt  emanating  from 
the  Court  itself,  without  any  Charter 
from  the  Crownt.  It  has  likewise  de- 
termineil  in  questions  of  the  Peerage, 
which  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  1 1  has  cxerciseil  the 
powers  of  enacting  Acts  of  Sederunt, 
since  the  union  with  England, — the 
baneful  and  pernicious  effects  of 
which  we  noticed  in  a  former  Num¬ 
ber.  Nay,  more ;  it  has,  by  a  mere  ver¬ 
bal  order,  as  in  the  cate  of  the  Bill- 
Chamber,  as  shewn  in  our  Number 
for  October,  disregarded  and  virtual¬ 
ly  rescinded  recent  Acts  of  Parlia- 


Dcntham  on  Regulation  of  the  Courts,  and  the  Administrationa  of  Justice  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Taylor  &  Co.  London.  1807. 

^  The  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet  ouUrivals  all  other  corporate  bodies  in  their 
a^  Co  ^uire  arw  and  exclusive  privilqres,  in  order  to  obtain  \'o  its  members  that 
diatioctioD  which  ahould  be  obtained  only  fh)m  a  knowledge  of  their  profeation  t  ^ 
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mcnt.  ^V"l)c^cver  tliere  is  a  wroiif:,  bill ;  and  a  new  decree,  in  absolute 
tor  which  it  is  faiicietl  there  is  no  contradiction  of  tlie  tirst,  issued, 
roinedy,  it  assumes  tlie  power  of  in-  Foundations  are  thus  laid  for  delays 
venting  a  rule  or  ex|)edient  to  judge,  and  for  expense.  Men  of  no  vir- 
iiiul  to  give  this  judgment  as  a  prece-  tue  are  encouraged  to  engage  in  liti- 
dent  to  posterity.  Moreover,  it  some-  gations.  Men  of  probity,  and  con- 
times  declares  a  statute  in  desuetude,  scious  of  their  rights,  feel  a  painful 
although  unrepealed  by  Parliament,  uneasiness,  and  tremble  to  confide 
Kciithain  says,  ‘‘  The  Court  of  Ses-  their  property  to  capricious  decision 
sion,  the  very  carpet  they  tread  upon,  or  dogmatical  authority.  In  this 
is  made  of  shreds  of  laws,  enacted,  state  of  uncertainty,  appeals  from 
broken  to  shivers,  lying  one  upon  Scotland  have  become  so  numerous, 
another,  in  heaps,  unabrof^ated,  uh~  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  has 
removed : — a  carpet,  than  which  been  in  the  practice  of  altering  so 
none  was  ever  softer  to  the  foot  of  many  of  the  decisions  of  the  Scots 
a  corrupt  or  partial  Judtre*^  This  Judges,  that  the  subject  has  been 
C’ourt,  therefore,  has  truly,  in  ef-  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Le- 

FF.CT,  AN  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  gislsture.  Thc  attempt  to  hurry 

i.Aws,  AND  IT  THUS  USURPS  THE  througli  the  Judicature  Bill  at  the 
JUDICIAL  POWERS  or  THE  LEGiSLA-  end  of  last  Session  has  roused  the 
TUBE.  It  can  indeed  look  with  in-  people  of  Scotland,  and  every  county 
difference  upon  an  Act  of  Parlia-  and  public  body  in  Scotland  have 
ment,  and  not  only  dispense  with  its  been  deliberating  u^n  the  Bill, 
powers,  but  contemn  them ;  and  a  The  Resolutions  of  all  the  counties 

learned  Judge,  still  on  the  bench,  which  have  been  published,  we  be- 

had,  it  is  said,  the  honesty,  some  lieve,  have  censured  some  clauses  of 
years  ago,  to  avow  this.  the  Bill.  We  have  pleasure  in  parti- 

At  this  moment,  it  is  notorious  cularly  noticing  the  resolutions  of  the 
that  the  most  violent  fluctuations  county  of  Ross,  although  we  slightly 
characterise  the  decisions  of  this  differ  from  some  of  them.  They  reflect 
Court.  An  alarming  uncertainty  honour  u^x)!!  the  intelligence  of  that 
prevails.  A  decree  is  pronounced,  county, aswellasthecountryatlarge*; 
altered,  or  recalled  upon  a  reclaiming  and  it  is  gratifying  to  us,  that  the 


I  which  about  400  of  their  members  are  noways  eminently  distinguished.  They  also 

\  have  a  due  portion  of  vanity,  presumption,  and  absurdity.  Sometime  ago  they  claim- 

[  cd  thc  honour  of  wearing  gowns  as  one  of  their  exclusive  privileges.  This  alleged 

I  right  they  pretended  they  had  obtained  from  the  Scots  Judges  by  some  Act  of  Se- 

I  dcrunt.  The  Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Courts  incorporated  by  Charter  from  thc 

I  f>o\vn,  who  are  the  rivals  of  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  in  the  com|)etition  between 

them  for  obtaining  the  management  of  law-business  in  Scotland,  aspired  to  thc 
same  harmless  and  ridiculous  vanity,  and  applied  to  his  present  Majesty  to  grant 
them  this  distinction.  ^  After  a  full  inquiry  and  a  Report  by  Sir  W.  Rac,  Lord 
Advocate,  it  was  found  that  the  right  to  grant  the  privilege  is  vested  in  the  Crown 
\y  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  in  the  Scots  Judges.  Accordingly  his  Majesty  grant¬ 
ed  to  the  Solicitors  the  |)rivilege  of  wearing  gowns.  The  grant  is  in  the  following 
terms : 

George  the  Fourth,  &c.  Whereas,  we,  considering  that  the  estates  of  thc 
Parliament  of  Scotland,  convened  in  the  month  of  June  1609,  deemed  it  necessary 
and  ex])cdient  for  the  honour,  credit,  and  reputation  of  that  kingdom,  that  some 
JH’ave,  decent,  comely,  and  orderly  habit,  and  apparel,  should  be  worn  and  used  by 
the  Advocates,  Lawyers,  and  all  others  living  by  law  and  practice  thereof,  and  did 
ordain  that  the  selection  of  such  habit  and  apparel  should  rest  with  us  :  and  considering 
that  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Solicitors  practising  before  the  Supreme  Courts  in 
Gotland  have  humbly  prayed  us  that  w'e  should  grant  our  Royal  Licence,  and 
,  Warrant  authorising  the  members  of  the  said  sodety  to  wear  a  robe  or  habit  similar 

f  in  form  to  those  worn  by  thc  Procurators  before  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  &c.— « 

I  Therefore,  &c.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Carlton  House,  and  our  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland, 

I  at  Edinburgh,  thc  1st  day  of  April  1822,  and  scaled  11th  April  1822. 

I  This  and  the  other  instances  sufficiently  shew  the  disposition  of  the  Scots  Judges 
to  usurp  powers  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  by  Uw  or  thc  British  Constitution. 

*  The  Resolutions  of  the  county  of  Ross,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Frccbolden,  Com* 


mis&ioners  of  Supply,  and  Justices  of  Peace,  held  at  Tain  on  the  13th  September  last 
(Sir  James  Wemy 88  ^fackcnzie  of  Scatwcll,  Baronet,  M.  P.  Preses,)  moved  by  Mr 
Mackenzie  of  Scotsbum,  in  terms  of  the  Ueport  of  a  Committee  on  the  Scots  Judica¬ 
ture  Bill,  and  on  the  Bill  for  recovery  of  Small  Debts  in  Scotland,  and  unanimously 
adopted,  are  os  follow ^ 

Resolved^ 

1.  That  experience  has  shown,  that  the  system  of  Administration  of  Justice  in 
Scotland  is  so  defective  in  point  of  form,  and  i8  attended  by  such  delay,  expeyse, 

AND  UNCEETAINTY,  THAT  A  THOBOUCtU  REVISION  OF  IT  18  BIOULY  EXPE¬ 
DIENT. 

That  the  Meeting,  therefore,  view  with  much  satisfaction  the  objects  and  general 
principles  proposed  by  the  Legislature  and  Government,  in  the  measures  commenced 
fur  the  {lurposc  of  ameliorating  that  system. 

3.  That  this  Meeting  arc  of  opinion,  that  these  measures  are  likely  to  produce  incal. 
culahle  benefits  to  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ’xJu  rc  the  general  cimiplaiutn 

the  present  system  of  administcritiff  justice  in  every  depariment  of  the  Su~ 
preme  and  Inferior  Courts  caU  loudly  fur  redress* 

4.  That  it  is  iiiohly  inexpedient  that  the  power  of  exacting  Rules 
AND  Regulations  should  be  delegated  by  Parliament  to  the  Judges  ; 

AND  THAT  ALL  SUCH  Kui.ES  AND  REGULATIONS  SHOULD  BE  FIXED  BY  Lfgislo^ 

five  enactments* 

5*  That  thi*  Meeting,  in  order  more  completely  and  effectually  to  incorporate  Trial 
hy  Jury  with  the  ancient  Institutions  of  the  country,  would  recommend  to  dissolve 
the  present  Jury  Court  as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  Court  of  Session  be 
divided  into  three  Chamliers,  with  three  Ordinary  and  one  presiding  Judge  sitting 
in  each  of  the  two  Law  Chambers,  and  four  such  and  a  presiding  Judge  in  the  Jury 
I'hiiraber,  the  three  Junior  Judges  continuing  to  be  Lords  Ordinary  to  their  respective 
Chambers:  That  all  questions  cognizable  hy  a  Jury  should  originate  and  he  deter- 
minetl  in  the  Jury  Chamber,  w here  the  law,  the  fact,  and  expenses,  should  be  dlspoeetl 
of  at  one  and  the  same  time, — by  which  a  great  saving  of  time  and  expense  would  be 
ohuiincd,  and  the  present  aukward  machinery  of  remit  from  the  Court  of  Session  to 
the  Jury  Court  done  away  :  The  Judges  in  this  Jury  Chamber  to  consist  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Judges  of  the  Jury  Court,  with  two  others  to  be  selected  by  his  Majesty;  and 
that  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and  abilities  of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  might 
be  obtained,  that  so  much  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  doing  away  extraordinary  Lords 
of  Session,  might  he  repealed,  as  would  enable  his  Majesty  to  name  one  extraordi¬ 
nary  I.K)rd  of  Session,  l>eing  an  Advocate  or  Barrister  at  Law,  who  shall  always  pre¬ 
side  in  the  Jury  Chamber. 

6.  That  this  Meeting  recommend,  in  order  to  abbreviate  the  proceedings,  aiid  lessen 
the  expense  in  the  preparation  of  Jury  cases,  that  a  system  be  adopted  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  proceedings  in  the  English  Courts,— the  effect  of  which  would  be, 
to  save  the  whole  previous  discussion  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  many  of  those 
delays,  and  much  of  the  expense  that  is  subsequently  incurred,  previous  to  causes 
being  brought  for  decision  b^orc  the  Jury. 

7.  That  the  exchanging  of  Lists  of  Witnesses  betw  een  the  parties  to  a  suit,  previous 
tc  gtiing  to  trial,  is  a  measure  highly  expedient :  providing  that  the  respective  agents 
he  obligeil  to  Unlge  with  the  lists  an  affidavit  that  all  and  each  of  the  witnesses  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lists  arc  material  to  the  question  at  issue. 

8.  That  this  Meeting  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  calling  together,  in  every  trifli*^ 
cause,  Jurymen  entitled  to  sit  as  Special  Jurymen  ;  and  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  summon  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tradesmen,  and  other  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  different  towns  where  the  Jury  Court  may  happen  to  sit. 

0.  That  in  intricate  processes  of  compt  and  reckoning,  this  Meeting  think  it  would 
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tirawu  or  iiot»  tiie  (iDvemment  will  and  regulations  as  will  edectually 
be  ill!  jHJriously  called  upon  to^briiig  embrace  and  remedy  all  the  abusen 
audcr  consideration  of  the  Legislature  which,  it  cannot  be  denied,  exist  in 
ami  the  country- suchiOther  measures  the  administration  of  justice,  not 


11.  That  witnesses  residing  in  any  pint  of  the  United  Kingdom,  hut  forth  of  Scot¬ 
land,  bo  comiieUed  to  give  evidence  at  or  within  miles  of  their  place  of  residence 
for  the  lime  being,  fcfefore  any  Commissi»>ners  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland  to  take  such  evidence,  such  persons  being  tender^  a  reasonable  sum  for 
their  exi^enses. 

12.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  a  clause  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the 
present  Bill,  enacting,  That  a  written  notice  from  the  Proprietor,  or  other  person 
duly  authorized  by  him,  delivered  to  the  tenant  by  a  Notary,  Messenger,  or  Shcriff’s- 
officer,  attested  by  either  of  them,  and  two  credible  witnesses,  shall  he  deemed  a 
mfficient  warning  in  all  cases  of  removing  ;  and  if  recorded  in  the  ShcrifT-Court  books 
of  the  shire  wherein  the  pro|)erty  lies,  forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  shall  l>c  deemed 
a  sufficient  authority  for  warrant  of  ejection— the  fee  for  recording  the  notice  to  Ik* 
limited  to  one  shilling  ]Kr  sheet. 

13.  That  the  Meeting  are  convinced  that  considerable  delay,  and  consequent  ex¬ 
pense,  often  take  place,  from  the  circumstance  of  Counsel  being  engaged  in  one 
Court  at  the  time  their  services  are  required  in  another.  That  it  appears  exi^dicnt 
that  this  inconvenience  should  be  obviated. 

II.  That  it  appears  to  this  Meeting  cxi)edient,  that,  in  all  cases  coming  before 
the  Supreme  or  Inferior  Courts,  legislative  enactments  should  compel  parties  to -state 
their  averments  in  points  of  fact,  at  the  earliest  }X)ssibIe  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  that  these  preparatory  steps  should  be  taken  in  time  of  vacation  or  rece.ss,  as 
well  as  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court,  and  that  parties  should  be  foreclosed  from 
any  farther  averments,  after  a  certain  stage  of  the  proceedings,  except  in  the  case  res 
nai'Uer  veniens  ad  nntitiam. 

15.  That  this  Meeting  do  not  think  it  expedient  that  this  rule  should  apply  to 
picas  of  law,  which,  in  their  opinion,  parties  should  not  be  compelled  to  state  finally 
until  the  averments  in  point  of  fact  have  been  finally  adjusted. 

16.  That  this  Meeting  think  it  expedient  that  no  averments  of  fact,  or  pica  in 
law,  should  be  admitted  in  a  Court  of  Review,  which  docs  not  api)car  to  have  been 
stated  and  pled  in  the  Court  in  which  the  cause  originated,  whether  it  first  came 
before  an  Ordinary  in  the  Outer  House,  either  of  the  Chambers  of  the  Inner  House, 
or  the  Jury  Court,  if  causes  be  there  initiated. 

17.  That  it  is  expedient  that  causes  of  Advocation  and  Suspension  should  come 
into  the  Court  de  pUino^  without  the  intervention  of  the  Bill  Chamber  ;  and  that  the 
Fee  F und  in  the  Court  of  Session  be  abolishedy  and  that  the  Clerks  and  the  other 
officers  of  Court  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse. 

18.  That  the  present  system  of  issuing  and  preparing  Summonses,  Advocations, 
Sus|)ension8,  Homings,  Captions,  and  Signet  Letters  of  every  description,  be  better 
regulated, 

19.  That  it  appears  to  this  Meeting,  that  the  forms  of  proceetlings  in  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  causes  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Court  of  Session,  whether 
•itting  in  their  ordinary  capacities  as  a  Court  of  Review,  or  in  what  is  termed  Ex¬ 
traordinary  Causes,  or,  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Teinds,  should  be  assimilated  as 
far  as  practicable. 

20.  That  the  form  of  process  in  the  Sheriff’  and  Burgh  Courts  be  assimilated  to 
that  recommended  to  be  adopted  in  the  Supreme  Courts ;  and  that  the  power  of  re¬ 
view  by  a  Sheriff-Depute  or  Substitute,  or  Magistrate,  in  Burgh  Courts  of  his  own 
individual  interlocutors,  be  done  away  ;  and  that  the  interlocutor  in  each  and  every 
case  shall  he  held  as  conclusive  in  each  of  these  Courts— as  this  .Meeting  highly  ap. 
proves  of  the  enactments  in  the  Bill,  precluding  Judges  in  the  Supreme  Courts  from 
a  similar  reconsideration  of  their  own  decisions.. 

21.  That  the  fees  chargeable  in  inferior  Courts  be  regulated  by  some  general  enact¬ 
ments. 

W.  That  this  Meeting  do  not  consider  the  circumstance  of  there  being  only  186 
causes  brought  by  suspension  or  advocation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  although 
22,077  are  annually  decided  in  Sheriff^*  Courts,  as  forming  a  certain  criterion  of  the 
otcdlency  of  the  present  system,  as  it  does  not  appear  from  any  existing  document, 
^heiher  this  has  been  owing  to  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  questions  at  issue, 

the  inability  of  the  parties  to  bear  ftirther  expense,  or  to  thefr  want  of  confidence 
the  Supreme  Courts. 


23.  That  Petitions  to  lx)th  Houses  of  Parliament  be  prepared,  founded  on  the 
above  principles,  praying  the  Legislature  to  take  the  same  into  consideration,  and  to 
alter  or  amend  the  Bill  under  consideration,  in  the  manner  which  their  wisdom  may 
dictate,  in  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  herein 
expressed,  and  to  enact  such  parts  of  it  into  a  law  as  may  be  found  consistent  with 
these  Kcsulutions,  and  adopting  such  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  Bill  as  they,  in 
their  wisdom,  may  deem  meet. 

2i.  That  this  Meeting  ctmsidcr  those  Members  of  Parliament  who  were  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  delay  in  the  passing  of  the  Judicatory  Bill,  during  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  es]icrially  Mr  Elliot  Lockhart,  M.P,  for  Selkirkshire,  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  exertions,  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  this  County. 

25.  That  the  thanks  of  this  County  arc  due  to  Sir  James  Wemyss  Mackenzie, 
their  Mcrol)er,  for  his  exertions  m>on  that  occasion. 

With  reference  to  the  second  Bill  referred  to  the  Committee, — that  to  alter  and 
ameiul  the  Sn)al1  fKdJl  Act, — the  General  Meeting,  agreeably  to  the  Committee’s  Re¬ 
port,  unanimously 
KeMolved— 

L  That  the  |winciplc  of  the  Bill  under  consideration  has  been  recognised  in  Peti¬ 
tions  presented  by  this  County  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  during  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament. 

2.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the  sum  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  civil  actions  ought  to  be  extended,  should  be  fixed  at  £.12  sterling  at 
least,  as  stated  in  their  Petitions  before  alluded  to. 

3.  That  this  Meeting,  though  they  suggest  £.12  sterling  as  the  extent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Jurisdietiun  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  would  consider  as  a  great  boon  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  County,  that  such  Jurisdiction  should  be  extended  to  £.8«6«8d.  as  re¬ 
commended  in  the  Ninth  Re|K>rt  of  the  Commissioners  upon  Scots  Courts  of  Justice. 

^  That  it  appears  desirable,  that  where  a  County  has  been  divided  into  districts 
having  regular  Justice  of  Peace  Courts  established  within  them,  defenders  in  actions* 
under  this  or  former  Acts  of  Parliament  for  recovery  of  Small  Debts,  should  !)•  held 
omcnable  to  the  District  Court  only  within  which  his  residence  is  fixed  for  the  time. 

That  Petiiiotis  from  this  County  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  them  to  pass  the  said  Bill  into  a  Uw, 

^  That  the  Members  connected  with  the  County  be  requested  to  use  all  the  means 
io  Ihdr  jiower  to  farther  the  passing  of  said  Bill. 

•  llcport  of  Parliantentary  Commissioners.  Appendix^  p*  151- 
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comment  ami  prcforence  of  the  At- 
tornies,  have  seUlom  been  selected 
bv  the  Government  as  Judges. 
Another  class  of  Advocates  generally 
recommend  themselves  to  Govern¬ 
ment  for  those  offices.  AVhen  a 
voiing  Advocate  finds  he  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  the  honourable  employment  of 
the  Attornies  acting  for  the  country 
at  large,  he  contrives  to  get  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Lord- Advocate  and 
Solicitor-General  of  the  day,  and  he 
is  in  due  time  appointed  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Lord-Advocate 
From  tliat  moment  he  is  in  general 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  except  when 
employed  by  Attornies  who  are 
mere  political  expectants,  or  of 
doubtful  character.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  time  to  study  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Bar,  and  his  right  to  an 
entrance  into  ("ourt  by  a  private 
door,  and  a  seat  appropriated  to  such 
students  by  the  favour  of  the  Court. 
In  due  time  he  is  appointed  a  Sheriff- 
depute.  For  a  number  of  years  af¬ 
terwards,  he  continues  to  walk  the 
Ixmrds  of  the  Parliament  House  as  a 
briefless  barrister.  At  length,  either 
the  Lord-Advocate  or  the  Solicitor- 
(ieneral  of  the  day  dies,  or  is  raised 
to  the  Bench,  and  he  succeeds  to  one 
of  those  offices.  After  some  years 
fartlier  of  this  routine,  he  is,  in  his 
turn,  promoted  to  the  Bench.  He 
then  can  look  with  triumph  upon 
the  Counsel  who  have  risen  to  dis¬ 
tinction  as  barristers  by  their  talents 
and  learning,  but  who  must  either 
change  their  principles,  or  remain  at 
the  bar  ;  and  he  never  forgives  the 
Attornies  for  their  want  of  discern¬ 
ment  in  overlooking  his  own  talents 
when  at  the  bar.  Hence  the  Bench 
seldom  lose  the  opportunity  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  privilege  of  their  gown  and 
senatorial  chair  (which  only  pro¬ 
tects  them  on  the  Bench,)  to  stig¬ 
matize  an  Attorney,  how  respectable 
soever  he  may  be,  as  little  better 
or  worse  than  an  Israelite.  The  Bar, 
too,  are  sometimes  treated  with  no 
?rett  courtesy.  The  example  of  the 
Knglish  Judges,  such  as  Judge  Bai- 
ljy»  &c.,  is  lost  upon  too  many  of 
the  Inner-house  Judges.  In  this 
with  some  few  recent  excep¬ 
tions,  the  fifteen  Senators  of  the 
College  of  J ustice,  who  are  invested 
^•th  such  extraordinary  powers,  are 
appointed  and  compost.  They  in 


general  are  satisfied  with  their  situa¬ 
tions.  They  think  themselves  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  to  be  Legislators  as 
well  as  Judges.  They  seldom,  how¬ 
ever,  take  enlarged  views,  or  look  to 
the  more  enlightened  system  of  ad¬ 
ministering  justice  in  England ;  and 
they  are  in  frenenil  hostile' to  any  as¬ 
similation  of  the  Scots  to  the  DnffUsh 
practice.  If  the  principle  of  the  Acts 
of  Sederunt  of  the  Scots  Judges, 
since  the  Union,  he  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  have  in  ge¬ 
neral  increased  the  fees  of  the  Jud¬ 
ges’  Clerks  and  the  (’lerks  of  Court ; 
that  their  chief  design  and  object 
has  been  to  save  the  Judges  and 
their  Clerks  trouble ;  and  that  not 
a  single  Act  of  Sederunt  can  be  se- 
lecteil,  the  principle  and  object  of 
which  has  been  the  diminution  of 
the  enormous  expenses  of  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  rich  and  productive 
classes  of  society  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  diminishing  those  expen¬ 
ses.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
the  rich  arc  in  general  disposed  to 
oppress  the  poor  by  litigation.  It  is 
a  luxury  they  can  have  no  motive 
to  indulge ;  for  although  they  arc 
successful,  they  can  recover  nothing 
from  a  poor  man.  Besides,  it  gene¬ 
rally  happens,  that  the  poor  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  poor’s  roll,  by 
which  they  procure  not  only  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  paying  dues  of  Court, 
but  also  the  ^nefit  of  Counsel  and 
Agents,  and  often  tlie  sympathy  of 
the  better  feelings  of  the  Judges.  In 
this  way>  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  higher  classes  of  society  have 
the  greatest  cause  to  complain  of 
oppression  from  litigation.  It  is  their 
interest,  therefore,  to  promote  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  less-expensive  system  of  the 
forms  of  administering  justice.  By 
increasing  the  fees  of  Court,  the 
Judges  perhaps  thoi^ht  they  would 
put  an  end  to  all  litigation.  This 
experiment,  however,  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded.  The  grievances  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  which  have 
not  been  remedied  under  the  system 
of  legislation  of  the  Scots  J  udges, 
by  the  authors  of  it,  have  at  length 
forced  their  way  to  the  throne  and 
the  Government ;  and  the  people  at 
large  now  call  almost  with  one  voice 
for  an  immediate  and  radical  remedy 
of  those  grievances,  not  by  Acts 
Sederunt,  as  propo^  by  the  new 
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liillj  but  by  le^Ulative  enactments.  It 
is  DOW  a  curious  fact,  that  the  learned 
author  from  whom  we  have  taken  one 
of  our  iiiOttoes  predicted  upwards  of 
forty  years  ago,  that,  after  suffering 
long  in  silence,  the  people  would  re¬ 
cover  from  astonishment  to  reflection ; 
that  they  would  mature  in  their  un- 
derstanuings  ;  that  they  would  take 
courage  from  knowledge,  from  indig¬ 
nation,  and  from  scorn ;  that  they 
would  **  exclaim  in  one  voice,  that 
there  is  nothing  so  equivocal,  so  inso¬ 
lent,  so  loose*,  and  so  tyrannical,  as  the 
discretion  of  a  Judge.”  “  l*erheps,” 
he  adds,  **  1  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  first  moment,  when  it  is  not  ac¬ 
tually  a  crime  to  s)K‘ak  of  it  with 
freetlom.”  This  dread  of  the  J udges 
in  Scotland  has  since  operated  as  a 
spell  upon  the  Bar,  the  Attornies  of 
Court,  and  the  country.  Many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court  have,  however, 
ventured  to  think  that  the  chief  evils 
and  grievanci‘8  in  the  administration 
of  justice  may  be  trace<l  to  the  Jud¬ 
ges  themselves  *.  If  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  we  have  heard  it  laid  down 
by  the  Judges  in  full  conclave,  tliat 
it  was  a  higit  contempt  of  Court  to 
write  or  say  any  thing,  although 
perfectly  true,  which  might  have  a 
tendency  to  sliake  the  confldence  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  in  the  king's 
Judges.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is 
presumed,  two  imprudent,  or  alleged 
insane  individuals,  were,  not  long 
ago,  imprisoned  hp  order  of  the  Court, 
and  trithout  a  trial  by  Jun/,  with 
the  view  of  operating  as  a  public 
example  to  all  disaflected  persons. 
This  severity,  however,  has  not  had 
the  desirwl  effect.  The  introduction 
of  the  present  Bill,  and  the  spirited 
opi>osition  to  it,  has  drawn  from  the 
Cegisiaiure,  w'ithout  consulting  the 
Scots  Judges,  an  invitation  to  the 
Scots  people  publicly  to  |K)int  out 
the  defects  in  the  Bill  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  The  result, 
we  confidently  hope,  will  be,  that  the 
power  of  enacting  Acts  of  i^erunt, 
and  the  functions  of  Legislators,  for 
which,  with  every  possible  deference, 
we  presume  to  Uiink  the  Scots  Jud¬ 
ges  are  by  no  means  qualified,  will 
not,  in  future,  be  delegated  by  the 
Lc'gislature  to  the  Scots  Judges ;  and 
that  they  will  And  it  necessary  to 


confine  their  duties  to  the  adiniiiis- 
tration  of  justice  only,  and  to  second 
tlieenlightcncd  and  conciliatory  views 
of  the  Government,  by  acting  in  ac* 
cordance  with  public  opinion  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

Expenses  of  '  Process. 

“  The  expenses  ordinary  of  the  suit 
fees  to  Judges-Clerks,  and  Lawyers  of 
all  sorts  and  “  fees  to  Prothonotaries, 
Philizers,  Chirographers,  Under  Clerks, 
Proclamators,  Witnesses,  Jurymen,  Mar. 
shaU,  Tipstaffs,  Criers,  Porters,  for  en* 
rollings,  8|x.*cial  verdicts,  coach-hyre,  &c.; 
‘  Verily,*  says  John,  (bull,)  *  there  are  u 
prodigious  number  of  learned  words  in 
this  law  ;  what  a  pretty  science  it  is  !* 
'  Ay  !  but,  husband,  (says  Mrs  Bull,) you 
have  paid  fur  every  syllable  and  letter  of 
these  fine  words  ;  blest  me,  vital  immense 
sums  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  account !'  ’* 
^Svift. 

“  The  cntclqx)le  watches  the  man  in 
debt;  the  attorney  watches  the  catchjxile ; 
the  counsellor  watches  the  attorney  ;  the 
solicitor  the  counsellor ;  but  it  is  the 
client  that  pays  them  all.*' — Goldsmith. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  since  the 
Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
no  step  whatever  has  been  taken, 
either  by  the  Legislature  or  the  Scots 
Judges,  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 
the  forms  of  administering  justice  in 
Scotland.  Prior  to  that  period.  Lord 
Stair  said,  **  No  nation  hath  so  few 
w*ords  of  art,  but  almost  all  our 
terms  are  near  the  common  and  vul¬ 
gar  acceptation,”  and  **  our  forms  are 
lain  and  prompt.”  Since  the  Union, 
owever,  many  innovations  have  been 
introduced  into  our  practice  by  Acts 
of  Sederunt  passed  by  the  Judges. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  fees  of  the  Judges’- Clerks  and 
Clerks  of  Court  have  been  repeated¬ 
ly  increased.  Hence  we  are  now 
burdened  with  a  fee-fund,  or  tax 
levied  m>on  every  step  of  the  process, 
which  operates  as  a  denial  of  Justice  to 
the  industrious  and  productive  classes 
of  society.  The  Judges,  in  their  Acts 
of  Sederunt,  have  not  bestowed  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  expenses 
of  process.  The  economy  of  con¬ 
ducting  law  proceedings,  or  the  con- 
veniency  or  hsrdship  attending  such 
enormous  expenses,  so  much  felt  by 
the  Attornies  of  Court  and  the  suit- 


•  Bcntham,  p.  6. 
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ors,  hts  never  attracted  their  notice. 
A  Judge,  or  Counsel,  in  travellinp 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  would 
choose  the  cheaf)esi  and  most  com¬ 
fortable  conveyance.  Hut  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  litigant,  in  travelling  through 
our  courts  of  justice,  has  no  choice  of 
evils.  At  every  step,  he  finds  himself 
obstructed  by  useless  and  unnecessary 
iurius,  and  the  enormous  fees  and 
taxes  levied  on  every  step  of  proce¬ 
dure. 

At  first  sight,  it  may  be  imagined 
that  the  whole  of  these  sums  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Attornies,  because 
they  ultimately  receive  or  compel  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  unfortunate  litigant. 
But  the  tnidi  is,  the  Attorney  is  the 
greatest  sufferer  by  such  enormous 
exactions.  He  is  responsible,  not 
only  to  the  Court,  but  to  the  client, 
with  respect  to  every  step  of  proce¬ 
dure  iu  the  cause.  He  has  more  la¬ 
borious  duties  to  perform  than  the 
Counsel.  He  has,  besides,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  all  the  advances  of 
fees  to  Counsel  and  Clerks  of  Court, 
and  other  disbursements.  He  is  him¬ 
self,  however,  seldom  or  never  paid 
in  adcanecy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
suit,  which  generally  lasts  for  a  nuro- 
biT  of  years,  he  frequently  finds  his 
client  and  his  opponent  bankrupts, 
and  in  such  cases  he  must -sustain 
the  whole  loss,  not  merely  of  his  ad¬ 
vances,  but  of  his  time  and  trouble. 
The  effect  of  this,  however,  comes 
at  length  home  to  almost  every  mem* 
her  of  the  community.  For  unless 
a  party  can  find  security  to  the  At¬ 
torney,  or  is  perfectly  responsible  for 
such  a  large  sum  as  is  necessary  to 
))ay  the  expenses  of  conducting  the 
suit,  he  must  submit  either  to  aban-*. 
don  a  just  right,  or  pay  an  unjust 
demand  without  redress.  In  this 
state  of  matters,  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  “  administration  of  justice" 
tuay  become  odious  and  suspected 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people?" 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  **  the  pure 
and  impartial  administration  of  juB« 
tice  is,  perhaps,  the  firmest  bond  to 
a  cheerful  submission  of  the 
people,  and  to  engage  their  affections 
to  Government  But  “  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  question!  of  private 
t^ht  or  wrong  are  justly  aecided 


merely,  nor  that  Judges  are  superior 
to  the  vilencss  of  pecuniary  corrup¬ 
tion.**  It  is  farther  necessary  that 
the  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open 
and  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  that  the  taxes  or 
fees  of  court  shall  not  be  so  oppres¬ 
sive  and  enormous  as  to  operate  as  a 
denegatiojustitiiF. 

In  objecting  to  the  new  Dill,  the  Facul¬ 
ty  of  Advocates  appear,  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  process.  From  an  account  of 
expenses  referred  to  in  their  Report,  and 
lodged  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Faculty, 
which  w'e  have  examined,  and  think  cor¬ 
rectly  and  moderately  stated,  it  appears 
that,  under  the  present  system,  the  or¬ 
dinary  expense  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  of 
an  action,  commencing  l^fore  the  Lord 
Ordinary,  and  carried  into  the  Inner- 
House  of  the  Court  of  Session,  (exclusive 
of  a  proof  by  commission  or  a  Jury  Trial,) 
is  -  -  £.189  6  54 

The  defender’s  expenses  )  .j.Q  -  i,. 

may  also  be  estimated  at  )  * 


£.370  12  11 

The  whole  Of  this  sum  the  defender,  if 
he  lose  the  action,  Is  obliged  to  pay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the 
same  process  (exclusive  of  the  expense  of 
a  Jury  Trial)  under  the  new  BUL,  as  is 
shewn  by  another  special  account,  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  iu  the  Faculty  Report,  would  be 
no  less  than  •  £.321  0  I4 

The  defender’s  expenses  )  ^ ^ ^  ^  I . 

may  also  be  stated  at  j  * 


£.642  0  3 

To  this  will  fall  to  be  added 
the  expense  of  a  Jury  Trial, 
which,  upon  an  average,  it 
stated  at  £.112  16  9|, 
and  Defender’s  cxpences, 

£.112  16  94  i  •  225  IS  7 


£.867  13  10 

In  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  there  may 
also  be  added  the  appel¬ 
lant’s  expenses,  £.250,  and 
respondent’s  JL250,  500  0  0 


Sum  which  a  defender' 
who  loses  a  suit  may 
have  to  pay,mnder  the 
proposed  Bill,  for  one 
process,  relating,  par- 
hapa,  to  a  sum  in  dis- 
^  pate  of  £.26. 


^£.1367  13  10 
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XM104  6  0 
With  the  view  of  shewing  the  diflTer- 
ent  burdens  allecting  law-proceedings  in 
Scotland,  we  have  examined  the  various 
items  composing  the  acctnint  of  exjxjnses 
of  an  action,  under  the  present  system, 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates. 

The  following  arc  the  results  : 


Attorney’s  fees,  ■  -  50  12  ? 

Amount  of  account,  £.160  (i  5^ 

lly  adopting  tlie  following  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  framing  the  steps  of  plead¬ 
ing,  the  whole  almost  of  the  expenses 
might  be  saved  of  the  /zr*/  branches 
of  the  procedure,  which  is  aJto^thn 
useless  and  unnecessariff  via.  £.91  4s. 
on  both  sides.  By  prohibiting,  in 
every  case,  written  or  printed  argu¬ 
mentative  pleadings,  either  upon 
facts  or  law, — repealing  the  dues  of 
the  fee-fund  and  I^ords'  clerks, — and 
reducing  the  fees  of  the  Advocates’ 
clerks  to  the  same  rate  (2s.  6d.  for 
each  fee)  as  in  England,  a  very  con- 
siderable  reduction  of  the  other  ex¬ 
penses  might  be  effected.  I’he  aver¬ 
age  expenses,  instead  of  £.302, 3s.  Sfd 
in  the  Court  of  Session  and  Jury 
Court,  on  each  side,  as  at  present, 
ought,  including  a  Jury  Trial,  not  to 
exceed,  upon  the  average  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  cases,  £.50  on  each  side. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  would  soon  tend  not 
only  to  increase  the  emoluments  of 
the  Counsel  and  Agents,  but  to  ren¬ 
der  the  administration  of  justice  po¬ 
pular,  and  a  blessing  to  the  people  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  being,  as  at  pre¬ 
sent,  ruinous  and  oppressive. 

There  is  no  individual  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  whether  high  or  low,  who 
may  not  be  involved  in  a  law-suit, 
the  result  of  which  may  deprive  him 
and  his  family  of  his  liberty  or  his 
fortune.  Hence  no  Scotsman  can 
feel  indifierent  with  respect  to  the 
fate  of  this  Bill,  nor  should  i its  fate 
be  disregarded  by  Englishmen.  Scots¬ 
men,  for  a  long  period,  fought  and 
bled  to  obtain  their  present  i^igious 
privilegaa.  Next  to  thoee^'perbapst 
may  be  placed  the  blessings  of  a 
regulated  system  of  adoainisuring 
juadoe.  But  it  is  now  unfortunalcily 
too  obvious,  that  neither  under  ith^ 
present  system,  nor. that  uropoted,4o 
be  introduced  by  this  Bui,  are  any 
tiich  blessings  to  be  expect^, 


BRANCH  T. 


Lxpentet  of  the  summons — defences — rc- 
Icxuncif—^amcnded  defences — and  dili^ 
genee  to  recover  zrriiin^'s. 

Fees  to  Counsel,  -  £.15  15  0 

Their  clerks,  -  -  2  8  0 

Vrinting  and  other  disburse-  1  7  g  g 
ments,  -  -  -  I 

Fee-fund,  Lords’  clerks,  and  1590 
fees  to  olHccrs  of  Court,  ) 


Attorney's  foes. 


£.45  12  0 

BRANCH  II. 

For  condcMcemUmci  and  ansvers — revised 
condescendence  and  ansxters — RES  NO- 
viTEU  VEKitxs — mutual  and  rreised 
fnesnorinls—and  ansvers  to  representa* 
tion. 

Fees  to  Giunsel,  -  £.26  If  0 

Their  clerks,  -  -  5  17  0 

Printing  arui  other  dis- )  n  4.  71 

hursements,  -  -  j  * 

Feo-fuml,  Lords’  clerks,  i 

and  fees  to  oflicers  of>  6  4  0 
Court,  -  •  I 


Attorney’s  fees. 


£.73  17  9i 

BRANCH  III. 

For  proeeedinj^s  in  Jnner-I/onse. 
Fees  to  Counsel,  -  £.29  10  0 

Their  clerks,  -  -  5  15  0 

Printing  and  other  dis-\ 

bursements,  .  ^  15  1 

Fee-ftind,  Lords’  derks,  t 

and  fees  to  officers  ofV  10  5  2 

Court,  .  •  ) 


Auomey's  fees, 
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In  judging  to  appear  in  one  of  the  superior 

provenicnts  proposed  by  the  new  Hill,  courts  at  Westminster,  in  eight  days. 
It  geeins  necessary  that  the  public  at-  to  account  for  non-compliance ;  but, 
tention  should  be  directed  to  the  in  some  cases,  the  former  alternative 
amount  of  expenses  as  the  criterion  is  omitted,  and  the  Sheriff  is  simply 
i)y  which  the  benefits  of  the  system  to  enforce  the  appearance.  This  writ 
proposed  to  be  introduced  will  be  being  executed  and  returned,  it  gives 
best  appreciated. 

It  seems  now  evident,  that  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  celebrat^  Hill^  have 
never  once  bestowed  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  upon  the  expenses  of  the 
measures  proposed  by  them. 


power  to  the  Court  of  Common  Law, 
in  case  of  the  defendant  not  appear¬ 
ing,  to  issue  &  judicial  writ  or  process, 
directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to  enforce  the 
defendant’s  appearance)  by  attach¬ 
ment  or  distress  of  his  property,  or 
arrest  of  his  person.  One  of  these  writs 
is  called  a  capias  ad  respondendum. 

1 1  directs  the  Sheriff  to  enforce  the  ap- 
])earance  of  the  defendant,  by  arrest 
of  his  person.  Formerly,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sue  out  the  original  writ  before 
any  capias  could  issue.  Hut  now,  the 
original  writ  is  merely  sujrposcd  to 
be  issued ;  and  it  is  suspended  or 
neglected  altogetlier,  unless  the  de¬ 
fendant  objects.  The  capias  is,  there¬ 
fore,  at  once  now  obtained.  In  the 
practice  of  the  King’s  Hench,  the 
plaintiff’s  Attorney  prepares  a  draft 
In  our  Number  for  October  we  (called  a  ^wcijye)  of  the  original 
cave  a  general  outline  of  the  English  writ.  This  he  brings  to  the  Filacer, 
and  Scotch  practice,  with  respect  to  or  Clerk  of  Court,  who  at  once  issues 
“  WRITS  AND  SPECIAL  PLEADINGS.”  the  coptos.  The  practice  is  similar 
The  result  of  our  observations  was,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  If 
that  these  should  be  all  prepared  by  the  defendant  object  to  the  want  of 
the  Agents  and  Counsel  of  the  parties  the  original  writ,  it  may  be  obtained 
of  Cowr/,  without  any  intervention  at  any  time,  which  obviates  the  ob- 
or  orders  by  rile  J udges,  and  that  an  jection.  Hy  the  capias  the  defen- 
assiniilation  of  the  practice  of  Eng-  dant  is  compelled  to  apjicar. 
land  and  Scotland  might  be  intro-  Hut  a  still  more  summary  mode 
duced,  which  would  tend  to  lessen  of  bringing  a  party  into  Court  is  by 
the  expense  and  improve  the  system  hilL  This  is  founded  either  on  jrrivi* 
of  Scots  writs  and  pleadings.  /e^c,  as,  e.  fr,  where  the  plaintiff  or 

In  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  defendant  is  an  Attorney  oroflScerof 
manner  more  particularly,  by  which  Court,  or  where  the  defendant  is  a 
this  desirable  object  may  be  attained.  Member  of  Parliament ;  or  it  is 
we  shall  begin  with  the  practice  of  founded  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
summoning  a  party  to  appear  in  Court,  as  where  the  defendant  is  its 
Court.  This  object,  which  appears  prisoner.  In  order  to  make  any  de- 
80  simple,  has  been  attended  with  fendant  fall  under  this  last  descrip- 
some  |>er[)lexity,  both  in  England  and  tion,  a  person  is  arrested  on  a  ficti- 
^'cotland,  from  the  devices  of  inter-  tious  charge,  in  virtue  of  a  writ  call- 
«ted  persons ;  and  it  may  be  still  ed  a  Bill  of  Middlesex,  where  the 
involved  in  mystification,  from  the  defendant  is  to  be  found  in  that 
same  wuac,  in  Scotland.  County,  or  if  elsewhere,  by  a  latitat. 

In  England,  a  defendant  is  brought  If  tlie  defendant  cannot  pive  hail,  he 
into  Court,  either  by  an  original  writ  is  committed  to  the  prison  of  the 
01“  by  a  more  summary  form,  techni-  CouK,  or,  according  to  the  legal 
cally  called  by  bUL  The  original  phrase,  the  custody  of  the  MaraAo/ ^ 
^nt  issues  out  of  Chancery,  in  the  the  Marshalsea.  This  is  held  to 
Lm^s  name,  directed  to  the  Sheiiff  found  the  jurisdiction.  If  be  find 
of  the  county,  requiring  him  to  com-  bail  to  appear,  the  jurisdiction  is  also 
*oand  the  defendant  to  satisfy  a  dalm  founded ;  but  in  practice,  the  defen- 
S'*  of  debt ;  or,  on  failure  to  do  so,  dant  is  not  now  actually  arrested  by 


III,  Signet  Suj7imo7ises,  S^c. 

“  The  first  step  in  a  process,  how'cver 
it  is  ux'hnically  called,  may  be  designated 
ilie  Origiiiatiug  Writ,  ^veral  reasons 
may  be  urged  for  this  writ  being  a  mere 
lonnal  document  for  calling  the  party  into 
Court.” — 3/r  Jh’Ws  Letter  to  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Signet. 

Summonses  in  the  Sicots  style,  with 
Libi  h  (Declarations)  in  the  belly  of  them, 
and  Scots  Petitions  with  English  Decla¬ 
mations  and  Pleas.  Bentham, 
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▼irtue  of  the  Bctilious  charge  in  the  »uch  the  aaiiie*  '^In  hb  Historical 
hiU  of  Middlesex,  oe  latitat.  If  the  Notes’*,  ^  adds,  We  derir«tl 
defendant  be  privileged,  no  original  ovlv  four  citaticffls  fr^.the  Aoroan 
writ  is  neoessary  ;  and  the  suit  is  at  Law,  L  68,  dejudiciis.  If  ao,  1  ap. 
once  begun  by  Sling  a  bill  or  decia-  prebend  we  may  refer  to  the  same 
ration,  stating  the  ground  of  com-  origin  our  four  chaises  commonly 
plaint.  If  the  defendant  be  not  pri-  called  Utters  of  four  farms.  Our 
Tileged,  the  plaintiff  begins  by  taking  forefathers  reasonably  thought,  that 
out  the  bill  of  Middlesex,  or  Uititat,  if  a  defendant  could  not  be  effectually 
These  writs  a>mmand  the  Sheriff  to  sisted  in  Court  till  be  were  four  tiroes 
arrest  the  defendant's  person,  and  called,  he  oi^ht  to  be  calletl  as  often 
have  him  in  Court  by  a  certain  day.  to  give  obedience  to  the  decree,  be- 
In  cither  of  these  cases  the  proce-  fore  the  ultimum  remfJtam  of  seising 
dure  is  summary.  The  writ  is  mere-  his  ])erson  be  appUe<l.” 
ly  formal,  and  a  simple  warrant  to  Uy  tlie  Scotcli  Act  1457,  c.  62,  it 
enforce  the  appearance  of  the  defen-  appears  a  brieve  was  obtained  from 
dant.  It  contains  no  statement  or  Chancery,  directed  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
condescendence  of  facts.  On  the  de-  call  ‘‘  the  party  before  the  Lords  of 


feiidant's  appearance  in  Court,  there 
is  tiled  a  JecLaraiion  or  count, contain- 
iug  a  statement  by  the  plaintiff  of  the 
ground  of  action.  In  a  real  action 


Session,"  to  answer  to  a  matter  to  be 
then  laid  against  him.  By  the  Act 
1540,  c.  72,  to  expedite  justice. 
Sheriffs  were  directed,  in  all  personal 


it  is  called  a  count ;  in  a  personal  one,  actions,  to  proceed  summarily  et  de 


the  declaration. 

In  Scotland  there  are  also  two  ways 
of  bringing  a  defender  into  C^uru 
The  ordinary  way  is  by  a  writ  called 
a  “  summons or,  where  a  defender 
is  an  Attorney  or  officer  of  Court,  a 


piano  on  fifteen  days.  By  1535,  c.  33, 
the  summons  is  declared  to  be  peremp¬ 
tory  ;  so  that  if  the  defender  appears 
not  upon  the  second  summons,  he 
may  be  put  to  the  horn,  as  was  in  use 
formerly  upon  the  fourth  summons. 


summary  petition  and  complaint  may  By  the  Acts  1672,  c.  6,  1693,  c.  12. 
be  presented  to  the  Court  against  him.  summonses  were  reduced  to  twodiets. 
This  may  be  either  intimatctl  with  From  1537  to  1723,  blank  summonses 
or  without  a  warrant  of  the  (^ourt.  under  thesigiiet  were  used.  In  1723, 
Originally,  the  practice  of  bringing  the  Writers  to  the  Signet,  It  is  be- 
a  defender  into  Court  was  the  same  Ueve<i,  obtained  an  Act  of  Sederunt, 
both  io  Knglaud  and  Scotland.  Id  directing  the  declaration  to  be  em 
England,  anciently,  there  were,  1,  bodied  in  the  summons.  Finally, 
The  original  Chancery  writ  to  ap-  the  imlucite,  or  days  of  compearance 
pear  in  four  days.  2,  That  writ  being  in  Court,  were  fixed  peremptorily  at 
■eryed,  returned  and  disregarded,  the  twenty-seven  days,  and  one  summons 
judicial  wnt  of  attachment  was  is-  only  now  is  necessary, 
sued,  authorising  the  Sheriff  to  oh-  In  the  Act  of  Sederunt  1723,  it 
lige  the  defendant  to  give  caution  to  is  ostensibly  set  forth,  that  it  **  would 
appear.  3,  Failing  that  being  effec-  tend  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  that 
lual,  6  i^it  of  disteir^ae  was  issued,  the  parties  were  better  appris^  of 
tuthoriaing  the  Sheriff  to  distrain  his  what  is  to  be  alleged."  Another 
goofls,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  reason  for  libelling  the  summons  it 
King  if  he  did  not  appear.  4,  Fi-  length  is,  that  blank  summonses 
nally,  a  writ  of  capias  od  respondent  might  be  an  engine  of  oppression. 
dum  was  granted,  grounded  on  the  In  1800,  a  contest  took  place  be- 
conterapt  of  the  prior  writs.  tween  the  Writers  to  the  Signet  and 

In  S<x)tland,  also,  anciently,  the  Solicitors,  as  to  the  privilege  of  pre- 
defender  behoved  to  be  four  times  paring  sumnumaes,  &c.  The  Lords 
aummoned  before  the  cause  could  found  that  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
ufoceed.  L(^  Kames,  in  bis  Statute  “  have  no  right  to  prohibit  the  wem- 
Law,  d^rilx!«  these  ancient  writs,  bers  of  their  Society  from  signing 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  Eng-  lihdUed  summonses,  which  nmy  have 
Ush  and  Scots  ancient  practice  were  been  written  or  drawn  by  others  t  * 


•  StalQte  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  432. 
t  Morrison,  No.  L  App.  aooe  CoU^c  of  Justice. 
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In  Rugltndj  where  the  surhmotis  next,  in  a*  separate  article, 
is  merely  formal,  we  lately  inquired  or  ohjtctions  in  law,  might  be-^irepa- 
whether  there  were  not  many“  in-  red  in  twenty-one  days,  and  the  a- 
stances  of  oppreasion  by  false  aixests,  mended,  revised,  or  settled  declara- 
wheie  the  d^endant  did  not  know  tion  in  fourteen  days,  and  answers, 
the  cause  of  action,  and,  therefore,  in  other  fourteen,  which  would  cor- 
might  have  difficulty  in  procuring  respond  with  the  preparation  of  the 
bail?  But  we  were  informed  that  English  declaration,  plea,  denuirrer, 
there  is  no  room  for  an^  such  ap-  replication,  &c.  Thus  the  sumnwns 
prehension.  Before  a  wnt  is  applied  and  special  pleadings  would  be  com- 
for,  the  defendant  generally  receives  pleted  in  about  fifty-five  days,  with- 
noiice  of  the  cause  of  action.  The  out  any  order  from  the  Judge,  and 
name  of  the  plaintifT s  Attorney  is  the  powers  of  caption  and  avizandum 
marked  on  the  writ,  and  the  cause  of  would  always  force  in  the  paper  or 
action  can  be  at  once  learned  from  foreclose  the  party.  At  present,  forty 
him  ;  or,  if  refused,  it  can  be  ascer-  days  are  necessary,  merely  to  get  in 
tained  by  a  summary  proceeding,  the  defences ;  and  twelve  months 
Further,  the  defendant  has  the  ad-  frequently  elapse  before  a  debate  on 
vantage  of  being  able  to  settle  the  them  takes  place, 
claim  by  paying  the  ex]>ense  of  a  The  Judicature  Bill  projioscs  to 
wiit  merely,  without  the  exjiense  of  continue  the  present  practice  of  li- 
a  dt'claration.  This  is  a  greater  ad-  belling,  or  embodying  the  statement 
vantage  than  any  benefit  that  would  or  declaration  in  the  summons,  before 
arise  from  serving  the  declaration  execution  ;  and  to  continue  coinpul- 
with  the  writ.  In  Scotland,  no  hard-  sory  orders  by  the]  Judges.  Both 
ship  arises  from  the  use  of  a  blank  proposals  api>ear  to  us  to  be  highly 
Admiralty  precept  or  writ,  which  con-  objectionable, 
tains  warrant  of  arrestment.  The  remedy  we  propose  is  simple. 

'fhe  author  of  the  letter  from  Follow  the  practice  of  FlnglanJ.  lle- 
wliich  we  have  taken  the  first  of  our  turn  to  a  mere  formal  writ  or  sum- 
mottoes  to  this  article,  states  va-  mons ;  let  it  be  in  a  printed  Jor?u, 
rious  reasons  for  making  the  sum-  pass  the  signet  blank,  and  contain,  as 
mons  merely  formal.  1,  The  risk  in  the  Admiralty  precept,  warrant  to 
and  danger  of  a  nonsuit,  which  arises  summon  and  arrest,  and  farther  to 
from  the  present  form  of  the. Tummorw,  inhibit.  In  an  ordinary  case,  where 
would  be  prevented.  2,  The  formal  neither  arrestment  nor  inhibition  is 
writ  might  be  immediately  enrolled,  used,  a  short  citation  is  sufficient, 
and  made  a  depending  process.  3,  and  it  may  be  libelled  on  being  lotlged 
The  declaration  would  be  framed  on  in  Court.  'Where  arrestment  or  in¬ 


full  information.  4,  In  his  dissent  hibition  is  to  be  used,  a  double  of  the 
from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  summons  (without  the  declaration) 
W.  S.  just  issued,  he  adds :  “  Lord  should  he  always  served  on  the 
Mackenzie,  fjoid  Cringletie,  (by  in-  defender,  prior  to  using  arrestment 
fercn<»,)  and  various  other  high  au-  or  inhibition.  No  separate  letters 
thorities,  recommend  this.**  should  be  necessary.  A  copy  of  the 

There  are  other  reasons.  1,  The  summons  and  executions,  on  being 
formal  writ  might  be  raised,  and  be-  recorded,  like  a  copy  of  a  petition 
come  the  ground-work  of  the  dili-  for  a  sequestration,  should  be  an  ef- 
genceof  inhibition  and  arrestment,  fectual  inhibition.  In  libelling  in 
oil  the  most  imperfect  information,  either  case,  let  any  statement  or  aver^ 
*1  la  case  the  information  first  sent  ment  be  exclud^.  The  summons 
not  sufficient,  time  would  be  should,  besides  the  warrant  to  suin- 
Pyen  to  write  to  the  country,  to  ob-  nion,  contain  only  the  name  of  the 
t*in  full  and  accurate  information,  to  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  amount 
prepare  Uie  declaration.  3,  The  in-  of  the  debt,  and  conclusions.  Of  this 
duciw  might  be  shortened  firom  twen-  writ  no  amendment  should  be  allow- 
Jy-seven  days  to  six,  within  which  cd.  The  facts  should  be  stated  in  a 
(lecUratiow  might  be  prepared  declaration,  and  filed  on  calling  the 
jnd  lodg^,  when  the  summons  is  summons.  Even  in  summary  cases, 
•■ought  into  Court.  Xbc  answers  the  petition  and  complaint  should  bo 
containing,  first,  pUa§  of  fact,  and  limited  to  the  name  of  the  complainer 
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ami  ikfemkT,  ami  the  conclusiona. 
The  gToumIs  of  it  should  be  stated 
sejiaratcly  in  a  declaration. 

.  The  summons,  or  tirst  petition,  is 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  atep  to  re- 
j^ulate.  The  plan  which  we  submit 
would  be  attended  with  many  ad¬ 
vantages, — it  would  save  much  ex- 
]>cn8c, — it  would  improve  the  Scots 
system  of  special  pleading, — it  would 
l>e  substantially  an  assimilation  to  the 
ICnglish  practice, — and  it  would  lead 
the  way  to  the  Scots  soon  excelling 
the  Knglish  in  their  boasted  system 
of  special  pleading.  The  principles 
of  English  special  pleading,  it  must 
Ik?  admitted,  are  excellent ;  but  the 
jdiraseology  generally  used  is  more 
contemptible  than  the  technical  phra¬ 
seology  of  Scots  country  writers. 

ly.  Sjtccial  Vleculings. 

“If  such  a  set  of  regulations  for  plead¬ 
ing,  :lk  seems  to  lx*  actually  in  ])ractice 
in  Kngland,  Ik?  established  with  suitable 
adaptations  to  the  circumstaiu'es  of  this 
ct>untry,  (Scotland,)  and  with  preven¬ 
tive  checks,  to  guard  against  the  abuses 
to  which  special  pleading  has  been  found 
liable  even  in  Knglund,  and  if  it  be  ini- 
|H?nUive  on  J  udges  strictly  to  enforce  these 
regulations,  there  seems  to  lie  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very 
inutcrial  improvement  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  Scotland.” — Opinion  of 
Mr  llcddif^  s  it$t’ssor  of  Glasf^oxc, 

“  What !  Tut  an  end  to  xcritfen  pleads 
ingt  /  Hob  us  of  our  business  !  Knock  up 
tmr  profi*s8ion !  Substitute  Turkish  to 
Scots  and  Knglish.lusticc!  Whence  comes 
this  man  ?  From  the  Jacobin  Club,  or 
from  Su  Luke’s  ?  Bcnitnim, 

In  our  Number  for  October  last 
wc  gave  a  comparative  view  of  the 
written  pleadings  in  legal  proceedings 
in  Scotland  and  £)ngland,and  wc  now 
proceed  generally  to  show  the  man¬ 
ner  by  which  the  Scots  practice  might 
Ik*  assimi!alt*d  to  the  English  system, 
which  would  tend  very  materially  to 
lessi*n  the  cxjiense,  and  improve  the 
system  in  Scotland. 

One  great  deft*ct  and  abuse  in  the 
Scots  system  is  the  practice  of  allow¬ 
ing  arfrumentative  written  pleadings, 
both  U|x)n  facts  and  law.  Hut  there 
are  other  unnecessary  and  expensive 
proot*cding8.  In  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  summons,  defence,  and  first  de¬ 
bate,  costs  no  less  than  £.43,  r*. 
ou  one  aide,  according  to  the  present 


system,  and  would  ooat  l3s.  .3d. 
under  the  operation  of  tlte  new  Bill. 
This  is  the  first  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure.  But  all  this  procedure  is 
useless;  for  it  commences  only  the 
statement  of  fact,  without  argument, 
in  the  shape  of  condescendencies  and 
answers,  which  arc  amended  or  revi¬ 
sed,  &c.  The  object  of  this  socimd 
branch  of  the  process  is  to  ascertain 
the  facts  from  the  parties.  The 
cost  is  about  £.7.3,  17s.  94d.  farther 
under  the  present  practice,  and  would 
amount  to  £.93, 9s.  Id.  under  the  new 
Bill.  Now,  neither  of  these  branches 
has  a  proper  aim,  for  in  neither  do 
the  parties  attempt  to  come  to  an  issue 
of  fact  or  law.  That  great  object  of 
pleatliiig  is  left  to  the  Judge  or  the 
Issue  Clerks,  to  discover  from  the 
mass  of  statement  of  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  on  facts  and  law.  After  the 
first  and  second  branches  of  the  plead¬ 
ings  are  exhausted,  full  debates,  viva 
voce,  by  Counsel  take  place.  Judg¬ 
ment  being  thereafter  pronounced  by 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  there  next  follow 
written  informations,  representations, 
or  petitions,  containing  full  argu¬ 
ments  both  on  the  facts  and  the  law ; 
not  once  merely,  but  four  times-;  tu  ict 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  and  twice 
before  the  Inner  House.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  mutual  and  revised  memo¬ 
rials  is  £.‘23,  19s.  8d.  on  each  side  at 
present,  and  £.45,  IGs.  6d.  under  the 
new  Bill.  The  exi)ense  of  answer¬ 
ing  a  representation,  £.13,  ISs.  7d. 
by  the  present  practice,  and  a  re¬ 
hearing  before  the  Lord  Ordinary, 
under  the  new  Bill,  would  be  £.20, 
7s.  4d.  The  expenses  of  an  appeal 
to  the  Inner  House  at  present  is  £.69, 
16s.  8d.  on  each  side,  and  would  be 
£.31,  6s.  2d.  under  the  new  Bill.  A 
system  attended  with  more  enormous 
expenses  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
Strange,  too,  that  the  Faculty  of  Ad¬ 
vocates,  the  VVTiters  to  the  Signet, 
and  some  of  the  Judges,  should  pa¬ 
tronize  and  contend  for  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  a  system.  The  exam¬ 
ple  of  England  is  before  their  eyesi 
and  lost  upon  them;  for  they  will  no* 
lay -aside  their  Scots  pi^judicea,  and 
examine  the  merits  of  that  system* ' 
In  England  the  practice  is  tbit: 
A  party  is  brought  into  Court  bye 
short  printed  writ,  consisting  ^  of 
twelve  lines,  which  costs  only  a  fOF 
shillings.  This  writ  corresponds  lo 
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(he  will  of  ouf  finminons,  and  con¬ 
cludes  for  a  particular  sum,  and  no 
statemeut  of  fact,  as  in  Scotland, 
is  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  it. 
Next,  no  defences  or  objections  are 
allowed  to  the  writ ;  nor  is  there 
any  debate,  in  order  that  the  Judge 
may  see  an  outline  of  the  conflict- 
sutenients.  Thus,  in  England, 
all  the  statements  made  in  Scotland 
in  the  summons  and  defences,  and 
at  the  first  debate,  and  a  proportional 
part  of  the  ex[Kmses,  are  avoided. 

riie  defender  being  in  court,  the 
plaintilf  files  a  declaration  of  facts 
without  argument,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  our  condescendence.  A 
p/tvi  or  answer  is  next  put  in  for  the 
defendant,  which  must  meet  the  de¬ 
claration  by  an  express  admission  or 
denial  of  the  facts,  or  a  demurrer  or 
objection  in  law,  supposing  the  facts 
to  be  as  stated  by  the  pursuer.  These 
pleadings  must  be  so  framed  as  to  end 
in  an  issue  of  fact  or  law.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  attornies  to  draw  and 
charge  for  those  pleadings,  but  they 
arc  allowed  to  pay  a  fee  to  a  Special 
Pleader  or  a  Counsel,  to  settle  or  re¬ 
vise  each  pleading.  If  the  issue  be  of 
fact,  it  is  decided  by  a  Jury.  If  the 
issue  be  one  of  law,  by  the  J udges. 

A  similar  mode  of  pleading  is 
adopted  in  the  English  Consistorial 
and  Admiralty  Courts,  although  they 
follow  the  forms  of  the  Civil  Law. 
The  similarity  of  those  Courts  to  the 
Scots  Courts  is  the  greater,  because 
they  are  Courts  both  of  equity  and 
law,  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  is 
not  taken  before  a  Jury,  but  in  writ¬ 
ing.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  re- 
eord  in  those  Courts,  and  a  joint 
printeil  case  for  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  should  instruct  us  in  Scot¬ 
land.  1 1  is  this:  An  action  is  brought, 
suppose  for  X’.800,  upon  a  bottomry 
bond,  and  a  short  warrant  of  arrest 
and  citation  issued,  to  bring  into 
Court  the  defender ;  for  whom,  af¬ 
ter  citation,  a  Proctor  appears.  The 
Proctor  for  the  pursuer  next  lodges 
his  allegations,  or  declaration  of  facts, 
without  argument,  which  corres¬ 
ponds  to  our  condescendence.  The 
I’roctor  for  the  defender  denies  these 
allegations,  and  makes  other  aver- 
tnents.  The  Procliert  on  both  sides 
afterwards  revise  and  •mend,  admit 
^11  respective  allegations, 

ml  they  arrive  at  an  issue.  These 
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pleadings  are  drawn  and  signed  by 
the  Proctor,  and  settled  or  revised 
only  by  Proctors  or  Advocates.  The 

{)roofs  being  concluded,  the  Judge 
tears  the  Advocates  viva  vocCf  upon 
the  whole  case,  and  then  pronounces 
his  judgment.  No  w'rittcn  argument 
upon  tlie  facts,  .evidence,  or  law,  is 
allowed,  nor  any  representations  or 
rehearing.  In  the  Admiralty  Court, 
an  appeal  next  lies  to  the  High 
Court  of  Delegates,  which  is  the  last 
Court  of  Appeal, — no  appeal  in  such 
cases  being  competent  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  record  in  the  Court 
below  is  printed  in  the  shape  of  an 
appeal  case,  as  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  But,  to  save  the  exitense  of 
printing,  Ikc.  a  joint  case  is  generally 
made  up.  This  commences,  !.«/,  By 
noticing  the  writ  and  sum  pursued 
for :  2d,  The  special  pleadings  with¬ 
out  argument :  Sd,  Ueference  is 
made  to  the  names  only  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  w’itbout  any  argument  on  the 
import  of  the  proofs  :  Lastly,  The 
prayers  follow'  of  the  ap|>ollant  to  re¬ 
verse  the  decree  of  the  Court  below, 
and  of  the  resjwndent  to  confirm  it. 
The  proofs  on  both  sides  are  printed 
in  a  separate  appendix.  The  Advo¬ 
cates  are  heard  viva  voce  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal  upon  the  original  pleadings 
or  record  ^fore  the  Court  below, 
and  the  judgment  appealed  against 
is  finally  reversed  or  affirmed. 

Now,  we  submit  the  same  practice 
should  be  introduced  in  Scotland. 
The  summons  should  be  a  mere 
formal  writ,  concluding  for  the  sum 
in  dispute,  without  any  statement  of 
facts.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  sum¬ 
mary  petition  the  same  regulation 
should  he  made.  There  should  he 
no  pleading  called  a  defence,  nor  de¬ 
bate  on  the  summons  and  defences. 
The  second  step,  after  the  formal 
writ,  should  be  the  declaration,  or 
condescendence  and  answers,  which 
should  be  amended  or  revised  by  the 
parties,  till  they  arrive  at  an  issue  in 
fact  or  in  law.  If  in  fact,  let  it  be 
tried  by  a  Jury ;  if  of  law,  by  the 
Judges.  If  appeal  cases  are  ordered 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  Inner 
House,  let  them  be  made  up  jointly^ 
and  printed  at  the  mutual  expense  of 
Mrties.  In  such  a  joint  case,  the 
formal  writ  should  ^  recited,  and 
the  pleadings  without  argument,  via. 
the  formal  writ,,  the  declaration,. ^r 
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csculescendeiioc  aimI  amweri,  tnd 
not  repealed  in  each  caae, 
ta  at  preaent.  No  written  aiyumenU 
should  be  allowed  on  the  proofs  or 
the  law.  Let  all  arguroenu  be  stated 
viva  voce^  both  in  the  Supreme  and 
Inferior  Courts.  In  this  way  about 
X.6t)  and  upwards  upon  the  fir  it 
branch  of  the  pleadings  would  be 
saved  on  each  side,  in  almost  every 
case,  in  fees  of  the  summons,  de¬ 
fences,  delates,  and  printing ;  and 
much  trouble  also  would  be  saved  to 
the  J  udges. 

In  these  views  we  entirely  coin¬ 
cide  with  Mr  Reddie,  the  learned 
Assessor  of  Glasgow.  After  detail¬ 
ing  the  flagrant  abuses  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  pleadings  at  Glasgow 
and  in  Scotland,  he  adds,  **  for  the 
correction  of  the  abuses  now  under 
consideration,  it  teems  necessary  to 
begin  with  tiu  original  writ,  and  to 
regulate  the  pleadings  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  writ  upon  the 
model  of  the  English  system  of  spe» 
eial  pleading,  as  far  as  that  system 
has  oeen  found  salutary  in  prac¬ 
tice;  for  that  abuses  exist  even  in 
the  English  special  pleading,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  obvious."  From  the  recent 
treatises  on  English  pleadings,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  a  “  Scots  lawyer 
might  select  a  body  of  highly-useful 
regulations,  to  be  adopted  in  this 
country  that  the  barbarous  terms 
of  tlie  English  system  might  be  avoid- 
cd,  and  terms  adopted  from  the 
spoken  language  of  this  country  ;  but 
tnat  the  **  task  just  alluded  to  would 
perhaps  be  more  skilfully  executed,  in 
the  frst  instance,  by  an  intelligent 
En^ish  Lawyer” 

V,  Delays  of  Legal  Procedure, 

“  Who  would  tMjar  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  time. 

The  oppressor’s  uTong,  tlie  proud  man’s 
contumely. 

The  pangs  of  denied  justice,— /Ac  lav's 
deUy  9"  Hamlet 

**  Does  not  your  own  experience  teach 
you  (John  Bull)  how  they  have  drawn 
you  ou  from  one  term'  to  another,  and 
how  you  have  danced  the  round  of  all  thu 
oouru,  still  flattering  you  with  a  final 
iawe,  and,  for  aught  I  (Mrs  Boll)  can 
sec,  your  cauM  Is  not  a  bit  dearer  than 
it  was  seven  years  ago  f  Well  might  the 
luaraed  Daniel  Bargaaa  aay,  a  law-suit  la 
a  suit  for  lile.’*-.5«^ 


^  Hutehisom  v.  M'KUehemsom,  It*ia 
wuel-kann’d  |jlea ;  it’s  been  four  tines  in 
afore  the  fifteen,  and  de’il  any  thing  the 
wisest  of  them  could  make  o’  it,  but  just 
to  send  it  again  to  the  Outer-House.  Ok'! 
it's  a  heauiifnl  thing  to  He  hov  long;  and 
how  carefully  justice  is  considered  in  this 
country." — Antiquary, 

Persons  disposed  to  eulogize  the 
dilatory  forms  of  administering  jus- 
tice  in  Scotland,  will  be  pleasetl  to 
iitul  a  beautiful  illuatration  of  the 
system,  in  the  case  of  Groat  v,  Sin¬ 
clair,  15th  May  1819,  Fac,  Coll. 
In  1780,  Groat  raised  an  action  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Session,  to  recover 
payment  of  the  price  of  certain  lamls 
sold  to  Sinclair,  and  interest.  The 
case  continued  in  dependence  till 
1816,  when  the  defender  was  found 
liable  in  the  principal  sum,  and  ex¬ 
penses.  A  question  as  to  the  interest 
then  arose,  which  was  not  put  to  rest 
till  1819.  Thus,  this  apparently 
very  simple  process  lasted  40  years ! 
No  writ  for  recovery  of  wrritings  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  iasued,  nor  any 
proof  led.  The  matchless  system 
which  this  case  so  happily  illustrates 
is  thus  noticed  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  :  “  Not  many  years  ago,  an 
appeal  was  brought  from  the  Court 
of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  a  cause, 
Napier  v.  Macfarlanc.  It  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  March  1745,  and,  after 
many  interlocutors,  orders,  and  sen* 
fences  below,  appealed  from,  and  re¬ 
heard,  as  far  as  the  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  would  admit,  was  Anally 
determined  in  April  1749  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  only  on  the  property  in  an 
ox,  adjudged  to  be  of  the  value  of 
three  guineas.  So  pique  or  spirit  of 
party  could  have  made  \mch  a  cause 
in  the  Court  o  f  King* s  Bench  or  Com* 
mon  Pleas  have  lasted  a  tenth  of  tlw 
time,  or  have  cost  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  expenses.**  (Black.  Com.  B. 
ill.  c.  24.) 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  ad¬ 
mit,  that  the  former  system  was,  in 
some  measure,  improved  by  the  Act 
of  Sederunt,  7  th  February  1810,  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Presi&nt  Blair. 
But  even  under  this  improved  sys¬ 
tem,  it  appears,  from  the  sooount  of 
expenses  leferr^  to  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Committee  of  the  FaenUy,  of 
Advocates,  that  an  ordinary  ovl 
which  a  diligence  »  suppo^  to  on 
granted  lor  recovering  wrBin^  and 
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the  cause  is  tlfcHled  upon  the  written  the  present  expensive  and  decretive 
evidence  thus  recovered),  comnien-  system.  We  are  afraid  there  if  a 
cing  on  1 4th  Sept.  1824,  could  not  be  strong  party  in  England,  who  attach 
got  filially  finished  till  17th  July  but  little  importance  to  the  opinions 

18t6,  that  is,  something  less  than  of  the  people  and  public  liodies  of 

twoffears.  this  country,  when  not  stated  ear- 

Bul  long  as  this  period  may  seem,  nestly  and  perseveringly.  Ministers, 
the  same  process,  carried  on  under  however,  have  given  a  pledge  of  their 
the  regulations  of  the  N^w  Bill,  anxiety  to  pay  every  deference  to 

would  require  a  still  longer  period,  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 

viz.  from  14th  Sept.  1824,  till  15th  that,  under  their  auspices,  a  much 

July  1627,  that  is,  nearly  more  perfect  scheme  for  regulating 

and  if  a  Jury  trial  were  also  requisite,  the  forms  of  administrating  justice  in 

another  year  would  be  necessary !  Scotland,  by  Legislative  enactments. 

We  cannot,  after  this  plain  expo-  will  yet  be  brought  forward, 
sition,  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  If  a  party,  as  we  have  demonstra* 
single  person  in  Scotland,  with  the  ted,  may  be  subjected  in  one  process, 

exception,  perhaps,  of  the  framers  of  involving  a  debt  of  only  £.26,  in  no 

the  Bill,  and  a  few  interested  indi-  less  than  £.1562,  13s.  lOd.  of  ex- 

viduals,  will  be  found,  who  will  penses ;  and  if  that  process  may  be 

venture  to  defend  the  New  Bill  in  all  protracted  three  or  four  years  in  the 

its  provisions.  Court  of  Session,  and  other  three 

It  has  indeed  been  reported,  that  years  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  primd 
the  objections  to  the  New  Bill  ap-  facie  case  is  made  out  against  the 
pear  now  to  be  so  insuperable,  that  New  Bill,  which  cannot  be  contem- 
it  is  to  be  withdrawn  soon  after  Par-  plated  by  the  Scots  people  as  any 
liament  assembles.  But  we  trust  very  enviable  boon  or  blessing,  since 
this  rumour  will  not  relax  the  cxer-  it  introduces  a  system  worse  than  the 
rions  of  those  in  Scotland,  who  are  present  one,  bad  and  intolerable  as 
the  friends  of  a  thorough,  but  tem-  that  one  has  been  found  by  expe- 
perate  revision  and  improvement  of  rience  to  be. 

MUSIC — ITS  REFINED  STUDY  AND  EXERCISE  RECOMMENDED.  SOME  NO* 
TICES  or  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  NICOLAUS  FORKEL,  OP 
GOTTINGEN. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  allowed  by  charms  and  influence  of  this  clc-gant 
every  susceptible  and  discriminative  art,  and  imparted  to  the  more  refined 
admirer  of  music,  to  be  a  subject  of  and  enlightened,  by  the  novelty  and 
just  regret,  that  so  little  is  generally  grandeur  of  their  musical  concep- 
known  of  the  lives  and  distinctive  tions,  an  unwanted  and  delicious 
characteristics  of  its  most  eminent  fascination.  This  assuredly  ap^ars 
and  admirable  cultivators.  It  seems  the  more  singular,  as,  in  genera^  all 
a  strange  and  somewhat  rebutting  are  led,  by  a  natural  and  wise  cu- 
inconsistency,  that  while  so  many  riosity,  to  know  somewhat  of  the 
listen  with  delight  to  their  noble  and  personal  history  and  characteristic 
masterly  productions,  they  should  jKJCuliarities  of  those  to  whom  they 
yet  remain  so  singularly  incurious  are  indebted  for  some  diversity  of 
as  to  the  incidents  or  peculiarities  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  or  the 
their  personal  history  and  profes-  enlightened  gratification  of  a  pure 
sional  exercise ;  and  that,  while  their  and  elegant  satisfaction.  This  cal- 
admiration  and  susceptibility  lend  to  lous  and  unseemly  indifierence,  how- 
these  most  felicitous  and  scientific  ever,  in  what  relates  to  the  moat 
i  ffusions  of  the  art  that  animating  eminent  and  gifted  cultivators  of  the 
and  inspiring  publicity  which  they  loasical  art,  may  often  be  justly  «•- 
™prit,  they  should  yet,  by  a  cruel  cribed  to  a  low  and  improper  esd- 
Seem  unwilling  to  comroe-  mate  of  its  true  value  and  dignity, 
morale,  ^en  some  transient  and  Those  who  thus  regard  H  base  bit 
inquiry, '  the  genius  of  those  a  feeble  conception  of  the  arduous 
vxquisiie  and  surpassing  skill  difficulties  of  its  exercise,— of  the 
made  ibeni  fcel,  in  some  sort,  the  skill  of  its  most  fdicitous  «nd  efibc* 
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live  htriiiouic  (ujnibinaLions, — of  that 
rich  vein  of  poetic  und  impassioned 
fccliuf;  and  power  which  runs  through 
iu  noblest  productions, — of  that  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  and  added  force  which 
it  imparts  to  the  language  of  pas- 
sion, — of  that  rare  skill  with  wliich 
it  wields,  with  such  graceful  ease 
and  impressive  eneigy,  the  inulii- 
plicd  aikl  complex  resources,  so  to 
speak,  of  so  vast  a  machine,  or  of 
those  various  aud  effective  means 
which  it  contrasts  with  such  a  depth 
or  delicacy  of  shade,  or  blends  and 
associates  together,  into  one  volume 
of  sound  of  irresistible  power  and 
sweetness,  the  more  adequately  to 
touch  and  assail  the  heart.  Such 
ignorant  and  undisceniing  admirers 
of  the  art  would  seem  to  imagine, 
in  their  feeble  and  imperfect  appre¬ 
ciation  of  its  excellence,  that  they 
render  it  a  sufheient  homage,  while 
they  yield  it  the  mere  tribute  of  that 
vague  aud  indeterminate  satisfaction 
which  it  excites  within  them.  Their 
curiosity  travels  not  within  the  pale 
of  this  euchaming  science ;  and  if 
some  scatured  beams  of  its  soft  ra¬ 
diance,  so  to  say,  sc^eiu  ever  tran¬ 
siently  to  have  fallen  upon  them, 
they  are  at  once  forgot,  with  their 
swift  disap])earance,  and  beget  no 
fund  enthusiastic  desires  to  advance 
farther  ouwards  within  its  more  hal¬ 
lowed  precincts,  and  be  gladdened 
by  that  full  and  effulgent  light  of  its 
bc'auties  and  its  wonders,  which  have 
at  all  times  so  deliciously  cheered 
and  animated  its  noblest  disciples. 
It  is  not  amidst  this  cold  insensibi¬ 
lity  to  a  wise  and  liberal  curiosity 
tliat  the  true  and  enlightened  votary 
of  the  art  rests  satisfied  with  its  en¬ 
joyment.  Mobile  he  skilfully,  and, 
by  the  dictates  of  a  refined  and  un¬ 
erring  tasU',  appreciates  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  excellencies  of  his  favourite 
art,  he  feels  an  anient  interest  in 
whatever  relates  to  those  eminent 
individuals  whose  admirable  produc¬ 
tions,  while  tliey  nobly  embellish, 
have  strikingly  influenced  and  faci¬ 
litated  its  progress, — who  have,  either 
like  the  scientifleand  recondite  Mon- 
leverdc,  outstripped  the  musical  era 
in  which  they  lived,  or,  like  the 
gifted  Palacstrina,  bwn  the  inven¬ 
tors  of  a  new  style,  which  imparts 
added  tenderness  and  impressive 
force  to  the  exercises  of  religion. 


and  over  which  age,  and  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  the  art,  seem  to  hold  no 
destructive  power ;  or  who,  like  the 
elder  Scarlatti,  Durante,  or  Leo, 
have  given,  in  their  art,  no  less  an 
impress  to  their  age,  by  the  striking 
and  novel  excellence  of  their  produc¬ 
tions,  than  by  the  rare  and  distin¬ 
guished  merits  of  their  numerous 
disciples.  The  zealous  and  suscep¬ 
tible  votary  of  music  may  be  likened 
to  the  enlightened  cultivator  of  liter¬ 
ature,  wlio  eagerly  desires  to  know 
the  personal  traits  and  peculiarities 
of  tliosc  whose  productions  either 
expand  and  invigorate  his  intellect,  or 
emhtllish  and  gracefully  amuse  his 
hours  of  leisure.  He  eagerly  desires, 
in  the  fond  passion  of  this  elegant 
and  delicious  art,  to  know  what  were 
the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  mu¬ 
sical  study  wliich  distinguished  those 
whose  rare  and  felicitous  excellencies 
have  often  touched  him  with  admira¬ 
tion  and  delight ;  what  w’ere  the  gra¬ 
dual  and  assured  steps  they  pursued 
to  that  eminence  and  commanding 
mastery  they  attained ;  what  revolu¬ 
tions  or  changes  they  effected  in  the 
art ;  whether,  like  Carissimi  or  Stra- 
della  of  old,  they  imparted  some  new 
and  unwonted  grace  and  beauty  of 
tender  or  energetic  expression  to  the 
art,  which  at  once  maile  its  accents 
speak,  to  the  refined  and  susceptible, 
a  more  direct  and  irresistible  lan¬ 
guage.  In  this  refined  appreciation  of 
the  merits  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
art,  he  would  seek  to  know  whether, 
like  the  feeling  and  impassioned 
Pergolesi,  their  most  striking  and 
felicitous  excellencies  flowed  as  the 
beautiful  result  of  many  elaborate 
and  gradually  improving  and  refining 
efforts,  rather  than  from  a  rich  spon¬ 
taneous  power  of  conception,  which 
gave  them  forth  at  once,  in  the  full¬ 
ness  and  splendour  of  their  completed 
beauty ;  whether,  like  the  elder  Scar¬ 
latti,  in  the  overflowing  and  inexhaus¬ 
tible  abundance  of  their  creative  vein, 
they  outstripped  the  speed  of  their 
copyist ;  or  whether,  in  the  work  of 
composition,  they  proceeded,  like 
Handel,  with  a  feverish  ardour  and 
impatience,  as  if  seeking  relief  from 
the  importunate  crowd  of  great  and 
sublime  ideas,  which,  in  such  a  rich 
and  impressive  variety  of  excellence, 
teemed  to  occupy  and  eogrots 
whole  soul.  He  would  with  to  know 
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whether  the  mistaken  fears  and  jea¬ 
lousies  of  those  eminent  in  the  art 
led  them  to  see  its  corruption  and 
decline,  amidst  even  the  novel  stride 
of  its  improvement ;  whether  they 
dexterously  kept  pace  with  tlic  art, 
amidst  all  the  singularity  of  its  fluc¬ 
tuations,  and,  in  whatever  novel 
channel  the  stream,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  general  taste  ran,  steered,  skil¬ 
fully  and  lightly  amidst  all  its  dif¬ 
fering  currents  and  eddies,  the  bark 
of  their  musical  science,  and  might, 
in  this,  be  likened  to  the  graceful 
and  creative  Galuppi, — as  novel, 
and  fascinating,  and  refined  in  style, 
in  the  productions  of  his  old  age,  as 
in  those  of  his  youth. 

Assuredly,  wherever  excellence  and 
skill  have  been  attained  in  a  difficult 
and  elegant  art,  it  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  arduous  process  by  which 
such  mastery  and  power  have  been 
gained.  And  as,  in  the  arts  allied  to 
music,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
distinctive  peculiarities,  and  mode  of 
study  and  exercise  which  led  to  the 
eminence  and  celebrity  of  their  most 
distinguished  cultivators,  communi¬ 
cate  a  more  novel  and  intimate  charm 
to  their  productions  ;  so  it  may  as¬ 
suredly  be  said,  that,  from  similar 
inquiries,  the  enlightened  votary  of 
music  derives  more  enlarged  views 
of  his  art ;  and  in  becoming,  so  to 
speak,  familiar  with  its  most  admir¬ 
able  masters,  seems  almost  fitted, 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  chequered 
path  of  discipline  and  exercise  they 
pursued,  to  produce  some  distant 
resemblance  of  those  high  excellen¬ 
cies  which  have  often  so  deliciously 
moved  him,  and  which  display  the 
art  in  its  most  felicitous  and  com¬ 
manding  power.  How  active  and 
unceasing  has  been,  at  all  times, 
this  curiosity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  lives  and  peculiarities  of 
those  whose  productions,  either  in 
science  or  in  art,  have  instructed, 
animated,  or  delighted  us,  it  can 
only  be  necessary  to  reflect  how  se¬ 
dulous  and  untiring  have  been  the 
efforts  to  gratify  this  ardent  and  in¬ 
satiate  passion.  How  laboriously 
tninute,  and  often  puerile,  is  the 
stock  of  our  information  wherever 
mis  has  been  possible  ;  and  in  cases 
of  more  vague  and  slender  circum¬ 
stance,  bow  much  has  been  hazarded 
of  idle  surmise  or  Vain  conjecture ! 
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Whatever  speaks  more  immcHliately 
to  our  fancy  and  susceptibility,  as  it 
begets  within  us  more  lively  emo¬ 
tions  of  satisfaction,  more  powerfully 
and  restlessly  stimulates  this  eager 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  authors 
of  our  high  enjoyment.  Inthcdc- 
I)artmcnt  of  fiction  and  poetry,  how 
intense  is  this  curiosity,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  this  desire  of  knowlnlge 
of  human  character  and  diversified 
mental  power !  What  a  heightened  in¬ 
terest  do  even  the  few  scattered  hints 
W’e  know  of  the  wandering  and  de¬ 
pendent  life  of  the  great  Grecian  Hard 
communicate  to  his  vivid  and  impres¬ 
sive  poetic  pictures !  How'  inseparably 
do  we  often  associate  the  interesting 
traits  of  the  domestic  life  of  Horace 
with  the  elegant  and  sparkling  ef¬ 
fusions  of  his  poetry, — so  frequently, 
gracefully,  and  sportively  dashed 
with  the  touches  of  an  epicurean 
philosophy !  And  how  powerfully 
does  even  our  limited  knowledge  of 
the  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  own 
Shakespeare  tend  to  increase  our 
w’ondcr  and  admiration  for  a  genius 
nurtured  by  so  few  favouring  and 
fostering  aids,  which  yet,  in  every 
attribute  of  poetic  power  and  excel¬ 
lence,  so  far  transcends  that  of  all 
others !  Our  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  those  who  contribute  to  our  refined 
literary  enjoyment,  seems,  indeed, 
to  us,  always  somewhat  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  unless  it  be  at  the 
same  time  linked  with  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chequerctl  in¬ 
cidents  of  their  history,  and  with 
the  distinguishing  and  marked  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  their  personal  character. 
And  so  restless  and  insatiate  is  this 
desire,  that,  in  the  absence  of  all 
knowledge  concerning  them,  we  arc 
often  insensibly  led  to  sketch  for 
them  fictitious  and  imaginary  por¬ 
traitures,  and,  unaided  by  the  sure 
guidance  of  facts,  amidst  our  high 
and  lively  appreciation  of  their  ex¬ 
cellencies,  to  deduce,  often  with  an 
active,  yet  vain  casuistry,  from  their 
writings,  the  supposed  incidents  of 
their  lives,  or  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  their  mental  character  and  dlipo- 
sition  ;  and  thus  to  find,  amidst  the 
delusions  of  sophistical  conjecture, 
some  slight  power  of  assua^ng  or 
quieting  the  activity  of  our  interest 
and  curiosity.  What  is  it  which,  in 
addition  to  the  rare  and  exquisite 
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quail  lies  of  iheir  transcendent  excel¬ 
lence,  communicates  so  forcible  and 
novel  a  cliann  of  interest  to  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but 
a  full  and  minute  acquaintance  with 

the  incidents  of  their  lives,  and  the 
marked  features  of  their  character, — 
with  the  professional  attributes  and 
peculiarities  of  their  distinguished 
instructors  in  the  art, — with  the  sin- 
milar  changes  and  fluctuations  of 
tJieir  own  peculiar  manner, — with 
those  fierce  enmities  and  jealousies, 
stimulated  and  kept  alive  by  rival 
excellence,  which,  while  they  embit¬ 
tered  and  poisoned  existence,  yet  ex¬ 
cited  to  the  utmost,  in  this  exalted 
art,  the  energies  of  creative  and  sur¬ 
passing  genius?  How  does  it  add  to 
our  refined  gratification,  to  know 
what  were  the  causes,  often  trivial, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  of  their 
greatest  productions, — what  singular 
circumstances  of  accident,  perhaps, 
first  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  gifted 
artist  with  the  conception  of  a  sub¬ 
lime  and  impressive  subject, — under 
what  circumstances  of  affluence,  or 
of  dark  privation  and  hardship,  its 
dazzling  beauties  were  gradually  ela- 
borateil, — how  his  first  conception 
grew  in  beauty  as  he  proceeded,  gain¬ 
ing  beneath  bis  creative  hand  some 
added  and  unforeseen  grace  of  inven¬ 
tion, — what  secret  emotions  of  tri¬ 
umph  or  despondence  touched  his 
mind,  during  the  progress  of  bis 
work, — and  what  were  the  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  alarm  it  at  length  excit¬ 
ed  among  rival  artists,  or  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  among  the  candid, 
the  enlightened,  and  Uie  susceptible  ! 

Such  considerations  as  these,  as¬ 
suredly,  while  they  impart  an  addi¬ 
tional  charm  and  interest  to  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  human  genius,  increase 
and  elevate  our  satisfaction.  The 
works  which  so  powerfully  beget  our 
admiration  do  not  tlren  stand' isolated 
and  apart,  so  to  say,  from  the  skilled 
and  practised  hand  which  produced 
them.  They  are  closely  and  fondly 
allied  witli  the  individual  whose 
creative  mind  gave  them  birth,  and 
furnisli  often  tne  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  comment  upon  the  ascer- 
tiuncd  facts  of  his  personal  history. 
Hiey  are  associations  which  it  is  ever 
the  wisest  and  most  pleasing  philoso- 
ph?  to  indulge  ;  which,  while  they 
link  the  artist  with  his  works,  make 


us,  as  it  were,  comprehend,  with  i 
novel  force  of  intereat,  those  emo- 
tions  which  at  times  animated  anti 
incited  him,  and  those  striking  or 
peculiar  trains  of  thought  which  so 
singularly  diversify  and  embellish 
his  productions.  It  would  he  singu¬ 
lar  if  in  music,  an  art  whose  rich 
and  inexhaustible  stores  have  been 
wielded  with  such  felicitous  mtsterv, 
and  with  an  impressive  depth  of  feel¬ 
ing  perhaps  not  exceeded  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  any  of  the  kindred  arts 
which  aspire  at  awakening  similar 
emotions,  this  interest  and  curiosity, 
as  to  the  fortunes  and  peculiarities 
of  its  most  distinguishetl  cultivators, 
were  not  felt  with  equal  intensity 
and  power.  All  who  have  advanced 
far  w’ithin  the  pale  of  this  seducing 
art, — whom  long  study  or  exercise 
have  made  familiar  with  the  treasures 
of  its  science,  in  their  most  beautiful 
and  effective  application,  and  whose 
susceptibility,  refined  and  discrimi¬ 
nating,  is  speedily  arousetl  by  every 
exquisite  and  subduing  stroke  of  art, 
know  how  strong  and  abiding  is  the 
force  of  this  interest  and  curiosity. 
To  the  ardent  votary  of  this  art, 
there  may  be  said  to  mingle  with  his 
inquiries  a  discriminating  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  human  character,  and  of  every 
chequered  diversity  of  mental  power, 
displayed  in  the  numerous  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  art, — and  an  enlightened 
philosophy,  in  estimating  with  accu¬ 
racy  those  prominent  and  decisive,  or 
more  secret  and  subtle  causes,  which 
have  influenced  its  progress,  or  im¬ 
parted  to  it  some  novel  and  distin¬ 
guishing  features.  Where  others 
seem  only  to  recognise,  in  many  of 
the  most  striking  fluctuations  of  the 
art,  the  mere  dictates  of  caprice,  or 
a  restless  love  of  change,  he,  perhaps, 
more  justly  discovers  in  these  the 
manifestations  of  its  more  extended 
power  and  seducing  refinement.  Like 
a  rude  and  limited  language,  which 
the  more  enlightened  and  enlarged 
views  of  a  people  gradually  expand 
into  a  powerful  and  expressive  ve¬ 
hicle  of  thought, — which  keeps  pace, 
in  its  significance  and  comprehen¬ 
sion,  with  the  stride  of  their  intellec¬ 
tual  condition, — be  sees  the  formali¬ 
ty,  and  cold,  artificial  structure  of 
those  musical  phrases, — of  the  limit¬ 
ed  and  ill-defined  rythm  which  de¬ 
lighted  the  cruder  ideas  of  a  more 


ilisunt  petiod, — ami  the  too  arbitrary 
ami  unyielding  inflexibility  of  an¬ 
cient  harmonic  combination  anti  pro¬ 
gression,  giving  way  to  a  niiisical 

ianinugp  more  justly  and  delicately 
accentuated, — more  flexile  and  flow- 
inix  in  its  phrases, — more  varied  and 
inipassionctl  in  its  recitative  and 
monments  of  air,— more  graceful 
and  eifective  in  its  embellishments, 
—more  skilful  and  rapid  in  the  rich 
and  Hnely-chequeretl  interchange  of 
its  harmony, — and  more  beautiful 
and  impressive  in  the  energetic  force 
or  graceful  delicacy  of  its  contrasts. 

Amidst  the  feeble  and  limited 
state  of  the  culture  of  music  in  this 
country,  where,  in  the  general  and 
undistinguishing  attachment  to  our 
national  airs,  we  may  be  said  to  re¬ 
semble  a  sluggish  and  degraded  na¬ 
tion,  who,  amidst  their  low  inaction, 
boast  no  worthy  deeds  of  their  own, 
but  seek  to  rear  a  shadowy  and  vain 
celebrity  upon  the  questionable  ac¬ 
tions  of  remote  ancestors,  we  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  useful, 
amidst  all  the  obstructions  which 
here  so  peculiarly  beset  the  progress 
of  this  fascinating  art,  than  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  the  lives  and 
professional  characteristics  of  those, 
who,  with  the  mastery  of  such  feli¬ 
citous  and  creative  genius,  have  de¬ 
vised  new  sources  of  its  power,  and ' 
imparted  to  those  already  known  a 
heightened  grace  and  charm  of  fas¬ 
cination.  T 0  suppose,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  greater  number  in  this 
country,  that  our  national  music 
comprises  within  itself  whatever  is 
most  excellent  or  worthy  of  being 
appreciated  in  the  art,  would  seem 
as  idle  and  extravagant  a  stretch  of 
fond  credulity,  as  to  compare  a  feeble 
ami  insignificant  rill  to  the  mighty 
stream  from  which  it  diverges,  and 
from  which  it  derives  its  birth.  It 
shews  as  ignorant  and  undiscerning 
a  strength  of  attachment,  as  what  a 
late  traveller  records  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  some  of  our  most  remote  and 
mdement  ^V^e8tern  Isles,  who  suppose 
ibat  the  world  contains  nothing  more 
Uir  and  seductive  than  the  limited, 
barren,  and  uninviting  scene  around 
them, — than  the  everlasting  roll  of 
the  vexed  and  tossed  ocean, — or  than 
the  dark  and  desolate  heath  swept 
by  Uie  resistless  winds.  We  have 
somewhere  read  of  the  chief  of  an 
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who,  w'ith  a  sheep-skin  thrown  acros<) 
his  shoulders,  a  tattered  blanket 
wrapped  round  his  limbs,  the  deco¬ 
rative  appendage  of  a  hone  hung 
from  his  nose,  and  all  the  rude  repul¬ 
sive  accompaniments  of  his  wretched 
condition  around  him,  asked  one  of 
our  officers,  who  had  the  fortune  to 
hold  an  interview  with  him,  with 
an  air  of  conscious  and  complacent 
triumph,  what  his  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain  thought  of  so  powerful  and 
august  a  sovereign  ?  The  ardent  and 
exclusive  admiration  of  the  pertina¬ 
cious  eulogists  of  our  national  music 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  to  he  more 
enlightened  or  elevated,  looking  to 
that  crow’d  of  noble  and  exquisite 
compositions  towhich,  in  its  ignorant 
vanity,  it  is  opposed,  than  the  un- 
douhting  and  chuckling  self-estima¬ 
tion  of  his  majesty  of  the  cone¬ 
headed  or  dog-ribhed  Indians.  This 
undiscerning  and  distempered  eulogy 
of  our  national  airs,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  productions  of  the  art,  in  its 
noblest  beauty,  would  seem,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  as  if  we  were  inconsider¬ 
ately  to  pause  over  the  grotesque  and 
fancifully-ingenious  decorations  of  a 
fair  and  impressive  structure,  which 
add  nothing  to  its  stability,  or  the 
great  lineaments  of  its  beauty,  and 
not  raise  our  eyes  to  that  massive 
grandeur,  and  majesty  of  form, 
which  would  at  once  awe  us  into 
admiration  ;  and  that  felicitous  and 
fitting  disposition  of  parts,  which 
sheds  Oie  air  of  so  sweetly  accordant 
and  harmonious  a  lustre  throughout 
the  whole.  All  other  arts  require 
long  and  sedulous  cultivation, — a 
deep  and  accurate  appreciation,  and 
a  clear  comprehension,  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  tneir  resources,  and  the 
most  beautiful  and  efficient  means 
of  their  application  and  direction, 
before  it  is  possible  to  speak  decisive¬ 
ly,  and  with  a  just  and  refined  dis¬ 
crimination  of  their  excellencies.  It 
is  thus  in  poetry  and  in  painting. 
No  adequate  or  discerning  critic,  as¬ 
suredly,  in  either  of  these  arts,  calU 
that  the  best  or  most  excellent  which 
is  the  most  easily  comprehended  and 
relished  by  those  of  the  most  confined 
and  limited  mental  culture.  ^  To 
make  that  va^e  and  undefined  satis¬ 
faction,  which  results  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  arts,  in  their  mere  simpler 
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and  ruder  dements,  the  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  excellence  of 
their  noblest  and  most  refined  pro¬ 
ductions,  would  be  at  once  to  bum¬ 
ble  and  lay  prostrate,  before  the 
dictates  of  our  ignorance,  and  our 
grovelling,  and  yet  unenlightened 
taste,  whatever  they  contain,  fitted 
to  awe,  to  melt,  or  to  subdue  the 
susceptible  and  refined,  by  its  power, 
iu  tenderness,  or  its  resistless  beauty 
and  sublimity.  Were  this  arbitrary 
mode  of  critical  appreciation  (so  fre¬ 
quently  exercised  by  our  querulous 
and  pertinacious  eulogists  of  Scots 
music)  allowed  in  the  arts,  we  might 
then,  it  is  probable,  see  a  song  of 
Ramsay  preferred  to  the  Alexan¬ 
der’s  Feast,"  the  “  Pilgrim's  Pro» 
grrss"  to  the  “  Paradise  Past  the 
“  (acnfle  Shepherd"  to  the  **  l^ar" 
or  “  Macbeth"  of  Shakespeare  ;  and 
a  caricature  of  Hogarth  or  Bunbury 
to  the  sublime  iiiastertueces  of  the 
**  Transfiguration  "  or  the  “A/or/yr- 
dom  vf  St.  Peter."  It  is  not,  assured¬ 
ly,  because  to  the  ignorant  and  un¬ 
refined  there  seem  denied,  60tos))eak, 
those  vigorous  and  ample  pinions 
by  whicli  they  can  alone  ascend, 
in  enlarged  knowledge,  to  the  high¬ 
est  appreciation  of  art,  that  its  no¬ 
blest  productions  must  therefore  be 
brought  ignobly  down  to  their  nar¬ 
row  desires  and  capacities.  The  high¬ 
est  excellence  in  works  of  art  is  gene¬ 
rally  that  which,  in  its  full  extent, 
is  the  ino5a  slowly  and  inadequately 
appreciatetl.  Sir  tloshua  Reynolds 
somewhere  mentions,  that,  during  the 
sedulous  study  of  his  art  at  Rome, 
it  was  long  bt*fore  the  sublime  and 
characteristic  excellencies  of  Raphael 
or  Michael  Angelo  were  thoroughly 
relished  and  understood  by  him — 
Infore  they  oj)ened  upon  him,  so  to 
say,  amidst  the  sensibilities  of  his 
more-refined  and  elevated  apprecia¬ 
tion,  and  awakened  within  him  that 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  intense 
satisfaction,  so  worthy  of  a  true  and 
enlightened  dieciplc  of  this  great  art. 
It  is  thus  also,  assuredly,  in  music, 
viewed  in  its  true  and  clevatetl  ac¬ 
ylation  as  an  art,  however  unwill¬ 
ing  thoae  may  be  to  allow  it  who 
seek  not,  amidst  the  complacency  of 
their  admiring  satisfaction,  to  travel, 
BO  to  say,  beyond  the  animating  pre- 
cincu  of  Badenoch,  of  Ettrick,  or  of 
Yarrow,  for  their  most  dclicions 


musical  banquets, — who  think  that 
Handel  and  Haydn  have  unhappily 
stumbled,  or  lost  their  way,  in  the 
art, — that  the  family  of  the  Bacht 
seem  to  have  studied  nothing  with 
such  success  as  the  practice  of  dis¬ 
cord, — and  who  would  desire  that, 
as  the  Koran  may  be  termed,  die 
chief  and  primary  source  from  which 
diverges  the  whole  literature  of  die 
Turks,  composers  would  therefore 
do  well  to  hold  fast  -by  the  rock,  so 
to  say,  of  our  national  melody, — that 
they  should  draw  from  it  the  effec¬ 
tive  and  delicious  excitement  of  their 
inspiration,  and  turn  aside  into  no 
novel  or  arduous  path  of  musical  ad¬ 
vance,  where  its  endeared  sounds 
may  not  at  once  reach  them,  and 
save  them  from  the  humiliation  of 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Jonielli, 
of  Mozart,  or  of  Weber.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  this  art,  like  those  immediately 
allied  to  it,  may  be  said  to  be  equally 
arduous  in  its  most  felicitous  exer¬ 
cise,  and  equally  seducing  and  inex¬ 
haustible  in  the  extent  of  its  rich  and 
varied  resources, — because  it  speaks  to 
the  same  feelings, — arouses  delicious¬ 
ly  the  same  susceptibilities, — and,  in 
its  noblest  and  most  dignified  culture, 
sinks  with  a  similar  depth  of  power 
and  tenderness  upon  the  soul,  that 
therefore  the  only  allowed  mode  of 
justly  appreciating  excellence  in  the 
other  arts  is,  in  this  also,  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  and  im|>erative.  With  all 
their  striking  characteristics,  and 
that  peculiar  and  wild  strain  of  ori¬ 
ginal  beauty  which  so  eminently 
mark  our  national  melodies,  they 
can  only  assuredly  be  numbered 
among  the  humblest  and  most  limit¬ 
ed  effusions  of  the  art,  when  rashly 
and  ignorantly  opposetl  to  a  cantata 
of  Porpora,  a  mass  of  Steffani,  or  a 
requiem  ofGraunor  Mozart.  Tbev 
may  be  likened  to  wild-flowers,  which 
pleasingly 'deck  and  embellish,  by 
their  rich  and  varied  hues,  thegrwn 
herbage,  but  which,  in  surveying 
the  grander  and  more  impressive 
features  of  the  picturesque  Fcene, 
the  hills  which  tower  aloft  in  every 
striking  and  fantastic  variety  of  form» 
the  fair  stream  which  steals  along  the 
wooded  valley,  and  whose  murmurs 
impart  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene,  arc  at  once  overlooked  tnd 
forgotten.  We  are  here  aaaurcdly 
far  from  wishing  to  undervalue 
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our  iiaiional  \i;tloily,  so  siiipilar  in 
irs  strnrture,  anil  so  pVasin"  ami 
ijnprcssiTe  in  its  cffocts  ;  we  only  tle- 
sirf,  that  the  musical  products  of 
a  dark  and  remote  age,  howevtr 
felicitous  in  its  humble  province, 
should  not  be  vainly  and  ignorantly 
exalted  above  the  noble  and  sublime 
productions  of  the  art,  in  its  most  fas¬ 
cinating  and  commanding  power ;  and 
that  the  indispensable  requisites  of 
previous  skill  and  knowledge,  de¬ 
manded  in  the  critical  appreciation  of 
the  other  kindred  arts,  should  here  be 
extended  to  one  perhaps  equally  ar¬ 
duous  in  its  most  comprehensive  and 
impressive  exercise,  and  which  com¬ 
municates  a  satisfaction  so  pure,  so 
elevated,  and  so  widely  diffused. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  high  and 
widely-extended  enjoyment  which 
the  more  refined  cultivation  of  music 
imparts, — the  cares  which  it  softens 
and  alleviates, — the  distresses  which, 
in  its  nobler  exercise,  it  so  gratefully 
soothes, — the  pure  and  abiding  satis¬ 
faction  which  it  imparts  to  all  other 
pleasures, — and  the  graceful  and 
more  seducing  garb  in  which  it  ar¬ 
rays  our  graver  and  more  important 
pursuits,  its  enlightened  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  votary  may,  assuredly,  well  be 
excused,  if  he  feels  a  high  interest 
in  the  fortunes  and  characteristics  of 


ical  flow  to  their  verse, — when  ha 
sees  Milton,  amidst  his  blindness, 
solacing,  by  its  delicious  exercise,  the 
gloom  of  his  sad  condition,  and  in¬ 
vigorating  his  fancy  for  new  and 
more  daring  poetic  flights, — when 
he  sees  the  elegant  Politian  impart¬ 
ing  a  novel  charm  to  the  delicacies 
of  his  verse,  by  the  mellow’ ed  chords 
cf  his  lute, — when  he  sees  Salvator 
Rosa,  and  Vinci,  and  Guido  Reni, 
and  Dominichino,  by  the  charm  of 
their  performance  on  that  ancient 
and  expressive  instrument,  so  pleas¬ 
ingly  and  effectively  nourishing,  and 
keeping  alive,  by  the  passing  exorcise 
of  one  art,  that  depth  and  tenderness 
of  susceptibility,  and  that  quickened 
capacity  of  invention,  so  necessary  to 
the  great  and  successful  practice  of 
that  kindred  other  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves  with  a  more  ar¬ 
dent  and  exclusive  passion  ?  And  cun 
the  votary  of  music  withhold  from  it 
his  admiration,  when  he  beholds  so 
many  admirable  masters  of  the  art, 
of  the  olden  time,  as  Salinas,  Cieco, 
and  Schlink ;  and,  more  recently, 
Pothoff,  Stanley,  and  others,  finding, 
amidst  its  exercise,  in  the  rich  and 
inexhaustible  abundance  of  its  har¬ 
monic  stores,  and  the  purity  and  the 
strength  of  its  satisfactions,  that  rare 
virtue  which  seems  almost  to  have 


those  who  have  signally  advanced 
and  matured  its  progress,  and  the 
jjower  and  fascination  of  whose  magic 
sounds  may  yet  be  said  to  speak,  even 
from  the  distance  of  a  remote  time, 
with  somewhat  of  the  same  touching 
and  impressive  directness  of  their 
first  early  force.  He  cannot  be  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  pow’er  of  its  influence, 
when  he  sees  it>  in  its  ruder  and  sim¬ 
pler  accents,  cheering  and  animating 
every  condition  and  occupation  of 
life, — when^he  hears  it,  in  a  felicitous 
union,  giving  a  more  vivid  and  im¬ 
passioned  force  to  the  language  of 
leeling  and  emotion, — when  he,  so 
to  speak,  hears  Shakespeare,  with 
that  ardent  attachment  for  the  art 
which  so  eminently  characterised 
“im,  extolling,  in  the  felicitous  lan¬ 
guage  of  affectionate  friendship,  the 
exquisite  skill  of  Dowland  on  the 
lute.  And  can  he  refuse  it  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  his  fondest  regard,  when  he 
it  so  effectively  fanning  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  poets,  and  imparting  a 
more  finely-mellowed  and  rich  rythm- 


made  them  cease  to  lament  that  sad 
privation  of  sight  which  made  fair 
nature  to  them  for  ever  a  dark  and 
melancholy  blank  ?  And  can  he  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  mere  idle  and  vain  re¬ 
creation,  when  he  sees  the  great 
Handel,  in  his  latter  years,  amidst 
a  similar  dark  affliction,  preparing 
himself,  amidst  its  exercise,  with  a 
deeper  feeling  for  his  latterc  hange, — 
impressively  associating  the  sublim- 
est  truths  of  religion  with  effusions 
of  his  darling  art,  most  tender,  so¬ 
lemn,  and  subduing, — and  kindling 
within  himself,  to  a  nobler  and  more 
intense  fervour  and  purity,  that  de¬ 
votion,  and  those  hallowed  aspirations, 
which  the  strokes  of  that  command¬ 
ing  mastery  of  his  art,  never  yet  ex- 
ce^ed,  had  so  often  rcnderetl  more 
attractive,  more  beautiful,  and  more 
richlv  consoling  to  others  ?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  susceptible  votary, 
who  views  the  art  in  this  more' ex¬ 
tended  and  dignified  light,  not  to  be 
satisfied  of  its  value, — to  wish  that 
those  most  eminently  distin^ished 
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in  its  exercise  should  be  more  widely 
known  and  jnstly  appreciated, — and 
in  bis  attachment  to  so  seductive  an 
art,  to  seek  to  cling  to  it  with  a  more 
fond  ardour,  when  he  secs  how  grace¬ 
fully  it  decorates  every  pursuit,  and 
with  what  a  gentle  and  delicious  me¬ 
dicinal  force  it  sheds  its  virtue  and 
its  power,  amidst  every  chequered 
diversity  of  condition. 

There  is  perhaps  no  individual  to 
whom,  in  recent  times,  (Germany, 
and  the  musical  world,  have  been 
more  indebted  for  his  numerous,  pro¬ 
found,  and  scientific  writings,  upon 
the  difficult  and  diversified  subjects 
of  his  professional  art,  than  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Nicolaus  Forkel  of  Got¬ 
tingen.  In  these  he  has  unfolded  so 
much  that  is  admirable  in  the  sci¬ 
ence,  and  solve<l  ivith  such  striking 
ease  and  mastery  so  many  of  its  most 
singular  and  difficult  problems, — 
he  lias  imparted  so  new  and  original 
a  character  of  attraction  to  its  more 
]>opular  topics,  and  elucidated,  with 
so  rich  a  vein  of  apposite  illustration, 
the  more  {wofound  and  abstract  criti¬ 
cal  investigations  in  which  he  has 
engaged, — and  he  has, '.besides,  so  in¬ 
separably  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  the  inspiriting  warmth  of  an 
enthusiasm  which,  while  it  embel¬ 
lishes,  dignifies,  and  ennobles  the  sci- 
cnce  which  he  so  ardently  loved,  that 
it  would  pe  rhaps  be  difficult  to  select 
any  individual  more  worthy  of  being 
made  known  to  our  musical  readers, 
or  whose  writings  can  more  adequate¬ 
ly  fill  them  with  just  and  elevated 
views  of  the  art, — an  art  which,  in 
its  higher  departments,  can  yet 
scarcely  bo  said,  in  this  country,  to 
have  an  existence. 

John  Nicolaus  Forkel  was  bom  at 
Meeder,  a  town  of  some  note  in  the 
neigh bourhootl  of  Cobourg,  on  the 
t^Jd  of  February  1749.  His  parents 
were  of  the  humblest  rank  in  life  ; 
and  his  father,  to  the  trade  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker,  united  the  more  dignified  and 
high-sounding  office  of  Receiver  of 
the  Hues  of  Convoy  for  the  district. 
In  his  emrly  youth,* Forkel  displayed 
the  force  of  that  musical  pa'^sion 
which ‘afterwards  led  him  to  such 
distingui^ed  eminence  in  his  art. 
In  Ms  boyhoo<l,  this  ardent  pmlilec- 
tlon  was  happily  fostered  and  encou¬ 
raged,  by  the  means  of  its  indulgence 
being  placed  within  bis  immediate 


reach.  His  father  possessed  an  old, 
ruinous,  and  worm-eaten  harpsichord, 
long  disused  and  thrown  aside. 
This  the  son,  in  his  murical  ardour, 
eagerly  seized  upon,  as  an  invaluable 
treasure.  It  was  quickly  repaired, 
and  the  eryoymeht  w’hich  it  affbrdetl 
him  prompted  him  to  that  course  of 
musical  exercise  and  study  which, 
even  in  these  years  of  his  early  youth, 
seem  to  have  rendered  him  a  habile 
and  dexterous  ptTfomier  upon  this 
instrument.  He  appears  to  nave  had 
no  regular  instructor  in  the  art.  But 
w'hat  the  poverty  of  his  situation  in 
this  denied  him,  he  seems  amply  to 
have  supplied  in  the  zeal  and  assi¬ 
duity  of  his  attachment,  and  by  that 
power,  which  could  gradtially  carry 
forward  the  most  limited  and  im¬ 
perfect  lessons  in  the  art  to  their  ful¬ 
lest  beauty  and  efficiency.  He  seems, 
even  at  this  periotl,  to  have  felt  that 
strong  and  decided  predilection  for 
music,  full  and  crowded,  in  the  rich 
harmonic  texture  of  its  parts,  so  rare¬ 
ly  adequately  appreciated,  unless  by 
those  of  long-cuUivated  and  refined 
critical  taste,  which  afterwards  so 
peculiarly  distinguished  him,  and 
which  led  him  so  enthusiastically  to 
prefer  above  all  others  the  works  of 
the  great  Sebastian  Bach.  It  was 
this  desire  of  a  fuller  and  richer  har¬ 
mony  than  could  be  supplied,  even 
by  the  crowded  and  full  use  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  on  his  harpsi- 
chonl,  that  led  him  to  exercise  his 
ingenuity,  in  fitting  to  it  a  pedal,  by 
which  its  powers  were  increased ;  and 
the  young  musician,  while  he  con¬ 
tend^  with  more  complex  and  ardu¬ 
ous  difficulties,  yet  enjoyed  from  his 
performance  a  richer  and  more  sci¬ 
entific  musical  repast.  At  this  pe¬ 
riod,  when  little  more  than  twelve 
years  of  age,  his  ardent  musical  pas¬ 
sion,  and  his  peculiar  fondness  for 
the  organ,  led  him  frequently  im- 
imrtunately  to  solicit  the  school¬ 
masters  of  the  adjoining  villages, 
who,  in  Germany,  are  usually  the  or¬ 
ganists,  to  be  allowed,  on  public 
occasions,  to  perform  in  their  stead. 
His  performance  at  these  times  was 
so  striking  and  unwonted  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  excellence,  and  even  in  such 
remote  and  secluded  situations  sedtM 
so  powerfully  to  have  stnikt  th^di#*- 
ceming  villas  critics  of  dial 
cal  comitry,  that  the  orginlW,  jaalovi 
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of  onf  who  so  wholly  eclipsed  their 
own  humbler  exertions  in  the  art, 
refused  to  allow  him  the  permission 
of  rt'peating  his  novel  and  impressive 
j)erformances.  It  may  be  mention¬ 
ed,  as  an  instance  of  the  singular 
devotion  to  his  art,  and  the  strong 
dt'sire  of  appreciating  rightly  the  mys- 
ttries  of  that  science  which  so  en¬ 
chanted  him,  that,  when  his  father 
presented  him  w  ith  a  small  piece  of 
money,  as  a  mark  of  approbation  of 
the  manner  in  which,  on  one  of 
these  public  occasions,  he  had  per¬ 
formed  the  musical  service,  the  young 
musician,  disdaining  to  apply  his  re¬ 
ward  to  any  other  purpose  than  the 
cultivation  of  his  favourite  art,  im¬ 
mediately  expended  it  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Matheson’s  “  Complete  Cha» 
^^>1- Master**  To  the  study  of  this 
admirable  work  he  applied  with  in¬ 
defatigable  zeal  and  industry ;  and 
although  yet  unable,  from  his  im¬ 
mature  years,  and  limited  compre¬ 
hension,  to  follow  the  author  in  the 
difficult  refinements  of  his  more  ab¬ 
struse  scientific  investigations,  yet  bis 
knowledge  of  harmony  was  enlarged 
by  it ;  and  a  trio,  which  he  at  this 
time  composed,  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  fruits  of  the  instructions 
of  the  eminent  Matheson,  the  former 
valued  friend,  and  early  musical  ri¬ 
val  and  associate  of  Handel. 

About  this  time  young  Forkel  was 
received  as  a  singer  into  the  choir  of 
Luneburg.  In  this  situation,  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  his  art  which 
lie  displayed,  and  the  mellowed 
richness  and  excellence  of  his  voice, 
excited  a  warm  and  general  interest 
in  his  favour,  and  in  his  seventeenth 
year  he  was  preferred  to  the  higher 
situation  of  I’refect,  or  leader  of  the 
choir  at  Schwerin.  Here  his  inge¬ 
nuous  enthusiasm  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  musical  talent,  and  the  power 
and  lacility  of  his  performance,  not 
nierely  upon  keyed  instruments,  but 
also  upon  the  harp,  happily  drew  to 
hina  the  especial  favour  and  counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg.  The  interest  which  the 
Rcnius  and  amiable  dispositions  of 
Jorkel  bad  thus  excited  in  his  be^ 
nwf  was  not  liraited,  on  the  part 
of  the  Duke,  to  the  admiration  or 
enjoyment  of  those  eminent  mu- 
powers 
•rtist  was  so 
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was  the  purpose  of  the  Duke  to  take 
Forkel  under  his  immciiiate  carci 
and  (what  may  seem  a  singular  de¬ 
sign  as  to  an  ardent  and  zealous 
musical  votary)  to  fit  him,  by  the 
previous  study  of  jurisprudence,  for 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  some  of¬ 
ficial  situation  in  Schwerin.  MTiat 
may  have  led  his  august  Patron  to 
meditate  so  singular  a  transformation 
for  his  musical  protege  does  not  clear¬ 
ly  appear ;  it  may  have  been,  that  he 
discovered  in  Forkel,  even  in  this 
early  period,  the  indications  of  that 
zealous  industry,  and  unremitting  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  deeper  and  more  ar¬ 
duous  mysteries  of  his  professional 
science,  which  afterwards  so  eminent¬ 
ly  marked  his  career,  and  contributed 
to  his  high  celebrity  ;  and  he  might, 
perhaps,  he  led  to  cherish  the  cxpec- 
tation  of  giving  a  novel  and  more 
beneficial  direction  to  qualities  so 
valuable, — of  turning  that  untiring 
energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  applied  to  the  study  and  exercise 
of  a  fascinating  and  seducing  art,  to 
the  arduous,  and  graver,  and  more 
elevated  pursuits  of  jurisprudence. 
It  may  well  be  believed,  that  Forkel, 
in  whose  fond  and  early  predilection 
for  the  art,  and  deep  and  refined 
sensibility  of  its  power,  Nature  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  marked  out, 
unambiguously,  the  fascinating  road 
he  was  to  pursue,  could  find  little  in 
a  scheme  so  adverse  to  his  strongest 
hiasses,  to  allure  him  i)ermanently  to 
forego  the  exercise  and  cultivation  of 
his  more  congenial  musical  pursuits. 
He  was,  however,  it  appears,  then 
without  friends,  to  counsel  and  guide 
him,  or  to  stretch  towards  him  the 
efiective  means  of  facilitating  his 
musical  improvement,  in  situations 
more  favourable  than  the  limited 
field  of  Schwerin,  for  its  more  refined 
and  elevated  cultivation.  He  hoped, 
by  accepting  the  generous  offer  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  to  have  the  valuable 
means  within  his  power  of  remedy¬ 
ing  the  defects  of  his  general  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  gratifying  that  liberal 
passion  for  knowledge,  in  many  of 
Its  roost  diversified  departments, 
which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him.  He  might  hope  also,  with  the 
inextin^shable  passion  of  an  ardent 
lover  of  the  musical  art,  to  find,  p^f 
haps,  some  cherished  hours  lor  ita 
delicious  cultivation ;  and  that  amidst 
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the  <iark  labyrinili  of  the  code,  the 
arid  “  usages”  of  Gerardus  Niger, 
the  prolix  subtleties  of  C'ujacius,  or 
the  ficrcely-contiictiiig  and  perplex¬ 
ing  opinions  of  Voei,  Vinnius,  or 
some  other  equally  recondite  civilian, 
he  should,  in  the  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  this  delicious  art,  find  ^^’hat 
should  smooth,  so  to  s}K‘ak,  the  rug* 
ge‘d  asperities  and  startling  obstacles 
of  the  way  ;  and,  in  the  influence  it 
should  bear  with  it,  cause  some 
flowers  of  attraction  and  of  beauty  to 
grow  up,  even  upon  a  soil,  which,  to 
all  men  of  fancy  or  susceptibility,  has, 
in  the  outset,  always  appeared  singu¬ 
larly  sterile  and  barren  of  allurement. 
In  17(i9,  Forkel  left  Schwerin,  and 
proceeded  to  Gottingen,  where  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  jurispru¬ 
dence.  lie  had,  however,  already 
drank  too  deep  of  the  fascination  of 
the  musical  art  to  be  a  very  zealous 
or  successful  disciple  of  a  science  so 
cold  and  rigid,  and  purely  mental 
in  its  si>eculations.  After  pursuing, 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  at  least 
nominally,  his  legal  studies,  he  seems 
to  have  found  it  vain  longer  to  op- 
jx)se  the  ardent  bent  of  liis  mind,  for 
the  full  and  unrestrained  cultivation 
and  exercise  of  his  musical  predi¬ 
lection.  lie  abandoned  the  pursuits 
of  jurisprudence,  and  joyfully  devo¬ 
ted  himstdf  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  music  as  a  profession. 

We  may  be  allowed  liere  to  con¬ 
jecture,  that  perhaps  even  to  his  li- 
initcil  and  incomplete  legal  studies, 
Forkel  was  indebted  in  part  for  that 
logical  clearness  and  precision, — that 
skilfully-arranged  train  of  reasoning 
and  investigation, — and  that  power, 
always  bt'autiful  and  appropriate,  of 
n  aring  the  more  graa’ful  and  highly- 
coloured  effusions  of  his  enthusiastic 
estimation  of  the  art,  upon  the  legi¬ 
timate  foundation  alone  of  '  ascer¬ 
tained  and  well-established  facts, 
"which  so  strikingly  characterize  his 
numerous  writings.  Forkel,  after 
tills  decisive  step,  remained  in  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  the  tuition  of  the  art,  by  occa¬ 
sional  coinposilions,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  liis  great  and  uncommon 
talents  as  an  organist.  In  1779  he 
was  promoted,  through  the  general 
and  undisputed  sense  of  his  eminent 
professional  merits,  to  the  situation 
pf  music  director.  A-  pupil  of  the 


celebrated  Francis  Benda',  the  most 
deeply  afl'ecting  and  impassioned  vio¬ 
lin-player  which  perhaps  Germany 
has  ever  produced,  had  previoufily 
fllled  this  situation  ;  and  as  a  part  of 
its  duties,  Forkel  also  became  the 
leader,  or  conductor,  of  the  Acade¬ 
mic  Winter  Concerts  in  Gottingen. 

At  this  period  he  commenced  giving 
lectures  upon  the  “  theory  of  music," 
in  which  he  displayed  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
science.  The  leisure  which  his  situa¬ 
tion  now  enabled  him  to  enjoy  ltd 
him  to  devote  himself,  with  the  most 
indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  indus¬ 
try,  to  the  most  cnlargt'd  study  of 
musical  science.  And  his  eager  zeal 
and  anxiety  to  attain  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  its  abstruse  and 
recondite  branches,  most  dissimilar 
from  modern  exercise,  or  received 
musical  adoption,  and  especially  to 
become  intimate  with  its  history, 
amidst  all  the  obscurity  and  unar- 
tainty  of  its  remoteness,  and  the 
singular  modifications  and  varieties 
which  the  art  has  assumed,  letl  him 
to  give  himself  up,  with  the  most  un¬ 
tiring  and  patient  ardour,  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  ancient  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  thus  to  lit  himself,  by  a 
range  and  depth  of  musical  know¬ 
ledge,  perhaps  never  exceeded,  for 
those  numerous  works  dedicated  to 
the  science  in  which  he  engaged ; 
and  above  all,  for  his  admirable  his¬ 
tory,  upon  which  his  reputation  may 
be  said  most  securely  and  stably  to 
rest.  A  short  time  previous  to  this, 
Forkel  published  his  “  Muxikalish- 
KritUchen  Hihliotheky*  which,  as  a 
mark  of  grateful  respect,  he  dedica¬ 
ted  to  his  early  |)atron,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  This  work 
speedily  acquired  him  celebrity,  and 
excited  general  attention  in  the  mu¬ 
sical  world.  In  one  part  of  it  he 
appearecl  as  the  critical  opponent  of 
the  celebrated  comiioser  Gluck,  who 
at  that  time,  by  the  novel  and  ener- 
geti  dramatic  cast  of  his  later  ope¬ 
ras,  was  extolled  throughout  Ger¬ 
many,  and  produced  in  France,  by 

bis  master- pieces  in  this  style,  his 
“  Orfeo**  an^  “  Jphigenia,**  that  un¬ 
controlled  effervescence  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  admiration,  which  led  that 
lively  ’  people  (ever  hurried  to  ex¬ 
tremes)  rapturously  to  hail  him  ^ 
the  reviver  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
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wusic  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the 
..  j^hi^i'nia’  of  this  eminent  com- 
jjust’r  which  Forkel  chose  for  the 
subject  of  critical  examination  and 
(Ibcussion.  And  he  displayed  so 
true  and  enlightened  an  appreciation 
of  the  aim  of  dramatic  music,  and 
the  most  powerful  and  effective  means 
tv  which  its  delicious  and  impressive 
t  rtlcts  were  to  be  produced,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  shewed  with 
such  force  of  conviction  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  compositions  of  Gluck, 
to  realize  the  impressions  to  be  sought 
after  in  so  high  a  province  of  the  art, 
that  he  acquired  from  this  successful 
ttibrt  distinguished  celebrity*  among 
his  countrymen,  and  might  be  said 
in  France,  where  his  work  speedily 
became  known,  to  have  furnished  the 
Ficciiiists,  amidst  the  ardour  and  in- 
veitracy  of  their  musical  warfare, 
with  some  of  their  most  powerful 
and  irresistible  weapons  of  attack. 
Forkel,  while  he  justly  allowed  high 
merit  to  his  distinguished  country¬ 
man  Gluck,  shewed  that  his  musi¬ 
cal  aim,  in  his  dramatic  productions, 
was  too  confined  and  exclusive, — that 
he  wished  to  effect  nearly  all,  by  the 
force  and  influence  of  a  recitative, 
which  too  arbitrarily  invaded  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  melody,  and,  in  the  crowd 
and  strength  of  the  accompanying 
parts,  seemed  to  render  the  human 
voice  often  only  a  subordinate  and 
inferior  means  of  musical  effect.  If 
dramatic  music  be  regarded  as  fitte<l 
to  produce  that  force  and  diversity 
ot  delicious  impression  which  the 
variety  of  passions,  and  poetical  emo¬ 
tions,  whicli  it  is  called  upon  to  co¬ 
lour,  to  illustrate,  and  enforce,  w  ould 
assuredly  demand,  Forkel  shewTd 
that  Gluck  had  singularly  mistaken 
Ids  musical  aim.  llecitative,  he  said, 
is  indeed  a  powerful  and  impressive 
means  of  developing  human  feeling ; 
hut  to  follow  too  continuously  the 
same  musical  track,  and  to  look  al- 
^'ays  for  the  power  of  similar  results, 
is  delusive  and  deceitful.  The  ear 
^‘ud  the  mind  require  frequent  in- 
itrcnanges  of  melody  liberally  dealt 

out,  and  more  truly  and  deliciously 
O’lhmical  in  the  flow  of  their  phrases, 
"  uhout  the  misplaced  and  incongru¬ 
ous  admixture  of  isolated  passages  of 
ttcitative  which  so  frequently  mingle 
JJtth  the  airs  of  the  distinguished 
lorman.  I’he  human  voice  Forkel 


rightly  considered  as  ilie  most  flex¬ 
ible  and  efficacious  vehicle  of  musical 
expression  ;  as  of  all  utliers,  that 
which,  in  its  skilleil  utterance,  gives 
forth,  with  the  most  touching  energy 
and  power,  the  impassioned  senti¬ 
ments  and  emotions  of  the  poet ;  as 
that  which,  unlike  the  vaguer  voice 
of  instruments,  speaks  not  a  language 
which  differing  musical  fancy  and 
susceptibility  may  interpret  various¬ 
ly,  but  which,  in  the  poetic  theme 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  associa¬ 
ted,  carries  with  it  at  once  a  direct, 
defined,  and  impressive  intelligibili¬ 
ty.  In  this  view,  he  justly  regarded 
the  dramatic  music  of  liliick  as  de¬ 
fective, — that  he  neglected  the  most 
efficacious  and  delightful  use  of  the 
human  voice,  and  gave  to  his  recita¬ 
tives  so  much  of  the  energy,  the 
force,  and  the  loudness  of  an  instru¬ 
mental  character,  that,  amidst  much 
of  scientific  skill  to  gratify  the  car, 
there  was  little  to  touch  and  impress 
the  heart.  He  believed  rich  and, 
characteristic  melodics  to  be  as  ne¬ 
cessary  and  indispensable  to  the  sig¬ 
nificant  and  impressive  exposition  of 
the  poetic  text,  as  the  recitative,  upon 
w  hich  the  admirers  of  his  gifted  coun¬ 
tryman  so  proudly  and  exclusively 
seemed  to  rest  his  musical  strength. 
Those  melodies  which,  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  thegreatestcomposers,  so  grace¬ 
fully  and  appropriately  wind  up  the 
scenes  of  the  musical  drama,  Forkel 
justly  rcganled  as  the  most  powerful, 
effectively- contrasted,  and  beautiful 
musical  comment,  on  the  preceding 
chequered  and  emphatic  hursts  of 
recitative.  He  viewed  them  as  the 
most  fascinating  and  licit  expression' 
of  those  emotions  in  which  the  agita¬ 
ted  and  tossed  mind  for  the  time  rests 
and  acquiesces ;  as  the  magical  and 
efficacious  means  of  throwing  across, 
80  to  speak,  the  heaving  and  restless 
ocean  of  human  passion  and  emotion, 
that  more  steady  and  far-beaming 
softness  of  light,  which  might  shew 
whence  came  the  winds  of  its  unruly 

disquiets,  and  how  agitated  and  tem¬ 

pestuous  arose  the  surge  of  its  violence. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that 
perhaps  the  great  cause  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  reception  of  the  dramatic 
music  of  Gluck,  in  France,  luAy 
be  traced  to  its  resemblance,  in  its 
great  characteristic  constituents,  tj 
the  older  opera  style  of  Lully  and 
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Kameau,  who,  in  the  general  ad¬ 
miration  of  their  productions,  had 
long  already  formed  and  established, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  change,  the 
musical  taste.  For  it  may  be  inci¬ 
dentally  remarked  as  singular,  that 
no  people  cling  with  a  more  ardent 
anel  iKTtinacious  constancy  to  their 
arbitrary  and  estahlishe^d  cret'ds  in 
the  arts,  than  this  nation, — in  all 
other  things  most  fluctuating  and 
inconstant.  It  would  assuredly  be 
wrong  to  deny  to  Gluck,  however,  » 
much  more  rrfinc*<l,  energetic,  and 
impassioned  use  of  his  art,  than  what 
distinguished  his  prtdecessors  in  a 
similar  walk.  Hut  still,  in  the  too 
continuous  exercise  of  the  full  har¬ 
monic  strength  of  his  orchestra, — 
the  limited  and  unrythmical  form 
of  his  melodies, — and  in  a  recitative. 
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which  sought,  not  merely  to  give 
colour  and  significance  to  poetic  pas¬ 
sion,  amidst  all  the  sudden,  and  che¬ 
quered,  and  agitated  movements  of 
its  fluctuation,  but  even  amidst  its 
more  fixed  and  less  swiftly-changing 
as|)€'cLs,  where  the  expression  of  me¬ 
lody  was  most  appropriate,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  merely  followed  out, 
with  greater  richness  of  resource,  ami 
more  refined  and  felicitous  mastery 
of  his  art,  a  defective  and  too  ex¬ 
clusive  system  of  musical  expression 
already  known  ;  and  which,  in  the 
energetic  and  creative  genius  with 
which  it  came  embellished  and  re- 
commendctl,  only  called  forth  more 
])owerfully  and  enthusiastically,  a- 
mong  the  French  people,  those  bias- 
ses  and  predilections  long  previously 
felt  and  known 
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•  The  chief  operas  of  Gluck,  written  in  his  latter  original  and  emphatic  manner, 
are  his  Qrfeo^'  “  Iphigcnia^^'  “  AlccxICy*  Annida^**  Jphifreuiain  Tflurir,”  and 
Ti^to  and  -Varciwns.”  He,  early  in  life,  studied  under  J.  B.  Jjan  Martini  in  Italy, 
where  he  produced,  it  is  said,  nearly  an  hundred  operas,  many  of  them  w’ritten  in 
rivalry  and  imitation  of  the  popular  and  received  manner  of  Terradcglas,  Galuppi, 
Jumelli,  and  other  eminent  com])osers,  l>cfure  he  finally  adopted  that  novel  system  of 
dramatic  music  upon  which  now’  rests  his  most  distinguished  celebrity,  and  which, 
in  the  jierson  of  the  energetic  and  impassioned  Bernhard  A.  Welier,  and  ethers,  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  adventurous  followers.  Gluck  died  in  1 787  at  Vienna,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  He  could  not  assuredly  complain  that  his  widely-extended 
musical  celebrity  hod  liecn  to  him,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  barren  of  pecuni¬ 
ary  benefit.  He  left  behind  him  a  fortune  of  nearly  i.*.3t),000,  acquired  almost 
wholly  during  the  years  of  his  residence  in  France.  We  may  here  hint,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  luis  lieen  said  above,  that  the  {Kculiar  style  of  his  music,  and,  above  all, 
the  unryrlhmical,  interrupted,  and  limited  form  of  his  melodies,  verging  so  frequently 
upon  the  didering  province  of  recitative,  seemed  jieculiarly  adapted  to  the  vocal  powers 
of  a  people  who  may  be  said  to  have  l)een  alw’ays  devoid  of  go(^  singers,  and  to  whom 
the  uncouth  and  singular  inflexions,  and  dissonant  and  grating  aspirations  of  their 
hmguage,  must  indeed  ever  prevent  from  attaining  in  this  the  excellence  and  dis¬ 
tinction  of  other  more  favoured  nations.  It  was  probably  this  conviction  which 
led  Lully  and  Rameau  to  labour  alw’ays  more  anxiously  and  assiduously  their  dance 
tunes  than  their  vocal  melodies.  Gluck  also  knew  w’ell  how  dangerous  it  was  to 
emliark.,  so  to  say,  the  singers  of  that  country  upon  a  flowing,  rythmical,  and  finely- 
detailed  melody.  In  his  easy  and  unrestrained  convivial  moments,  he  used  to  say,  “  the 
Frei'.ch  are  a  very  good  sort  of  people,  w  ho  love  music,  and  want  songt  in  their  o|)eras 
luit  they  have  no  singers,**  And  Sacchini  being  asked  how  his  operas  w’crc  executed  at 
P*ris,  exclaimed,  “  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  go  to  hear  them  performed !” 

hat,  however,  all  other  refined  and  enlightened  judges  in  the  art  justly  regard  as  that 
without  which  the  opera  cannot  even  be  said  to  exist,  the  French  have  always,  with 
singular  coniplacency,  and  in  the  vanity  of  undoubting  self-estimatioii,  been  nwst 
anxious  to  undervalue  or  overlook.  And  when  they  are  met  on  this  topic  by  some 
shrewd  musical  antagonist,  w  ho  wcainds  and  humbles  their  self-love,  in  making  them 
at  length  allow  the  besetting  vices  of  their  language  for  a  musical  expression,  and 
the  vast  inferiority  of  their  national  singing,  they  speedily  recover  their  chatscteristic 
aelf-posscasaon  ;  and,  touched  anew  by  tb«  impulses  of  that  pride  which  •Hosts  no  so- 
perionty,  they  exclaim  w  ith  triumph,  “  C*est  au  moins  un  beau  spectacle«  qu’an 
Opera en  trance.**  A  celebrated  wit,  more  joatly  characterised,,  in  bis  severity,  the 
French  Opera  as  “  a  paradise  for  the  eyes,  but  a  bell  for  the  ears.**  Rousseau*  oith 
that  refined  and  discriminating  musical  appreciation  which  distinguished  hiDK  olysets 
the  peculiar  inflexibility  of  the  French  language,— .its  harsh  and  grating  afpirttUo**!— 
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its  variety  of  mute  syllables., — and  its  ridiculous  and  repulsive  nasal  sounds,  as  form- 
ing  an  insui>erable  bar  to  the  perfection  of  their  dramatic  music,  and  especially  of  their 
melody.  The  most  obvious  and  established  truths,  however,  w'ould  appear  frequently 
to  l»e  those  which  are  the  most  zealously  and  pertinaciously  contested.  The  Abhie 
Arnaud,  in  his  writing  in  the  famed  musical  warfare  of  the  Gliickists  and  Piccinists, 
singularly  felicitates  his  countrymen  upon  these  peculiar  and  rebutting  attributes  of 
their  language.  He  insinuates,  that  the  language  of  the  Italians,  so  felicitously 
adapted,  in  its  sonorous  richness,  and  its  rare  delicacy  and  flexibility,  for  the  aids  of 
musical  expression,  presents  in  its  very  excellencies  what  may,  perhaps,  at  times, 
lead  a  conaposer  to  sport,  or  fantastically  trifle  w’ith  his  art,  in  the  numerous  facilities 
it  presents  for  colouring  and  embodying  every  diversity  of  musical  conception.  The 
Abb^,  therefore,  from  the  abounding  musical  capacities  of  one  language,  with  cha- 
rncteriitic  wisdom,  seeks  to  recommend  the  poverty  and  insuperable  harshness  of  his 
own.  He  finds,  in  its  most  offensive  and  grating  attributes,  that  which,  with  a 
chastened  sobriety,  restrains  and  keeps  within  check  the  too  excursive  and  creative 
genius  of  musicians,  which,  if  it  somewhat  clogs  and  mars  the  adventurous  flight  of 
Haney,  yet  allows  her  to  mount  to  a  sufficient  height  for  our  wise  and  philosophic  en- 
.myment ;  and  the  zealous  and  enlightened  Abbe  seems  ready,  amidst  the  strength  of 
his  national  attachments,  to  offer  up,  so  to  say,  with  no  visitings  of  compunction, 
uix)n  the  neglected  and  antiquated  musical  shrines  of  old  Marais,  Campra,  Cam- 
•'«’t,  or  Lully,  whatever  Italy,  favoured  of  the  arts,'  has  produced,  amidst  all  our 
master-pieces,  most  powerful,  tender,  and  exjiressive,  in  dramatic  music;  or  Ger¬ 
many,  with  the  resources  of  an  equally  bold  invention,  and  the  aids  of  a  more'ela- 
horate  science,  has  given  birth  to,  most  fitted  to  gratify,  elevate,  and*  soothe  the 
more  profoundly. nursed  and  •kilfully-discriihlmiting.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
Ijfculiar  fate  of  the  dramatic  music  of  Gluck,  es^ially  in  France,  to  be  defltnded  by 
those  nearly  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  subject  upon  which  they  •  undertook  to 
'*^te  ;  and  the  imbecility  and  besetting  air  of  supposed  triumph  of  the 'Abh^  Ar¬ 
taud  seem  to  stand  ftwth  more  prominent  and  conspicuous  than  the  Idle  and 
♦■l«borite  sallies  of  even  the  weakest  and  most  pertinacious  of  his  mrnierous'Coodjutort. 


Mr  Editor, 

In  early  life,  when  the  charms  of  imagination  usually  overbear  the  wiser 
suggestions  of  the  judgment,  I  committed  the  very  common  error  of  mistak¬ 
ing  a  warm,  sanguine  temperament,  for  an  embryo  poetical  talent.  It  always 
struck  me,  how’ever,  in  the  moments  when  my  mind  was  the  least  under  the 
control  of  a  severer  turn  of  thought,  as  being  e.xceedingly  slight ;  and  the 
moderate  estimate  I  formed  of  it  fortunately  soon  led  to  the  full  conviction 
of  its  nonentity.  My  unlucky  attempts  were,  accordingly,  very  properly 
consigned  to  the  flames,  with  the  exception  only  of  some  Dramatic  Sketches, 
(for  1  cannot  now  admit  their  claim  to  a  higher  title,)  which  a  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstance  induced  me  to  preserve.  Some  time  after  their  composition,  I 
passed  two  years  in  the  beautiful,  but  neglected  and  misgoverned  country, 
in  which  the  scenes  are  laid.  Ilencc  arose  in  my  mind  a  sufficient  partiality 
in  their  favour  to  postpone  their  destruction,  however  strong  the  temptation 
to  rid  myself  of  so  damning  an  evidence  of  the  wayward  follies  of  my  youth. 
On  a  recent  re-perusal,  with  a  view  to  a  final  decision  of  their  fate,  a  proba¬ 
bility  appeared  to  me  that  they  might  not  be  altogether  unacceptable  to  the 
readers  of  your  useful  and  entertaining  Miscellany — not  on  the  score  of  the 
composition,  the  merit  of  which,  I  am  aware,  is  very  low,  but  on  account  of 
the  plots,  which  have  been  managed  with  some  care,  and  will,  1  trust,  be 
found  to  be  not  wholly  destitute  of  interest. 

I  accordingly  commit  them  to  your  keeping ;  and  I  confess  I  shall  de¬ 
rive  some  satisfaction  in  finding  them  preferred  from  a  place  in  my  port¬ 
folio,  where  they  have  long  occupied  more  room  than  I  could  well  spare,  to 
the  better  company  which  (if  they  succeed  in  gaining  admission)  they  will 
not  fail  to  meet  with  in  the  columns  of  your  Publication.  B. 


MeUiocribus  esse  jKH'tis 

Non  homines,  non  dii,  non  concesserc  columine 
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IX 


act  L 

Scmrx  I - Iziumdr*,  I\^drms. 

Yrt  bf  advaed,  Evukoer; 
•Oftii  tt!i»  pianr 

_ Let  zse  turtry  rtii  ■fwnrifc'* 

K«aK  aC  pa^ 

Tbe  aocsTf'd  aoaae  a£ 

/’WirM.^izarttocni ! 

Tdu  U)  Lcspi  UK  Aiad  ««  1a«  «eai  ;h>»er  ; 

Ah  !  vhai  c^aottkr'd  hofK»  hiza^ 

icd 

T^t  wxad'riai:  *t«p*  fr-jca  Corinth  I  Hast 

then  becume 

W canr.  a  «tac  and  froedotn,  thus  to  coert 
Tbr  chains  and  uttiirc*  of  ihia  drt;adfs1 
c:an  ? 

ITrtfadr^.— >Has  then  jrr  cv^saKry  oo 
demands  epoo  me  ? 

Can  I  be  free  a^  Sien'r  er^eec  ? 
/*k4r£f^t  \tMs*  tbou  hast  done  all 
abich  iortaoe  <eft 

To  tbr  sneqaal  suetigth  — t«led  for  the 
cucmiy. 

And  piin’d  ibe  iaretetaie  hatred  of  her 
tyranu 

E^Taaarr.^1  srid  do  mare,  or  share  tbe 
vorst  «  hjch  fate 
Has  destk.*d  her  to  feeL 
/*W«;raj.— .At  kast  retire 
Fiorn  Api^enuim  ;  here  Phalazis  ruks. 
With  power  unboended,  o'er  a  wretched 
peopk. 

W  itboot  these  walis,  a  brave  and  pulaot 
race 

Of  hardr  veterana.  ied  by  Steckhorvs, 
(That  Dobk  pauiui,  and  Himera's  hope!)' 
O'erawes  the  tyrant's  force. 

Ei^mder — Why  Unger  thus  ? 
Wherefore  respect  the  root  of  ail  our  iila» 
Aud  kare  tbe  dt>  free  ? 

virtuous  cause 

Too  oft  is  lightly  baiactevd  'gainst  the 
»-«ght 

Of  po«  er  usur^i'd,  supported  by  corruption. 
Our  foefue  suvx^gth  directs  to  bumhicr 
aims 

And  kss  impatient  counaets :  yet  im- 
peli'd 

By  generous  motires,  which  diaonai  the 
glare 

Of  inercuicious  gfory,  mysetf  and  friends. 
Comm  iKtcc'd  for  that  cod,  are  tent  to 
daim  * 

The  freedom  of  our  captive  brethren— 
doom'd 

To  fearful  tormerils  and  a  lingering  death: 
That  grace  denied,  our  last  resort  is  war. 
Evmmder,  —  Impoteot  purpose  I  To 
count  his  merry  ? 

ardrtu.— Truth  must  bestow  its  due 
awurd  cf  praise 


r^oQ  a  llherml  foe  :  t?ie  eroe?  ^bsriris, 
Wsh  quabtks  dacracefo!  to  the  tnar., 
CoenbsMs  tb-  virtue?  of  scpenjc  bei^ 
Eruckv — Virtue,  and  PmLtrts  ! 


/'Aanr^wa. — it  sti  snrrrre?, 

Amidrt  the  «*f  his  ambetjop  nrsf : 

Sfwnc id  though  faljeo— the  ctumafed  is. 

hrse  Kiast* 

A  noKe  ru^ru 

ETmmdrr — Then  we  msst  seek  it. 

This  evanescent  virtues,  in  the  deeds 
Of  bsooc.  of  war.too  cmeitT— in  crises 
Wtwch  €J  our  minds  with  bomr ! 

i^.v,pirki - Evander, 

Lea,  e  'Jus  fuace  ;  for  thee  bis  ntDoar.'^ 
hatred 

Admits  no  mercy. 

Erjuder — Too  we3  I  know  it: 

Yet  there  resides  beneath  that  Umtsc 
roof 

One  wh?  attracts  try  wild,  adventcr.ics 

«rps 

In  spite  of  threaten’d  dangers.  Eupbema. 
The  daughter  of  Stesichorus— 

Phadrus. _ Eupbemia ! 

She.  too,  in  the  tyrant^  power  ? 

fltwudrr.— *Tis  too  true ; 

His  ptrate-crews  ohudn'd  the  lov^  pciar 
Whik  near  the  Grecian  Stores  she  sough: 
try  mns, 

Besolv'd  to  hiess  my  sorrows  with  her 
smiles. 

And  share  my  adverse  fate.  Yet  mere 
I've  kamt ; 

Strange  to  reiate,  tbe  raonster  has  peev'd 
kind. 

Molests  her  with  his  fondness;,  talks  cf 
love. 

And  woo*  her  for  his  bride. 

Plutdms. — Wond'rous  change  ! 

Can  be  love  the  daughter  of  Steakhcrus  ? 
EvamdcT — The  pnideot  maid  conceals 
her  name  and  kindred  ; 

In  private  vents  her  grief,  and  hopes  my 
aid 

To  free  her  from  her  bondage. 

Fhrtdr  at— .Edows  she  yet 
Of  thy  arrival  ? 

Evmmder. — No.  I've  tried  in  vain 
To  gain  admittance  to  her  ;  hid  within 
The  secret  chambers  of  tbe  tyrant’s  palace. 
She  shuns  the  public  gaae. 

/*Aiirdrua— .You  must  away  : 

Phalaiis  is  abroad. 

jSpaader— What  pomp  is  this  f 
/*^iwdnir.— *Ti8  tbe  Lydian  princess. 


That  proud,  mysterious  woman  !— with 
ha  train 

Of  eastern  warriors,  a  bolcLfoeed,  tnwry 
herd 

Of  9oldier-|wppe«t  made  to  more  oo  witts. 


T.  vr:*>f  =  arJre,  md  Kootiv  tV 
;r  >rK"r5  oc  ivtt:jc*vo  a  sisanser**  dar. 
£;tfk^rr.— 4.  suxvck  «s  Wa  s^av  ca 

NC..*. 

w. — r^eae  k  sa»ch  sra^proeas 
M  ju  raaiark, 

cc  vimuU;  oad  prat  aiiiancr 
T.*  ^ruf  jv»«t  ttSK^'OL,  has 
der  l*aiu 

Add  rais'd  her  si»*s  cooseni ;  km^  cixae 

M5  pkSSS'i 

dtrr  arr.val  wiih  thts  9«n>e«v«» 
ssifis  mr^ty  s:v>ns  oi  cvbiiy 

Fu  KT  a  kis^vkmi's  use.  Yet  'ik  lu- 

o.^cr'o. 

T'se  :jkTir.:  has  caprirMcky  refuses! 

Tye  r.xxi  be  coertse — ber  av^d'Kau 

:«utT, 

W-:r  it»e  pr.xiipvx»  »k'aer. 

iiaairr.— .i  kne«  herooce 
less  :u:?ec:  .x  afrc«r.i:  aben,  ia  the 
cjon 

(.>:  ber  ^a:  sire,  the  prvtsjvrv'us  Crvcsus, 

I  ssar'a  :be  IiherJ  favvxirs  uc  his  Kvnunes: 
hadst  :bou  seen  her,  idremeist  in  the 
chacY, 

?.s>;uro  the  sava^  Ikxi  in  his  haunts  ; 
FearYss  prvn  .'Ae  bis  fary  to  its  heij;h:  ; 

I -Kauated  sure  upon  his  paring  eyes, 

A-d  iar:  ium  back  their  haxx>es ! 

— Pnaiaris  sdU 

1«  nzuiaied  by  her  frv>«  os,  with 
fear’ 

OitNfnes  her  icusi:\g  steps.  Bu:,  lo!  she 
i.va>es, 

bii'tjuooed  hr  her  pompous,  glittering 
train, 

A«~tiu  auiki  the  gay  axui  dippnnt  tribe 
"  inch  pace  a  leinale  court.  Let  us  re¬ 
tire  : 

i>irrsoo,  so  famuiar  to  her  view, 

H(.r  C4ger  giance  woukl  instautiy  betray 
tbce. 

b^  tai:  II — .-frfnalria,  C/i/o,  Ljftusj 
Lydian  Guard*. 

There's  an  unusual  air  of 

business 

In  the  kx^ks  of  all  we  aoeet.  The  port 
resounds 

^  «ih  the  rude  outcries  of  the  noisy  creaa 
b'uaining  their  nerves  to  fill  the  swelling 
sail. 

And  raise  the  ponderous  anchor.  -  My 
mind 

L«ss  Ininhen'd  with  the  weight  of  private 
cares, 

1  ^ouid  delight  in  this  same  bustling 
scene, 

marks  the  tyrant's  rukw  Here  all 
tt  life. 

And  active  toil,  and  energy,  and  spirit ! 

atat  a  soul  is  mine,  whicb 

thus  can  soar 


-ASne  the  harcies:  fcgStf  of  gcviAc  matv. 
And  yet  he  ssSect  to  the  weaker  iv'wcr 
Of  an  urgovers'J  tvfeawe ;  wtuch 
paiess 

And  ever  moulds  «  »  the  eatremesr  state 
Of  fcetaaie  3<Vtness  ! 

.Tbeof  prerwraskets 

Ccvwem  yeur  Highness  nearty,  ^lalaris, 
iweatlv  suspiciotts  of  ysmr  secret  riewv 
.\:id  '^Yesa'd,  besides,  by  strong  domestic 
lives, 

Desans!  to  free  the  island  frvea  your 

tTN.XXW. 

T:k  shr.w  are  ready,  aith  the  favourirg 
wird. 

To  n-a:'  us  back  tv  Lydia. 

— IVes  he  then  djue 
To  entertair  the  thought  by  three  to  urge 
Me  freen  hb  siKees  ?  IVvs  he  jeesunv 
so  far 

Vx>o  his  power  ?  Weak  and  misguided 
man ! 

1  will  not  go  ! 

— N\u  'tili  you  are  reveng'd. 

^shall  vou  return  fKxn  Sicily  disKexxir'd— 
Reiecttd  by  a  cai>rv»ou>  rant  * 

By  F^halarb — wh.ew  ambitkats  hopes 
l>tKe  dar'd  not  raise  a  thought  towarvis 
your  hanvl  ? 

First  let  our  twHstens  to  the  strand  be 
ITS  red. 

With  the  bfst  hlotxi  of  the  aspiring  man  ; 
First  let  us  fill  these  spiet>did  domes  nith 
dames. 

And.  ty  a  signal  jmnishnrent,  avenge 
Your  and  our  cvuntTy*s  wrv^ngs. 

vvHir  seal 

Is  loo  sincere  to  admit  refinement  ; 

Your  bi>oest  a\ex1$  betray  the  aoldicr's 
heart. 

But  ixH  a  counier'a  head.  *Ti$  not  in 
fhte 

To  unite  the  name  cd  Artemisia 
W*iih  dtshonour ;  nor  cvHiki  he,  Phalaris, 
Reject  her.  t'rged  by  the  imperious  Crve- 
sus 

1  cante,  invited,  to  Agrigentum, 

The  unwiihng  victim  lo  the  tyrant's  bed ; 
For  it  is  the  pride  and  curse  of  priiwes 
To  kiew  ihetr  joys  when  moat  they  com 
poaer. 

And  rise  but  higher  slaves  to  show  and 
custonu 

Still  is  this  Phalaris  great  and  nohle  : 

He  herds  not  with  the  uixiistingutsh'd 
throng. 

Nor  courts  ignc»ble  joys.  Let  him  live 
For  glory  or  Kupbeinia  :  his  is  a 
Foreign  fate  to  mine. 

C'iilac— .1  rejoice,  madam. 

To  hear  you  have  not  wander'd  from 
yourself. 

A  soft  passion  ne'er  had  power  to  move 
The  native  greatness  of  your  tout.  De¬ 
clare 


OV  «  I>ew  «jipiAj  from  the  dcsaru  Th«  mmns  to  breathe  and  live  among  oor- 

form'd,  selves. 

'J  lie  Bovereign  queen— the  goddess  of  your  Phalaris  would  have  alt— he,  too,*might 

people—  *' 

Even  here  in  Sicily  we'll  deacribe  iu  His  Agrigentum,  did  his  view  end  there. 

txninds,  •  .  This,  Clito,  is  the  lure,' the  spedous  lure,’ 

And  draw  them  with  our  swords.  Must  woo  them  to  us.  You  divine  the 

Aftcfnisia, — My  brave  Clito  I'  rest. 

By  what  strange  craft  hast  thuu  ex|)Ior’d  We  come  from  warmer  dimes,  where  the 
my  soul  ?  hot  sun 

No,  my  friend,  1  will  not  back  to  Asia !  Engenders  apt  conceits  to  serve  all  ends. 

I  will  not  mix  with  a  degcnernie  ran ,  Go, — now  you  know  the  whole,— seek  out 

Sunk  deep  in  sloth,  and  destin'd  to  dc-  *  each  face 

struction  :  Clouded  with  disufTection  and  with  care. 

Already  Cyrus,  with  his  all-conquering  There  tell  your  artful  tale,  and  plant  your 
bands,  wiles. 

Hovers  around  the  long-devoted  plains  We  must  be  quick.  To  me  belongs  the 
Of  lost  .Mxonia.  Shull  wc  return  task 

'Jo  increase  the  spoiler’s  triumph  ?  Must  To  gain  the  brave  Evander  to  our  cause. 

^  j  u  1  Scene  III. — Artemisia^  Lytus,  Guardi. 

The  rude  barbarians  pride — or,  haply,  ^ 

soothe  Ar/rmifia, — That  is  indeed  a  task  to 

A  more  detested  |Ni8sion  in  his  arms  ?  which  my  soul 

Cfi/o.— ilaiher  may  the  waves  o'er-  And  its  whole  pow'er  must  bend.  On 

w  helm  us  !  Sooner  the  issue 

May  our  names  be  lost,  than  join'd  with  Dejiends  my  all— my  life,  my  hopes,  iry 

infamy  !  love  ! 

./Ir/cmirki.— I  will  mark  out  a  road  to  Did  1  say  love  ?  Ah  !  can  my  lips  at 

Itettcr  fortune.  length 

This  land,  long  rent  by  fierce,  intestine  Pronounce  the  soft,  bewitching  sound  ? 

wars.  Oh,  let 

Caus'd  by  the  self-rais'd,  towering  Pha-  Me  still  hide  it  from  every  ear  but  mine  ! 

laris.  There  is.  I’ve  heard,  a  kind  and  gentle 

And  the  great  spirit  of  her  hardy  sons,  spirit, 

Otf  'ere  an  easy  conquest  to  our  arms.  The  minister  of  him  who  rules  all  hearts, 

Here  is  our  seat— here  will  we  fix  our  VV'hose  office  *tis  to  spare  a  maiden's 

empire !  shame. 

But  tliat  our  force  is  small,  tliough  firm  And,  by  some  heavenly  inspiration,  bear 
and  brave.  Her  fondest  wishes  to  the  man  she  loves. 

We  must  aupply  with  art  whate'er  we  Evander  too  may  love — there  lies  my 
want  hope. 

Of  pow  er  to  further  our  great  ends.  Know,  Now  is  the  fearful  hour  to  hazard  all. 


My  gracious  mistress. 
Artemisia — Bkiy,  watch  again 
The  western  shore — there  find’  the  lord 
Evando’ : 

Convey  this  paper  in  secret  to  hia  hands ; 
And  this  ring  will  procure  him  antrance  to 
The  palace.  Let  him  not  know  who  sent 
thee  I 

This  is  of  moment :  be  it  soon  dispatch'd. 

Madam,  I  obeyyoo.  JiHf. 
^rfemiria.— For  him  alone 
Would  1  rear  thrones  and  ampiraa-^  He 
,  alone 

Batraagta  me  fWmi  L3r<lia  and  ii^  atn  s' 
1  scorn  the  Persian's  8treiigth.-i*t  own  no 
power  nails 

Superior  to  my  own  aspiring 'aiiidf 
But  this  too  potent,  all-subdoliig  IdM  t 


W arlike  Evander  !  He,  whom  every  grace 
Adorns— whom  Heaven  and  every  god 
ins|.iire8 ! 

Evander  leads  them  on. 

CJIIo.— Evander  ded 
To  Corinth. 

Orient irta—  He's  now  in  Agrigentum. 
His  numerous  friends  are  ready  at  bU  call 
To  aaaert  their  country's  cause. 

Chra,— That  caase,  i  fear, 

Wonld  ill  aocuni  w  ith  ours  t  we  want  a 
throoe— 

The  Sicilians  would  be  free. 


Phaloru,^KK  length,  fair  Prinoots,  the  More  arrogance  than  wiMlum  in  hii  cuun- 
propitious  winds,  ,u 

Long  to  your  hopes  denied,  invite  you  |  ^  reject  them  both.  My  own  {)tea* 
hence.  sure  i 

Our  infant  state,  and  the  unceasing  toils  Kver  directs,  and  justly  rules  my  actions. 
Which  mark  our  rugged  and  unsettled  ^ p  ^ 

^  P/wi/oHa.— Perverse,  imperious  wo- 

Oft'er  few  joys  to  court  a  lady  s  |)rescnce.  man  !  What  dark  scheme 

Wc  own  no  w’ealth  save  what  our  fields  Of  fertile  mischief  may  now  engross  that 

afford.  brain !  •  ’ 

The  lalwur’d  fruits  of  the  reluctant  Teuerr^My  lord,  the  rebel  deputies 
earth—  ^  attend, 

A  scanty  pittance  wrung  from  Nature  s  To  hear  your  final  determination, 
hand  : 

No  treasures,  such  as  load  rich  Asia's  ScEXE  V.— /*7m/arir,  Tcucer,  pltadriu^ 

his  colleuf^ues^  ^c. 

Our  mountains  boast.  Here  stern,  de-  PJurdruu — Phalaria,  too  oft  thou  hast 

vouring  flames  been  advis'd 

Boil  up  a  valueless  and  horrid  mass  Of  our  increasing  wrongs.  Once  more 

Of  gross  materials— form’d  but  to  destroy,  we  come. 

And  scatter  ruin  o'er  the  neighbouring  The  ambassadors  from  the  adjoining  states, 
plains.  Threaten'd  by  thy  ambition :  they  have 

Artemisia _ Those  fires — those  awful  leagued  to  gain, 

fires,  which  fear-struck  minds  By  their  united  strength,  what  thou  de* 

Contemplate  as  the  harbingers  of  evil,  ni'st 

Are  still  congenial  to  the  exalted  soul.  Their  individual  weakness.  First  in 

I  love  to  follow,  with  impassion'd  gaze,  power 

The  high-ascending  flames  which  beat  the  Himera  and  Catanea  lead 

clouds ;  The  coalition,  and  have  sent  to  warn  thee 

They  lift  my  thoughts  unto  the  thrones  of  Of  their  vengeance.  The  cruelties  and 
gods !  crimes 

The  truly  great  deride  the  chance-urged  Which  stain  the  annals  of  tby  monstrous 
strifes  rule. 

Of  the  fiercest  material  elements.  Offending  hell  with  vices  not  its  own, 

What  are  they  to  the  operations  Shock,  even  in  the  tale,  the  indignant 

Of  Almighty  mind — the  mysterious  spi-  sense,  •  •  ■  n 

rit —  Appalling  all  who  hear  them.  Our  no- 

Wtiich  fills,  informs,  and  animates  all  blest  ‘  ' 

s|>ace  ?  Citizens,  pent  within  thy  brazen  bull, 

Phalaris  ( aside, >.»Thi8  woman  pos-  Heated  with  ling'ring  flames  and  starv- 
sesses  some  secret  [lower  ing  fires. 

To  alarm  the  hardiest  breast  with  awe  In  horrid  torments  languish  out  their  souls: 

and  distrust.  Such  thy  infernal  malice  and  revenge, 

Artemisia — Phalaris,  my  will  is  to  re-  That  all  the  dreadful  pains  which  Nature 
main  'till  gives  i  ‘  * 

I  receive  advices  from  my  father ;  The  dying  wretch  to  feel,  cannot  suflfice 

The  Persian  monarch  and  a  numerous  The  fell  demands  of  thy  distempered  rage. 

host  Phalaris. — 1  should  own  declining 

Of  fierce  barbarians  are  on  his  frontiers.  •  greatness,  could  1  fear 
It  would  be  rash  to  furnish  him  with  Your  threaten'd  vengeance:  threats  are 
ineans  made  to  ap|)al  ^  ;  >  ‘7 

To  take,  in  ambush,  my  unequal  bend.  The  hearts  of  cowards,  or  provoke  le- 
Phalaris, — At  such  a  time— in  Croesus’  tort;  i...  • 

utmost  need—  They  only  move  my  |Mty  and  oontempC« 

They  might  do  welcome  service :  it  were  Take  back  to  those  who  sent  ye*^roy 
^ell  defiance ! 

To  send  them  with  i  all  convement  die-  *  To  your  charge,  which  touches  me  nore 
patch  '  nearly,  n; . 

bnto  lus  aid.  «Wben  the ''rude  staem’s  .1  will  deign  to  answer*  1  do  nnnfew  iT 
o’erblown,  r  That  usurpation—that  hesry  toad 

lou  shall  depart,  writb  due  respect  and  With  which  ye  brand  osy  neae 

,  that  my  foes 

XVl,  [f  *  A  •  •'  >■’ 
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Po»»sf?<s*d  it  with  my  empire  !  My  power 
oUain'ily 

(By  means,  indeed,  which  now  1  blush  to 
think  of,) 

I  sought  the  public  weal,  and  hop*d  to 
gain 

The  |>eople*8  love  by  arts  of  virtuous  rule  : 
For,  though  ambitious,  1  can  boast  some 
virtue. 

My  enemies  opposM  the  just  design,—* 
Turn’d  my  own  arms  against  me,— vainly 
•trove 

To  rise  upon  my  ruin  :  my  better  cause 
Prevaird,  1  fought,  subdued,  forgave 
them  ! 

New  revolts  still  grew  upon  my  mercy  ; 
Like  those  poisonous  weeds  w  hich  gather 
o’er 

A  noble  soil,  and  thrive  upon  indulgence. 

PAwdrtM.— Such  ever  are  the  foul  and 
noxious  fruits 
Of  usurpation. 

Fhalaris. — At  this  disorder’d  time 
A  fell  Athenian — named  Perillus — 
Aim’d,  with  superior  know  ledge,  to  divert 
The  course  of  Nature  to  the  aims  of  art — 
But  then  by  the  Furies  urged  to  hellish 
deeds, 

AppearM  in  Agrigentura,  and  lowly  bow'’d 
Before  my  throne  :  a  splendid  ^ft  w'as 
home 

Beside  him,  which  fill’d  all  men  with 
wonder. 

It  was  a  brazen  bull,  so  nicely  fram’d. 
That  it  deceiv’d  us  all :  we  deem’d  it 
Jove, 

Who  sought  once  more  to  win  his  stray’d 
Europa  ; 

But  soon  its  dire  ascent  from  hell  we 
traced. 

“  Behold,”  the  miscreant  cried,  “  the 
power  of  art  I 

Inclos’d  within  this  fabric’s  dark  recess. 
Broil’d  by  lazy  embers,  thy  enemies  too 
late 

Wni  leum  to  me  their  hatred ;  while 
from  the  throat 

Of  the  huge  beast,  inflated  with  their 

‘  groant, 

DlBcardant  sounds  inform  thee  of  their 

pains  f** 

Shock’d  and  indignant  at  hia  horrid 

•pattrh, 

Which  struck  dismay  on  every  feeling 
miod. 

To  punish  baseness  yet  unknown  on  earth 
I  the  vile  iuventor  to  his  work  ! 

,  Pfktdru*.~~.fo€  that  deed  all  friends 
to  justice  praise  thee. 

/’Safaris..— Bat  lest  the  last  sighs  of 
the  inhuman  fiend 

Should  poltute  the  engine  he  had  pre- 
par’d, 

f'tirew  him  frith  altwe,  and  hurPd  hhn* 


[Feb. 

From  a  rock.  The  gift  I  sent  to  Del- 
phos. 

An  offering  to  Apollo  :  the  god,  aversf*. 
Turn’d  from  the  cruel  mischief.  So  did 
his  priests 

Interpret  the  decree  ;  but  7  have  found 
He  smiled  propitious  on  my  tardy  ragi*. 
And  gave  its  dreadful  torments  to  luy 
foes. 

Phadrus.-^The  gods  delight  not  in 
*  the  pains  of  man  : 

They  draw  their  pleasures  from  the  pu¬ 
rest  springs ; 

From  justice,  truth,  benevolence,  and 
mercy. 

The  rulers  of  the  earth  should  hence  be 
taught. 

That  pow’er  is  godlike  only  as  it  bears 
A  just  resemblance  to  its  source  in  heaven. 
/•Warir.— Return  ye  to  your  friends : 
say,  that  Phalaris 

Without  just  provocation  destroys  not; 
When  arous’d,  his  wrath  is  fearful, — 
deadly 

As  their  hatred.  Be  your  citizens  ad¬ 
vis’d 

To  stop  the  unlicens’d  scandal  of  their 
tongues ;  •* 

As  best  befits  their  little  minds,  to  war 
In  secret  with  him— or,  In  spite  of  all 
Their  power  united,  the  bull  shall  hold 
them  ! 

PAfl’drwr— Learn,  Phalaris,  to  respect 
that  pow’er. 

No  common  man  directs  our  w'arlikc 
bands : 

Himera’s  patriot,  great  Stesichorus, 

In  arts  of  peace  renow'n’d  the  Muses’ 
boast. 

And  no  less  strong  in  arms,  inspires  their 
cause, 

And  leads  them  to  the  field. 

Phalaris — If  on  him 
You  rest  your  feeble  hopes,  behold  him 
here ! 

Stesichorus — your  factious  head,  your 
general,' 

The  leader  of  your  boasted  coalition— 

Is  given  to  my  vengeance. 

[A  signal  is  tnadc^  after  which  Stesi- 
cb^s,  and  other  prisossert^  fettered,, 
are  introduced  with  slow  and  tofrvrs 
music,  preceded  by  emblems  ef  the 
brazen  bull,  mud  other  instruiswnSs 
torture.  They  march  across  the 
stage;  the  poel^  as  ha  pastas  the 
•»  tyromi,  toeks  indigmamiiy  pgm*  hits- 
PhaUria  procesds  :] 

*  Carry  thif  newt  ’ 

To  your  imprudent  countrymen  i*  kt  it 
Httslvibelr  heafeed  minds  to  ’pttca,  aae 
my  arms  uit  -  i.  ss 
fNnk  them  to  vain  and  obihidn-'  ;;l 


fTohe  ronHnnrd.j 
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( Continued  from  Vol.  XV*,  p*  547.^ 

Book  I.  Part  IV. 


Chapter  VI* 

Cessation  of  JV ars  incident  to  the  Sixth  Sta^* 

It  is  a  proposition  which  we  hold  to  be  clear  and  indubitable,  that  without 
I  Chrisiianiiyy  no  natwn  would  have  ever  attained  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil 

j  liberty.  The  assertion  may  at  the  first  be  productive  of  some  surprise  to 

the  mind  to  which  it  is  altogether  new,  and  whicli  has  not,  therefore,  accus« 
tomeil  itself  to  attach  the  due  value  to  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the  most 
p:lorious  of  the  known  dispensations  of  Heaven  ;  but  it  roust  strike  with  the 
,  force  of  intuition,  the  attentive  observer  of  the  natural  disposition  of  human 
adairs. 

To  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  rational  system  of  liberty,  all  the 
1  best  affections  of  the  heart,  all  the  charities  of  the  soul,  must  cordially  unite ; 
they  must  equally  inspire  the  breasts  of  those  who  wield,  and  those  who  are 
the  subjects  of  power.  ^  But  where  are  we  to  seek  for  the  spontaneous  display 
of  so  much  virtue  ?  Does  it  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  despot,  the  selfish  and 
brutal  victim  of  uncontrolled  passion  ?  Can  he,  by  any  hitman  agency,  be 
induced  to  divest  himself  of  the  pride  in  which  he  has  been  sedulously 
nurtured,  the  cruelty  which  is  the  darling  vice  of  his  fell  and  hardened 
heart?  Are  the  untutored  multitude  more  blameless,  because  they  are,  at 
individuals,  from  incapacity  less  noxious  ?  Prone  to  every  excess,  and,  when 
unrestrained,  too  frequently  desperate  iu  all  imaginable  wickedness,  can 
they,  without  due  preparation,  be  trusted  with  that  freedom  which  is  the 
|1  true  birthright  only  of  those  who  have,  under  the  direction  of  Providence# 

,  raised  themselves,  by  laudable  exertion,  above  the  grosser  corruption  of  their 
nature  ?  1 1 

I  I'he  governors  and  governed  being  naturally  equally  strangers  to  those 
1  virtues  which  are  the  bases  of  civil  liberty,  it  follows,  that,  without  some 

||  means  of  amendment  emanating  from  a  quarter  wholly  independent  of 
]  themselves,  true  liberty,  as  a  practical  principle,  must  have  been  for  ever 

^  unknown.  But  to  what  quarter  are  we  to  look,  in  the  idea  of  which  man# 

and  all  that  is  dependent  upon  man,  are  altogether  excluded  ?  it  is  clear 
^  that  we  could  hope  for  such  a  favour  from  the  benignant  hand  of  Heaven, 
which,  in  commiseration  fur  a  guilty  and  prostrate  world,  bestowed,  in  the 
j  blessings  of  Christianity,  all  that  was  required  for  the  proper  enjoyment 'of 
|J  the  present  life,  and  the  certainty  of  complete  happiness  hereafter. 

True  liberty  and  Christianity  are,  then,  inseparably  cojr* 
XECTRD.  Is  this  proposition  displeasing  to  the  vicious  demagogue,  who,  in 
the  criminal  pursuit  of  a  short-lived  and  valueless  populaHty,  raises  bis 
frantic  voice  against  the  holy  dispensations  of  his  Maker  ?  A  being  to  little 
competent  to  estimate  his  own  true  interests,  cannot  be  approached  wMb^tht 
language  of  truth  and  of  reason  ;  but  the  deluded  victims  of  his  unprind* 
pled  ambition  may  be  w^arned  to  beware  of  any  political  theory,  howrver 
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iiniwitant  and  wonderful  fact  impart,  in  the  view  of  the  humble  ami  affec¬ 
tionate  believer,  to  the  transcendant  glorres  of'  the  Christian  dispensation ! 
Is  there  a  heart  truly  warmed  with  the  association  of  virtue,  which  does  not 
pant  after  the  blessings  of  liberty,  unmixed  by  the  deleterious  results  of  falsi 
estimates  of  worldly  expediency  ?  Can  an  enlightened  Christian  cease  to 
rest  bis  ardent  hopes  upon  the  probable  exaltation  of  his  species  ?  The  same 
feelings — the  same  virtues — which  give  strength  and  fervour  to  his  devo¬ 
tion,  heighten  his  benevolence  towards  his  fellow-men,  and  interest  him  in 
the  fate  which  awaits  them  in  the  present  life,  as  well  as  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  How  must  he  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  that  very  dis¬ 
pensation  which  is  the  constant  theme  of  his  wonder  and  admiration,  to 
which  1^  may  contidenUy  look  for  Uie  accomplishment  of  hit  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  eventual  improvement  of  the  human  race  ! 

Without  Christianity,  therk  can  be  no  Liberty.  W’^c  repeat  the 
proposition,  because  we  feel  that  we  cannot,  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
too  forcibly  impress*  its  truth  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  Moreover,  the  main 
pillars  of  our  general  argument  rest  upon  it.  We  have  explained  our  no¬ 
tions  of  the  fourth  stage  of  civilization,  and  our  reasons  for  believing  that 
without  Christianity  the  improvement  of  mankind  could  never  be  extendid 
beyond  it.  Having  reached  its  outer  limit,  at  which  Christianity  actually 
found  civilization  in  tlie  most  polished  state  of  heathen  society,  its  unassist¬ 
ed  progress  roust  necessarily  be  retre^ade.  To  fall  hack  from  a  state  of 
considerable  social  rehneinent,  to  one  of  comparative  or  absolute  barbarism— 
to  be  replunged  into  the  depths  of  tyranny  and  despotism,  after  a  few  tran¬ 
sient  glimpses  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  would  ^  the  inevitable  fate  of 
nations  left  exclusively  to  the  direction  of  their  own  natural  resources :  but 
the  extraordinary  change  eifected  in  the  course  of  human  affairs,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  mission  of  the  Divine  Saviour,  removed  the  danger  of  such 
a  re-action,  sustained  the  falling  race,  and  enabled  it  to  press  forward,  gra¬ 
dually  and  slowly,  according  to  our  finite  view,  but  certainly  to  those  higher 
destinies  to  which,  through  the  munificence  of  the  Most  High,  it  is  pro¬ 
videntially  reserved. 

Civil  liberty  is  not  only  indebted  to  Christianity  for  its  own  existence,  but 
it  is  destined,  in  return,  tube  instrumental  to  Christianity|in  the  most  splen¬ 
did  triumphs  of  the  latter.  Virtue  is  not  uncontrollable  hut  when  the  people 
are  free  ;  and  unless  virtue  is  pre-eminent,  the  other  bulwarks  of  religion 
are  impaired,  and  religion  itself  is  divested  of  a  portion  of  its  power.  Chris¬ 
tianity  cannot  be  restraint  from  its  allotted  course  by  any  imaginable  iio- 
pediment;  and  liberty,  its  natural  ally,  must,  of  course',  share  in  its  prosperity. 

There  is,  then,  a  destined  point  in  the  career  of  all  Christian  societies,  in 
wliich  they  will  be  gratified  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  freedom  :  that  is, 
when  eu  WE  a  will  he  so  justly  distributed  and  dispensed,  as  to  be  known  to 
exist  only  at  it  is  felt  to  be  beneficial  to  tlie  community;  when  justics 
will  be  so  equally  and  nicely  awarded,  as  to  tlirow  its  shield,  not  only,  over 
tJne  lives  and  property,  but  over  the  feelinfrs  of  the  people  ;  and  when,  in 
abort,  1^  the  various  grievances  and  anomalous  combinations  which  are  more 
or  lest  involved  in  the  political  systems  of  all  nations,  shall  finally  cease  to 
exisL 

With  suck  a  datiny  before  them,  to  which  both  reason  and  revelatioD 
aftord  them  transient,  indeed,  but  forcible  anticipations,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  mankind  are  induced  prematurely  to  oovot  its  fruition  ?  Possessed 
of  the  Imniing  of  their  Heathen  progenitors,  together  with  tlic  light  of  a  di- 
yine  religion, — wounded  in  the  tenderest  part  by  the  attempts  of  interested 
individuals  to  distort  ^at  religion,  and  to  mingle  with  it  all  the  abaunlitief 
of  ^  Pagan  superstition,  the  earliest  Refonnen,  whether  of  the  church  or 
civil  polity,  first  nourished  a  spirit  of  resistance,  umier  the  sting  of  pcculisr 
provocations,  and,  excited  by  passions,  which,  if  exceptionable,  were  lof*  all 
faulty  sensations  the  least  dishoDourable  to  our  nature.  At  this  crisiB  com* 
iBcnoed  that  era  whidi  we  have  deaimated  aa  the  sixth  in  the  order  of 
Imuon,  and  of  which  the  moat  polnmed  of  the  natiooa  of  Uic  /  earth  jhavi 
acarccly  yet  witnessed  the  clow?.  ,  j  .  .j;  jtv- 
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Our  subject  is  too  general  to  adniit  of  chronolo^cal  accnracf,  or  of  histo¬ 
rical  (leiaiU :  for  the  sake  of  tracing  a  dehnite  idea  ut^on  this  ))oinc/  wo 
would,  however,  fix  upon  the  age  of  Leo  X.  as  the  beginning,  so  far  asifho 
principal  Kuropean  countries  are  concerned,  of  the  sixth  stage.  Since  then, 
the  chief  source  of  the  wars  which  have  afflicted  this  quarter  of  the  globe  is 
detluceable  to  one  energetic  principle — die  aspirations,  more  or  less  general 
at  different  times,  and  under  various  circumstances,  of  the  people  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

It  will  have  amply  appeared,  from  the  general  scope  of  our  preceding  oh- 
iiervatious,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  attribute  the  wars  of  any  particular 
jxrioil  to  a  single  cause  ;  our  object  is  only  to  point  to  tlie  leading  excite¬ 
ments  ;  and  that  of  the  era  under  contemplation  is  clearly  the  principle  we 
have  here  laid  down.  To  this  principle  all  the  other  causes  enumerated 
under  the  other  stages  of  civilized  life  must,  during  the  period  referred  to, 
be  considered  as  subordinate.  H'^ars,  which  were  before  the  six)ntaneou8 
fruits  of  wild  and  lawless  passions,  inflamed  by  the  ruling  caprice  of  the  age, 
and  scarcely  known  to  the  influence  of  reason,  now  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
a  more  rational  object.  The  human  mind,  improved  under  the  concurrent 
circumstances  described,  became  gradually  conscious  of  the  existing  defect 
in  the  distribution  of  political  power,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  operations 
of  injustice :  usurpation  and  tyranny,  on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  their  possessions,  collected  their  mighty  but  heterogeneous  forces, 
and  prepared  to  resist,  by  strength  of  arm,  the  alarming  effects  of  the  new 
opinions.  The  first  struggles  to  which  this  state  of  things  gave  rise  were 
productive  of  circumstances  and  events  which  widely  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  later  times ;  but  this  difference,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  calm  inves¬ 
tigation,  so  far  from  invalidating  the  accuracy  of  our  position,  tends  mate¬ 
rially  to  confirm  it.  The  incipient  attempts  of  the  champions  of  human  li¬ 
berty  were  directed  against  a  tyranny  of  the  grossest  description  ;  not  only 
a  tyranny  w’hich  had  subjected  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the  personal 
freixlom  of  the  multitude,  to  its  capricious  controul,  but  one  which  openly 
professed  to  bind  even  their  thoughts  and  consciences  to  the  dominion  of  its 
will.  The  contest  was  long  and  violent,  and  therefore  suitable  to  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  interests  at  stake.  The  mass  of  the  people,  sunk  in  brutal  ig¬ 
norance,  sided  with  their  oppressors,  and  helped  to  extend  the  term  of  their 
own  political  degradation.  Still  victory  was  not  always  the  portion  of  the 
strongest.  Something  was  occasionally,  although  reluctantly,  conceded ; 
and  after  torrents  of  blood  had  ffdwed — after  humanity  had  long  groaned 
under  the  infliction  of  the  most  fearful  enormities,  the  condition  of  the 
people,  notwithstanding  their  past  sufferings,  and  in  despite  of  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  superficial  politicians,  was  found  to  be  considerably  improved. 

l*ower  having  thus  gradually  become  less  unequally,  although  still  er¬ 
roneously  divided,  the  contentions  in  more  modem  times,  between  the 
governors  and  governed,  have,  in  most  instances,  assumed  a  less  violent, 
or  more  unobtrusive  character.  To  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
their  more  immediate  interests,  wars  policy t  of  a  more  refined  descrip¬ 
tion  than  those  adverted  to  under  the  fourth  stage,  were  undertaken, 
in  which  the  most  trifling  objects  were,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  jieace- 
able  and  rational  part  of  mankind,  alleged  as  the  ostensible  causes  of 
tlevastating  contests  between  neighbouring  nations.  The  machiavelian 
projectors  of  these  tragic  shows  could  liope  only  to  remove,  from  their  own 
day,  the  sup])08ed  evil  they  were  intended  to  cure.  The  process  of  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  mind  was  rather  assisted  than  deteriorated  by  the  events  to  which 
these  wars  gave  rise.  The  march  of  improvement  was  accelerated,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  insensibly  diminished  the  adherents  of  tyranny 
and  oppression. 

In  this  improved  situation  do  we  now  actually  behold  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  n  Happily  for  us,  our  plan  does  not  im¬ 
pose  upon  us  the  invidious  task  of  exposing  the  extreme  paucity  of  their 
mumbers,  by  naming  those  most  glorious  of  all  existing  states.  We  should, 
I»erhap8^  be  nearest  the  truths  by  compressing  them  within  the  lowest  plwrtl 
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digit ;  but  huppoie  the  existence  of  only  one,  it  is  sufficient  for  ut  to  eui. 
bo<iy,  by  the  prwluction  of  such  an  example,  our  idea  of  a  people  arriied 
near  ilie  close  of  the  sixth  stage  of  ciTiliaaiion.  In  tliis  higbly*aineliorate<i, 
although  still  imperfect  state,  their  political  interesU  are  become  less  com- 
plicated,  anti  the  occasions  for  war  projwrtionably  diiQinished.  i.  They,  the 
goeeTiicd,  have  secured  in  their  own  hands  a  considerable  portion  of  that 
|»ower  which  was  heretofore  employed  to  their  prejudice  ami  destruction  : 
they  cannot  be  moved  by  those  passions  which  can  only  swell  the  indated 
breast  of  an  isolated  and  capricious  individual,  unnaturally  elevated  above 
his  legitimate  station, — who,  for  their  gratitication,  plunget  his  affiicteU 
country,  without  remorse,  into  all  the  horrors  ot  war.  To  secure  what  still 
remains  due  to  them,  they  can,  without  endangering  what  they  have  already 
acquirerl,  wail  the  certain  operation  of  time,  the  sure  eflects  of  increasing 
koowledge,  and  rely  ujiori  the  mild  persuasions  of  reason  and  jieace.  '1  hey 
have  no  wish  to  wage  collusive  wars  abroad,  with  the  distorted  view  of  di¬ 
verting  domestic  troubles.  They  have,  in  short,  no  interests  hostile  to 
peace,  but  such  as  arise  out  of  the  aggressions  of  nations  in  a  less  enviable 
state  of  improvement,  and  whose  rulers,  jealous  of  their  acquisitions,  and 
trembling  for  ilie  consequences  probably  involved  in  the  example  exhibited 
by  them  to  the  world  at  large,  must  unquestionably  be  expected  to  seek  all 
feasible  opportunities  of  disturbing  their  repose. 

But  this  single  cause  of  war  must,  it  is  evident,  diminish  iu  strength,  in 
pro(>ortion  as  the  attainments  and  prosperity  of  their  neighbours  approximate 
in  degree  to  their  own.  I'o  this  point — and  indeed  far  beyond  it — it  is  a 
main  feature  of  our  premises  to  lead  indiscriminately  all  the  detached  fami¬ 
lies  of  men.  Two  interesting  circumstances  are  here  presented  to  our  ob¬ 
servation  ;  the  certain  prospect  of  ultimate  permanent  {leace,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  bemignant  nature  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  he  secured. 
C'liaisTiAMTY,  Knowledge,  Liberty — these  are  the  great  and  glorious 
instruments  destined  Hnally  to  ele'stroy  one  of  the  most  formidable  evils  of 
our  present  imperfect  stage  of  existence,  and  to  embellish,  with  a  far  brighter 
ray  Uian  has  yet  been  experienced,  the  mortal  career  of  our  more  fortunate 
(Icscendants. 

We  are  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  actually  exists  at  least 
one  nation-.— a  splendid  specimen  of  the  grander  bounties  of  Ileaven — far  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  sixth  era  of  civilization.  "J'be 
heroic  leader  in  the  warfare  of  liberty,  she  has  succeeded  in  shaping  her  la¬ 
borious  course  through  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and  dia^aya  a  tri¬ 
umphant  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  the  happy  fruiU  of  persevering 
virtue.  All  tlic  other  states  which  have  already  passed  the  barrier  of  the 
fifth  stage  are  at  this  moment  contending,  with  more  or  less  discernible  zeal 
and  energy,  for  the  same  eminent  station,  and  at  which  they  will  at  no 
very  disunt  period,  iu  spite  of  circumstances  in  many  cases  apparently  the 
most  inauspicious,  unquestionably  arrive.  The  fact  of  its  attainment  must 
involve  the  conclusion,  that  the  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  the  principal 
causes  of  war  has  been  surmounted  ;  and  that  the  remaining  impetfimeiu  to 
universal  pi’rmanrnt  peace  consists  almost  exclusively  in  the’  comparative 
ignorance  anti  barbarism  of  the  less-enlightened  communities.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  repeat  our  views  respecting  the  ultimate  removal  of  this  impedi- 
metit.  and  the  eventual  passage  of  the  whole  of  the  great  human  family, 
to  a  scene  of  social  refinemint,  iu  which  even  the  least  exceptionable  of  all 
the  grounds  of  strife— the  vindication  of  religious  and  political  righta— Bhall, 
together  with  those  more  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  darker  times,  cease  to  be 
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Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  at  least  one 
or  two  countries,  in  possession  of  an  enviable  precedence  in  the  march  of 
cifiUiation,  which  have  already  advanced  far  towards  the  termination  of  the 
sixtlj  sta?e.  The  success  attending  their  contentions  for  rights  having  been 
so  considerable  as  to  leave  little  risk  of  further  violence  and  bloodsned  in 
the  pursuit  of  what  still  remains  to  be  secured,  the  probability  of  future 
wars  arising  solely  out  of  the  cause  })eculiar  to  that  era,  is,  in  those  instances, 
materially  reduceil.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  those  comparatively  for¬ 
tunate  communities  cannot  hope  immediately  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  perma¬ 
nent  peace.  They  are  yet  too  weak  in  numerical  strength  to  overawe  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  nations  less  remote  than  themselves,  from  the  confines 
of  barbarism.  They  must  necessarily  expect  to  l)e  in  some  degree  embroiled 
in  the  sanguinary  conflicts  among  their  neighbours ;  and  their  only  sure 
hope  of  defence  and  eventual  tranquillity  rests  on  the  probable  difl'usion  of 
that  moral  exaltation  which  they  have  themselves,  at  present,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  attained.  This  consideration  leads  the  way  to  an  accurate  con¬ 
ception  of  the  true  policy  of  states,  which,  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
hitherto  pursued,  is  incompatible  with  all  malignant  rivalry,  and  assists 
rather  than  deteriorates  the  prosperity  of  foreign  powers.  No  doubt  will 
remain  with  respect  to  the  correctness  of  this  great  political  axiom  in  the 
era  to  which  we  are  now  advancing.  A  nation  in  the  seventh  stage,  possess¬ 
ing  among  her  population  a  majority  of  enlightened  minds,  (the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  that  period,)  will  seek  to  extend  her  dominion,  not  bver  the 
(KTsons,  but  the  afl'ections  of  men  ;  while  religion,  manners,  and,  in  some 
cases,  language,  gradually  settle  into  an  uniform  standard,  physical  barriers 
will  be  easily  overlooked  or  surumounted  ;  the  sphere  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  patriotism  will  be  enlarged ;  and  the  several  detached  states,  which  here¬ 
tofore  wasted  each  other  in  apparently  interminable  warfare,  will  at  length 
be  inseparably  connected  by  the  ties  of  mutual  interest  and  love,  as  well  as 
of  humanity. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  European  nations,  the  advance  into  the  sixth 
stage  is  still  inconsiderable  ;  in  a  few,  its  first  barrier  has  not  yet  been  pass¬ 
ed.  Generally,  however,  they  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  indis¬ 
pensable  work  of  reform,  although  its  results  have  not  yet  been  so  decided 
or  successful  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  future  contests.  Great  and  im¬ 
portant  alterations  remain  to  be  effected  in  their  respective  governments : 
but  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  one  or  two  happy  examples  before 
them  of  superior  prowess,  the  change  will  not  be  very  long  deferred,  nor, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  road  already  tried  and  well-beaten,  will  its  accom¬ 
plishment  be  attended  with  all  the  violence  which  has  hitherto  followed  in 
the  pursuit  of  important  reforms.  Among  those  nations,  each  accession  of 
a  successful  candidate  for  the  possession  of  free  and  liberal  institutions  will 
ditninish,  by  a  ratio  progressively  increasing  in  power,  the  opposition  of  the 
others ;  so  as  to  produce,  in  the  end,  a  rapid  and  apparently  instantaneous 
conversion  of  a  highly-agitated,  to  a  settled  and  peaceful  disposition  of  poli¬ 
tical  affairs. 

1  his  consummation  cannot  be  long  deferred  by  any  combinatiok,  how¬ 
ever  insidiously  and  artfully  undertaken  and  conducts,  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  suppo^  to  be  most  interested  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  ancient 
abuses.  As  those  individuals,  although  comparatively  few  in  number,  are 
'be  temporary  depositaries  of  extraordinary  power,  such  an  event  cannot  but 
cast,  for  a  time,  a  painful  gloom  over  the  spirits  of  the  best  friends  of  hu- 
•usnity  ;  they  may,  in  their  moments  of  justifiable  impatience,  mark,  with 
deep  and  feverish  anxiety,  the  covert  machinations  of  despotism,  or  thesuicidal 
operations  of  a  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy :  but  tnev  may  rest  assured 
'bat  they  are  contemplating,  with  such  fearful  interest,  the  evil  only  of  a 
passing  hour,  and  which  is  most  probably  destined  to  be  employed  by  an 
oi^rruling  Providence  for  the  subversion  of  that  comprehensive  system  of 
oppression  it  was  created  to  maintain.  A  combination  of  such  a  na- 
■'‘OSE  IS  itself  A  SORE  SIGN  OF  THE  CONSCIOUS  WEARNESS  AND  »ES- 
^tRA'fioN  OP  ITS  CONTRIVERS !  Us  natural  tendency  is  to  attract  more 
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iotOMrly  tht  auentiou  oC  mankind  to  Uie  existence  of i  tlie  abitaea  to 
eioiuiy  Muotaiu^,  and  tlius  indirectly,  in  cot^ unction  with  the  expanding  ia, 
tiuinoe  of  light  and  reason,  to  proroote  their  cuiuplcte  and  early  deattiKiitiu. 

America  atiords  a  fair  and  fertile  field  for  the  rapid  growth  of  every  ter- 
rcstrial  blessing.  Of  its  population,  the  most  intellectual  being  strictly  united 
with  Europe  in  blood  and  interest,  possess  full  opjrortunity,  great  induce- 
inenta,  and,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  a  happy  disposition  to  profit  by  Uie 
liast  and  reiguing  erron  of  their  progenitors.  The  prospects  of  this  iui. 
portaiit  section  of  tlie  earth  are  roost  brilliant.  Oue  considerable  pwtioo  ii 
already  pressing  forward  in  the  very  foremost  rank  in  the  race  of  ttuprsve- 
ment :  another  it  still  clogged,  indc^,  by  its  vicious  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
but  has  consented  to  adroit  the  light  of  kuowlcilgc,  and  thus  openetl  the 
legitimate  channel  for  the  removal  of  its  chief  iin])erfection8.  /fhe  compa¬ 
rative  weakness  of  tlie  imligenous  tribes,  some  of  whom  are  far  down  in  die 
scale  of  civilization,  totally  incapacitates  them  from  controlling  or  checking 
die  universal  tiiarcb  towards  a  superior  era.  The  hour  is  not  very  remote, 
when  this  whole  people  will  attain  an  elevated  station  in  their  mortal 
career  ;  and  a  doubt  may  be  entertained  whether  they  or  the  best  of  their 
Kuroptwn  brethren  will  first  achieve  the  entrance  into  the  seventh  stage. 
Their  season  of  (leace  is  consequently  also  at  hand.  They  incur  little  danger 
of  implication  in  the  troubles  of  the  older  states ;  and  tlieir  future  wars  will, 
therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  the  present  age,  be  confined  to  temporary  acts 
of  colUston  with  the  less-refined  people  in  their  vicinity,  or  to  whom  the 
spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  may  impel  them  to  resort,  and  in  whose  ge¬ 
neral  improvement  and  eventual  happiness  they  are  providentially  destined 
to  assist. 

A  greater  diversity  of  fate  will  probably  attend  the  several  Asiatic  nations. 
In  that  quarter,  Euroiiean  settlements  have  also  sown  the  seeds  of  moral 
improvement,  most  certainly  destined,  in  spite  of  the  vicious  temper  of  most 
of  the  earliest  labourers  in  the  field,  to  produce  a  full  harvest ;  but  the  re¬ 
sults,  in  difierent  places,  will  be  greatly  dissimilar.  The  time  of  the  happy 
change  will,  in  many  cases,  be  protracted  by  inveterate  superstitions,  and 
Ollier  abuses ;  while,  in  a  few,  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  ren¬ 
ders  the  prospect  of  its  approach  already  perceptible.  Wars  will,  however, 
inevitably  precede  any  general  or  important  melioration,  and  will  most  pro¬ 
bably  continue  to  rage  until  tlie  civilization  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well 
at  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Asia  itself,  shall  be  nearly 
luatured.  W’btfn  the  European  communities  shall,  after  the  permanent  es- 
tablishinent  of  a  perfectly  amicable  policy,  have  united  their  efforts  for  the 
ditf'iiiion  of  knowledge  and  happiness  throughout  the  habitable  globe,— when 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  have  derived  an  adequate  portion  of  benefit  from 
their  connec^n,  increasing  yearly,  in  strength  and  utility,  with  the  primary 
seats  of  civilizati(Ni, — when  the  North  American  borders  of  the  Pacific  shall 
be  rcplenisbeil  by  a  race  of  cultivated  inhabiunts, — when  Hindostan,'New 
Holland,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Oriental  seas,  shall  have  arrived 
at  that  state  of  moral  strength  to  which  they  are,  in  many  perceptible  in¬ 
stances,  hastening— the  complete  conversion  of  tlie  varied  population  oi 
Asia  to  habits  m(Mt  favourable  to  a  durable  state  of  harmony,  will  be  at 
length  effected.  J  hose  nations  which  have  hitherto  jealously  repelled  the 
familiar  association  of  strangers  more  accomplished  than  themselves,  will  be 
oompelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  which  violence  will  have  the 
least  share,  to  relinauish  their,  exclusive  system,  and  finally  acknowledge 
^  with  the  common' interests  of  the  universal  Mtroily-* 

^he  same  considerations  control  our  views  of  the  eventiial  fate  of 
Atrac^  The  fine  portion  of  that  immense  eoniinent  which  lies  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  will  be  eaaily  iniiueDoed  by -the  eoncentrated 
moral  power  of  the  European  nations-  Its  present  barbarous  tenaots  trill  be 
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liniiil  BetilMnent,  tml  thus  olrescly  pos^ss  the  ture  foum^atiotiB  of  eTcntaal 
;  tnd  the  ▼irtuous  abandonment  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  which 
liss  exalletl  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  will  be  a  principal  means  of  the 
Jilaal  introduction  of  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  among  the  interior 
iribi**. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  then,  far  from  denying  the  certainty  of  future  wars. 
t’iK>n  our  principles,  they  are,  from  the  present  generally  unequal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  civilisation,  on  the  contrary,  inevitable.  But  we  have  ]>ointed  to 
lucis  an<l  circumstances  as  well  as  probabilities,  which  we  think  prove  that 
they  will  not  be  either  so  ferocious  and  destructive,  or  so  durable,  as  those 
which  have  alreatly  past.  The  high  advance  of  a  few  of  the  principal  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  in  the  gradations  of  civilization  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
t)ie  ultimate  repose  of  the  whole.  The  superior  moral  power  attained  by 
them  will  effectually  restrain  every  tendency  of  a  retrograde  description, 
and  secure,  by  the  force  of  example,  and  that  active  interference  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  neighbours,  which  it  is  so  much  their  interest  to  exert, 
the  progress  of  general  improvement.  With  the  highest  attainable  point  of 
that  improvement,  the  practice  of  war  is  incompatible.  We  are  thus  led  to 
the  contemplation  of  a  still  happier  crisis  in  the  revolution  of  human  affairs, 
which,  under  the  eighth  and  last  stage,  will  introduce  a  system  of  political 
union  of  purer  elements  than  those  which  have  hitherto  entered  into  the 
contracts  between  divided  states  ;  a  system  which,  through  its  influence  on 
the  public  spirit  and  virtuous  dispositions  of  an  enlightened  age,  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  valuable  accession  of  stability  and  oudeb  to  the  empire  of 
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Fuivre  Political  Combinations. 

The  necessity  of  union  between  detached  families  and  communities,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  political  associations,  was  experienced  so  far  back  as  the 
patriarchal  times.  Nations  have,  in  all  ages,  arisen  out  of  federal  junctions 
of  various  petty  societies,  and  been  limited  in  extent  by  local  and  tcciden- 
til  circumstances.  Incapable  of  erecting  sufficient  defences  against  the 
tribes  not  included  in  their  combination,  the  parties  to  each  confederation 
sheltereil  themselves  within  natural  fastnesses  and  boundaries,  and  were  soon 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  strangers  settled  without  those  limits  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  hatred  and  rancour.  Mutual  wants  rendered  them,  in  times  of  greater 
refinement,  more  approachable :  intervening  mountains  and  seas  ceased  to 
prevent  people,  distinguished  from  each  other  in  respect  of  language  and 
manners,  from  leaguing  together  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object ;  and 
the  utility  of  the  practice  being  certain  and  obvious,  the  principle  was  -ex¬ 
tended,  as  they  approximated  towards  the  higher  stages  of  civilization. 

Modem  times,  accordingly,  afford  striking  illustrations  >  of  its  operation. 
No  longer  solely  directed  by  the  pressure  of  immediate  danger,  or  by  the 
desire  of  securing  a  present  advantage,  ulterior  views  have  entered  into  the 
elements  of  these  assocUtions.  The  desim  was  conceived  of  preserving 
vnii  was  termed  a  balance  of  power,  for  Uie  purpose  of  diminiwing  the 
enances  of  war.  The  execution  has  hitherto  been  imperfect  in  the  European 
com iDon wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  several  attainments  of  the  se- 
'jcral  uates  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  another  quarter,  however,  where 
mu  difficulty  no  lon^r  exists,  most  of  the  important  results  to  be  expected 
irom  such  a  system  of  fraternal  confederation  have  been  actually  realised.  The 
Sutes  of  America  offer  a  favourable  instance  of  a  spmee  of  political 
ewntanttion,  which  preeervee  to  each  individual  community  independent 
cgulativeMwers,  while  the 'whole  are  firmly  connected  together,  for  the 
advintags,  under  supreme  direction  of  a  General  Assembly. 

^  piwnt  sta^of  the  great  human  society,  we  are  far  from  attribut- 
to  this  sample  of  a  higher  order  of  political  unison;  but  we 
^  ot  not  that  it  exhibits  a  tderably  accurate  epitome  of  the  future  general 
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wnhinations  of  staU'fi  in  the  eighth  era.  U^x)!!  the  cessation  of  wars,  to- 
gcihor  with  the  numerous  baneful  passions  which  they  engender,  or  by 
which  they  are,  more  commonly,  created,  nations  not  absolutely  detached 
from  each  other  by  the  larger  8t‘as  will  naturally  seek  to  connect  theinielves 
by  ties  that  have  hitherto  been  known  to  them  only  in  their  individual 
character.  As  laws  increase  iu  perfection,  and  thus  keep  pace  with  the 
universal  advances  in  civilization,  they  will  be  less  unequally  adopted  ;  the 
manners  of  wople,  heretofore  disunited,  will  assimilate,  in  consequence  of  a 
long  intcrcltange  of  jxjaceful  communion ;  and  in  this  way  the  natlt 
will  imperceptibly  be  beaten  and  levelled,  which  will  have  to  lead  tnem 
to  the  olessings  of  a  superior  policy.  Let  it  but  be  grante<l  that  the 
world  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  has  yet  to  bend  its  course  throuph 
innumerable  ages  to  its  state  of  natural  maturity — a  supposition  which 
is  far  from  l>eing  opposed  to  the  lights,  either  of  reason  or  revelation ; 
and  we  shall  have  little  difficulty,  when  we  connect  this  opinion  with  the 
acknowledged  progress  of  improvement,  in  conceiving  a  time  when  three  or 
four  distinct  confederations  of  the  nature  alluded  to  will  include  all  the 
jH)pulation  of  the  earth.  The  virtuous  and  highly-cultivated  represtmta- 
tives  of  the  European  countries,  for  instance,  may  be  supposed,  in  that 
l)ap])ier  age,  to  meet  in  a  central  situation,  to  consult  upon,  and  concur  in, 
the  measures,  simple,  upright,  and  intelligible,  as  the  objects  to  be  pronio- 
tetl,  necessary  for  the  common  good.  The  discordant  interests  and  hate¬ 
ful  passions  w’hich  have  entered  into  the  elements  of  all  the  great  councils 
of  the  present  and  past  generations,  would  have  no  place  in  an  assembly  so 
constituted.  The  principle  being  fully  acknowledged,  f  as,  like  all  others 
founded  on  the  immutable  basis  of  Imthy  it  infallibh/  must  bCy)  that  coniiner- 
cirtl  restrictions,  invidious  regulations,  relating  to  territorial  boundaries,  and 
generally  the  selfish  desire  of  exclusive  rights  of  every  description,  are,  in 
the  end,  detrimental,  both  to  public  and  private  happiness  ;  the  prejudices 
engendered  in  the  times  when  they  were  suffered  to  prevail  would  then  be 
extinct.  Hostile  plans  for  the  disturbance  of  similar  associations,  attached  to 
tile  other  extensive  geographical  divisions,  would  form  no  part  of  their  deli¬ 
berations,  as,  independently  of  the  predominance  of  high  and  generous  feel¬ 
ing,  no  conceivable  object  of  contention  could,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
take  place  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  several  local  govern¬ 
ments  would  be  probably  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  municipal  regulation, 
the  principal  duties  of  the  ("ongress  would  be  to  preserve  and  invigorate 
their  amicable  relations  with  those  states  which  an  insurmountable  natural 
impediment,  and  not  a  dcffcicncy  of  fraternal  sympathy,  had  deterred  from  a 
formal  adhesion  to  the  federal  union. 

We  have  here  conveyed  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  our  own  notions  upon 
this  interesting  branch  of  s^ieculation ;  but  it  is  not  our  wish  to  exhaust  at- 
tetitiun  by  any  lengthened  remarks,  and  we  therefore  willingly  leave  the 
rapid  sketch  to  that  embellishment  of  which  its  subject  is  susceptible  in  the 
mind  of  the  contemplative  reader.  In  the  succeeding  and  last  division  of 
our  Essay,  we  shall  Driefly  consider  some  of  the  most  common  objections  ad- 
vanceil  against  the  great,  but  temperate,  improvements  to  which  we  presume 
to  look  forward,  ^\’’e  shall  close  this  book  by  glancing  at  the  present  benefit 
to  he  derived  from  dwelling,  so  far  as  we  have  permitteil  ourselves  to  do,  upon 
such  a  subject.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  tiiat  we  have  not  hesitated  to 
touch  upon  times  which  may  be  considcrctl  as  too  distant  to  be  connected 
with  any  present  inten'st ;  but  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  pirincipal  part 
of  our  observations  have  immediate  reference  to  our  own  age.  It  is  htgidy  iw- 
fiortant  that  toftify  but  Justy  opinions  should  prevail  the  probable  terrestrial 
destiny  of  mnn,  as  veil  as  of  that  whichy  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  exislcncCf 
is  to  he  the  reward  of  his  ^faith  and  virtue.  In  the  passage  to  tpia  superior 
station,  we  should  have  ever  in  view  that  the  prevalence* of  the  evil  passions 
retard,  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  the  amiable  and  peaceful  affections 
(iromotc  its  attainment ;  that  war,  so  far  from  being  a  necessary  element  m 
the  routine  of  human  affkirs,  is  an  essential  symbol  of  barbarism  or  of  dc- 
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feftivc  civilization  ;  and  that  the  true  interests  of  mankind  are  inseparably 
!  linked  to  a  state  of  durable  peace,  and  are  best  promoted  by  the  genersd 
ilitfusion  of  the  gentle  and  benevolent  dispositions  to  which  peace  is  allied. 
In  this  spirit,  it  is  desirable  that  wars  should  be  considered,  not  as  an  evil 

I  whose  bitterness  may  be  redeemed  by  the  meretricious  glory  which  some¬ 
times  covers  its  atrocities  with  a  fictitious  splendour,  but  one  which  is  iu 
t-rerv  way  deteriorative  of  our  happiness  and  prosperity — as  subservient  to 
^  tyraiiny  and  despotism,  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  generally 
I  nniuilicial  to  society.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  develope  data  from  which  we 
inav  reasonably  hope  for  the  final  extinction  of  so  flagrant  an  evil ;  and  if,  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  task,  we  have  been  occasionally  led  to  the  confines  of 
a  remote  and  untried  age,  the  interest  which  naturally  surrounds  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  with  respect  to  the  actual  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  investiga¬ 
tion,  exclusively  reflected  upon  that  in  which  we  live. 

(To  he  contimied.J 


THE 


START**  IN  LIFE. 


There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 
Omitted — all  the  voyage  of  this  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 


r 


As  the  tone  of  feeling  and  temper 
of  mind  are  CTeatly  modified  and  af¬ 
fected  by  early  education  and  society, 
so  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
“start”  in  life  generally  gives  a 
colour  to  a  man*s  career,  to  its  con¬ 
clusion — till  the  ''  poor  play  is  over.** 
That  life  is  a  poor*'  play  might 
admit  of  a  cavil,  perchance ;  but 
the  influence  ascribed  to  what  is 
termed  the  “  start,**  on  the  complex¬ 
ion  of  a  man’s  pilgrimage  through 
it.  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  con- 
rwlcd.  And  that  it  may  possess  all 
the  influential  importance  it  is  ac- 
cTcditid  for,  I  do  not  deny  or  dis¬ 
pute;  but  I  would  incline  to  say, 
that  the  precise  hue  it  may  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  eventual  tenor  of  a 


man  s  conduct  and  views,  reflections 
and  feelings — to  a  man's  character, 
tt  is  difficult,  a  priori,  to  deduce  from 
the  apparent  mark  and  likelihood 
displayed  in  his  debut  on  the  world’s 
stage.  An  unproductive  harvest  is 
^crer  the  result  of  an  inauspicious 
^-tirae.  A  lowering  morning  can 
^  followed  by  a  brilliant  or  a  steady 
*y*  Causes  do  not  always  produce 
uniform  effects,  or  the  results  we  an- 
tnpaic,  and  in  moral  things  leasi 
•  In  the  moral  world,  die  same 
nse  will  be  followed  by  very  op- 
effects,  as  applied  to  differeni 
■'rfmdu,!,.  Thti,  the  world  i.  noi 
""'luenUy  wrong  in  the  conclu¬ 


sions  it  inclines  to  draw, — not  unsel- 
dora  precipitate  in  the  opinion  it  is 
so  fond  of  pronouncing,  when  it 
forms  its  judgment  of  youth’s  ma- 
turer  character  from  the  apparent, 
but  often  fallacious  promise  of  its 
spring-time.  Nor  is  tne  world  to  be 
accused  of  being  too  lenient, — too 
flatteringly  prophetic,  on  seeing  a 
young  man,  when  launching  into  life, 
bend  before  the  gale  of  its  temptings 
to  a  dangerous  course.  It  is  not 
always  the  ship  that  rocks  and  heels 
most,  on  first  essaying  her  future 
element,  that  worst  balances  herself 
in  “  the  after  days  of  battle  and 
nights  of  danger.”  It  is  not  the  plod¬ 
ding  and  persevering,  because  cold 
and  unim passioned  boy,  who  keeps 
his  uncompromising  way,  is  at  the 
head  of  his  form,  and  seems  to  sur¬ 
pass  his  compeers,  that  always  proves 
the  better  scholar,  the  greater  genius, 
or  the  more  valuable  man.  When 
we  see  warm-tempered,  high-spirited, 
open-hearted  youth,  running  full 
tilt  at  pleasure,  at  the  outset  in  life ; 
indiscreetly,  nay,  recklessly  and  im¬ 
prudently  plunging  amid  the  dazzl¬ 
ing,  motley ,  good-and-evil-chcquered 
scenes,  which  a  first  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  society  presents,  it  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  the  consequences  on 
after  character  always  are,  and  must 
be  injurious.  It  is  nasty  to  prejudge 
— illiberal  to  bar  hope  of  youth's 
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inamrcd  worili  and  value  of  charao  liberally  to  be  dctkctl 
ti‘T,  that  it  bag  rusbcil  into  some  of  lights  it  would  be  itndersUMxl  to  la-  |j 

those  extremes  ndiich  so  many  allure-  vish  with  so  generous  hand.  Youth  v 

ments  combine  to  tempt  into,  on  the  sees  those  around  floating  down  it,  | 

foot  being  flrst  placed  in  the  arena  the  gayest  in  seeming,  and  apparent-  I 

of  the  world  at  large.  Allowance  ly  in  the  conviction  of*  their's  being  j 

must  always  be  made  for  the  ebulli-  tne  best  and  the  brightest  road  to  j| 
tioii  of  youthful  passions  and  feel-  enjoyment.  Its  promise  to  the  eye  ij 
ings.  Loosed  from  the  thraldom,  as  of  inexperience  becomes  invesud  | 
youth  is  apt  to  view  it,  of  tutors  and  with  an  almost  irresistibly  captiiai-  t 
school-restraint,  —  often  unwisely,  ing  appearance ;  and  the  plunge  once  {] 
because  often  injudiciously  imfwsed,  made, — once  borne  away  on  its  tide, 

— the  spirits  warm  and  buoyant,  an«l  no  wonder  youth  floats  for  a  time 
the  kindly  opinion  of  men  and  things  unresisting  down  its  glittering,  de- 
glowing  in  all  its  unsophisticated  ceptious  current, — remains  the  cap- 
freshness,  where  is  the  wonder,  that  live  of  its  conjurings,  even  to  ilic 
freedom  and  novelty,  and  the  va-  exclusion  of  every  more  important 
ried  objects  to  excite  and  to  fascinate  pursuit,  the  annihilation  of  the 
the  young  and  inexperienced  mind  influence  of  each  more  serious  con- 
whicli  an  entrance,  uncontrolled,  on  sideration,  the  disregard  of  warn- 
lifc  is  pregnant  with,  should  produce  ing  reflection.  It  has  not  been  ill 
their  full  effect — that  the  novice  said,  that  “  it  is  diflicult  to  place  an 
should  be  swept  away  by  the  flood  old  head  on  young  shoulders.”  'i'he 
of  his  own  new  and  exciting  sen-  very  generosity  and  warmth  of  the 
sations — should  be  unable,  despite  virtues  of  a  young  and  uncontarai- 
of  precept,  to  resist  the  contagion  of  nated  mind,  contribute  to  array  in 
surrounding  example?  It  will  be  brighter  colours,  and  to  facilitate  its 
evident  that  1  glance  to  wliere  life  enrolment  beneath  the  banners  of  I 
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with-^the  de¬ 


ls  entered  on  under  certain  fortuitous 
advantages.  As  there  arc  various 
grades  in  society,  so  must  the  circum¬ 
stances  vary  under  which  “  the  start” 
in  life  is  made ;  but  in  all,  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  witli  temptations  to  be 
resisted,  and  dangers  to  be  suniiount- 
ed.  Those,  however,  wdio  spring 
from  a  more  advanced  step  in  its 
ladder,  have  temptation  placed  be¬ 
fore  them  in  a  greater  variety  of 
forms— displayed  under  more  be¬ 
guiling  aspects  ;  and  appearing  to 
nave  less  necessity,  in  one  sense,  to 
be  coy  to,  or  to  shun  Pleasure's  em¬ 
braces,  present  more  facility  to  a 
subjugation  beneath  their  yoke.  It 
netnls  not  to  he  told,  that  once  within 
the  vortex  of  F'ashion  and  Ihssipation, 
in  any  of  their  forms,  it  is  no  task  of 
case  to  escape  from  their  intoxicating 
whirl — to  shake  off  the  spell  they 
bind  with.  Where,  tlicn,  is  the  won¬ 
der,  that,  once  within  its  influence, 
youth  finds  it  diflicult  to  emancipate 
Itself  from  the  gildeil  thrall?  Plea¬ 
sure  s  stream  is  rapid  and  impatient, 
and  hurries  the  adventurer  on  it 
away ;  allowing  nor  time  to  examine 
ot  discern  the  ills  and  dangers  that 
beset  it,  nor  leisure  to  weigh  tlie 
truth  or  falsehood,  the  solidity  or 
emptiness,  of  the  charms  it  affects  so 


Pleasure,  (the  pursuits  so  deiioinini* 
ted,)  to  impel  to  a  deeper  draught  at 
that  intoxicating  fount.  But  it  docs 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  Pleasure’s 
seductions  will  continue  to  blind  to 
the  unsatisfactory  superficiality,  to  say 
the  least,  of  her  mere  pursuits ;  that 
all  prospective  eminence  on  other 
true  and  solid  foundations  is  blighted, 
liecause  youth,  at  the  outset,  has  beta 
unable  to  repel  her  blandishments,— 
for  a  space  has  bent  before  the  tempt¬ 
ress.  1  hate  to  hear  the  raven- 
croak  of  evil  anticipation,  some  are 
so  fond  of,  directed  towards  a  young 
man  of  otherwise  high  hopes,  even 
when  I  behold  him  evincing  exclu¬ 
sive  devotional  Pleasure's  shrine— at- 
fording  countenance  to  its  ill-onocn- 
cd  boilings.  1  ever  incline  to  trust 
more  to  the  predominance  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  worth,  and  the  brighter  side 
of  human  nature,  than  to  fear  the 
preponderance  of  its  weaker,  or  the 
backslidings  of  its  darker  propensi¬ 
ties.  For  a  time  he  may  bow  the 
wannest  of  her  votaries,  but  it  is  not 
*  a  consequence  that  an  indulgence  in 
every  folly,  even  to  an  extreme,  must 
prove  inimical  to  the  eventual  for¬ 
mation  of  hit  character.  ^'It  may; 
but  it  have  an  effect  ewy  bn- 
posite.  Much  is  dependant  on' the 
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|bea.l  anJ  heart.  To  many,  the  re- 
fcalujcoultl  not  but  prove  injurious. 
With  not  a  Tew  it  basbutgivena  truer, 
a  better,  aiitl  a  richer  colouring  to 
atitr  lile.  This  may  appear  rather 

'  obscure,  but  will  be  understood.  It 

way  seem  paradoxical,  or  be  viewed 
1  as  deducing  an  etiect  inconsistent  on 
(lie  one  side,  or  coloured  to  higher 
importance  than  is  warrantable  on 
tlie  other,  than  a  man’s  mere  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  or  impetuous  ca¬ 
reer  in  extravagance,  dash,  riot,  and 
revel,  would  seem  to  authorise.  But 
the  inriuence  ascribed  to  the  “  start” 

1  must  be  kept  in  view — the  stanip  and 
cuntplexion  first  impressions  in  life 
>  are  allowed  to  communicate  to  its 
-  alter  career,  must  be  looked  to.  An 
‘  intimacy  with  life,  in  the  form  1  am 
viewing  it,  will  either  render  a 
I  man’s  temper  and  habits,  perceptions 
and  feelings,  better  and  clearer  than 
they  were, — will  purify  them,  or  it 
will  blunt,  deaden,  and  weaken  them. 
The  weak  head  may  become  pervert- 
I  ed,  and  the  bad  heart  take  a  darker 
'  tinge,  under  the  influence  of  the  sel- 
^  tishness  and  corrupt  motives  and 
feelings  which  flourish  in,  and  can 
be  so  well  acquired  by  an  intimacy 
■  with  what,  its  mask  on,  seems  so 
i  fair,  so  gay,  and  so  open — the  world 
I  of  fashion  and  dissipation — the  em- 
[  pire  of  pleasure.  But  in  it,  though 
I  there  may  be  further  means  and  ap- 
I  pliances  to  pervert  the  weak,  or 

!  conrirm  the  bad,  not  in  it  only,  with 

retereuce  to  society  at  large,  can  the 
■  former  be  assailed,  and  the  latter  sti¬ 
mulated.  With  much  that  is  con¬ 
temptible,  and  much  that  is  dissolute, 
and  much  that  is  depraved,  mixed  up 
in  the  disposition  of  the  circle  a  man 
nmst  join  to  see  and  essay  “  life”  in 
jj  the  form  1  speak  of,  there  is  more 
!  commingled  of  high  and  honourable 
Idling,  of  generous  purpose,  and  li¬ 
beral  thought.  But  unfortunately, 
wherever,  as  there,  folly  and  evil,  in 
all  their  ramifications,  are  luxuriant, 
tltere  is  ever  reason  to  dread  for  the 
Weak  bead  and  the  evil-disposed  hevt ; 
for  weakness  and  wickedness  possess 
tautaal  attraction,  and  give  mutual 
mouragtroent  and  support.  But  to 
»wye  weakness  and  wickedness  to 
— The  danger  to  be  chiefly 
readed  from  an  inveiglement  into 
i  Btarling  in  life  is 

most  extensive  under  ihb 
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point  of  view.  Many,  seduced  to 
usteits  waters,  prolong  their  draught, 
aiul  possessing  insuflicicut  flrmiiess 
of  purpose  and  strength  of  mind  to 
sliake  off  tlieir  enervating  effects, 
and  retreat,  even  when,  in  satiety, 
they  begin  to  pall  upon  the  sense, 
like  one  overcome  by  some  noxious 
exhalation,  succumb  the  passive  slaves 
of  an  existence  denuded  of  all  the 
better,  the  more  substantial,  and 
worthy  ends  and  aims  which  a  man, 
in  his  relations  to  society,  can  propose 
to  himself  for  his  own  true  happi¬ 
ness,  and  what  is  indeed  in  most 
intimate  connexion  with,  and  direct¬ 
ly  and  indirectly  conducive  thereto, 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those 
around  him. 

Here  the  bias  communicated — the 
weakness  originated,  in  an  uurestrain* 
ed  pursuit  of  Pleasure,  on  first  enter¬ 
ing  on  life,  proves  the  deepest  misfor¬ 
tune.  The  wretch  has  learnt  to  rightly 
appreciate  the  bubble  he  has  too  long 
ursued  with  all-eager  assiduity  :  it 
as  burst  in  his  grasp,  and  he  is  sick 
of  the  vain  and  unsatisfying  chase. 
He  would  now  fondly  secede  from 
hU  career  of  folly  ;  but,  alas !  habits 
of  business,  application,  thought,  and 
all  the  concurring  advantages  he  ix)9- 
sessed  at  the  **  start,”  to  enable  him 
to  shine  in  the  part  his  station  in  so¬ 
ciety  entitled  him  to  play,  have  de¬ 
serted  him.  It  is  too  familiar  an  il¬ 
lustration  for  the  subject — but  he  is 
like  the  mouse  in  the  trap ;  he  got 
easily  in,  but  he  cannot  get  out  again. 
He  has  entangled  himself  in  the  la¬ 
byrinth,  aiul  his  wish  for  disentang¬ 
lement  is  opposed,  by  his  want  of 
energy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  clue 
to  assist  him  on  the  other.  But  the 
sound  head  and  heart  will  seldom 
entail  so  piteous  a  result.  They  will 
soon  teach  their  possessor  the  worth¬ 
lessness  of  mere  Pleasure's  fairest 
gifts — the  emptiness  of  her  bright¬ 
est  hours ;  will  teach  to  feel  that 
what  he  follows,  and  has  learnt  to 
term  enjoyment,”  is  but  its  falsest 
shadow,  cloying  alike  upon  tlte  taste, 
as  dissatisfying  upon  reflection, — and 
that,  in  its  chase,  he  is  sacriflcing  all 
that  is  truly  valuable  and  justly  gra¬ 
tifying  in  aim  and  acquirement.  The 
rightly-constituted  heart  soon  learns 
to  sigh  for  friends  very  different  from 
'  the  mere  boon-companion  of  the  con¬ 
vivial  hour;  to  yearn  for  ties  and 
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attacUinetitt,  warmer,  purer,  and  sin- 
ccrer,  than  those  it  meets  with  in  the 
round  oi  fcather-like  and  deceitful 
fashion  and  folly.  When  a  man  be¬ 
gins  so  to  think  and  feel, — to  exa¬ 
mine  how  far  such  a  career  has  been 
conducive  to  his  real  happiness  or 
interests,  disinthralmcnt  from  the 
siH.‘ll8  of  a  systematic  life  of  pleasure 
lingers  on  the  threshold,  and  re¬ 
quires  but  small  encouragement  to 
euUT.  His  understanding,  cleared 
from  the  mist  which  a  precipitate  rush 
into  IMeasure’s  false  but  dazzling  path 
had  imposed,  he  will  turn  with  con¬ 
trasted  anlour  and  conviction  to 
other  pursuits,  that  he  has  the 
knowle^e  of  the  tinsel  superficiality 
and  eye-cheating  surface-glare  of  its 

f>romise, — that  be  knows  the  hollow- 
learilessness  that  burrows  beneath 
all  its  gilded  and  gaudy  exterior.  The 
ordeal,  too,  if  1  may  so  speak,  he 
may  be  considered  to  have  passed 
through,  will  be  accompanied  with 
ita  advantages.  It  can  give  much 
experience  of  men  and  things, — can 
purify  and  soften  down  little  asperi¬ 
ties,  aud  correct  many  little  faults  of 
exteiior,  not  intrinsic,  perhaps,  but 
best  absent ;  can  temper  without 
blunting,  aud  retiue  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  sentiments  and  feelings.  The 
advantages  are  not  few  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  insight  into  life,*' 
where  no  embarrassment,  nor  an 
idcntiticalion  with  its  follies,  ensue 
froiiia  teiniH>rary  intimacy  thercwitlt. 

Knowlixlgc  of  men  and  things  ex¬ 
ercise  the  relations  of  the  sentient 
being ;  aud  as  tlicsc  relations  are  in- 
creasi^,  so,  generally,  are  his  moral 

rrceptions,  ties,  and  obligations.'* 
will  but  farilier  add,  in  ibis  view 
of  the  subject,  that  a  seemingly  in¬ 
auspicious  **  start’*  may  form  but  tbc 
medicine,  not  the  {xuson,  in  regard 
to  the  eventual  formation  of  a  man’s 
character  ;  whicii  may  body  out  the 
better,  and  clearer,  and  more  riclily- 
dedned  from  his  introduction  to,  and 
temporary  expatiiiion,  amid  scenes 
where, 

—in  Fdty’t  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble 
JOT* 

From  tbc  tune  and  tenor  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  it  will  not  be  un- 
reasonsble  to  infer,  1  think,  that  1 
can  ^  no  staid,  starched,  illiberal- 
judging  profes^  of  morality,  who 


will  not  make  allowance  for,  nor  in 
any  degree  overlook  those  wnial  er- 
tors, — those  errors  which  youth,  in 
the  hey-day  of  the  blood,  will  rush 
into.  1  am  indeed  none  such.  1 
have  known  life,  and  1  know  how 
much  occasion  there  is  to  yield  a 
little  consideration  to  youth.  Ha¬ 
ving  said  this  much,  perchance  the 
few  further  reflections  1  am  about  to 
indulge  in,  as  coming  from  the  pen 
of  one  inclined  to  view  the  thing  as 
1  do,  may  not  lose  any  part  of  the 
influence  their  trash  entitles  them  to 
possess.  They  may  appear,  perhaps, 
rather  opposed  to  the  temper  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  above,  but,  nevertheless, 
they  are  not  the  less  consistent.  'I'he 
bent  and  scope  of  my  preceding  view 
of  indiscretion,  or  error,  on  the  part 
of  youth  at  the  **  start  in  life,”  and  the 
consequences  it  may  entail,  may  seem 
to  be  at  variance  with  prudent  rea¬ 
soning  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  perspective  1  am  about 
to  glance  at  it  in  on  the  other.  1  may 
be  said  to  have  partially  argued  for 
youths’  initiation  into  scenes  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  dissipation.  Not  so ;  1  but 
say  youth  will  be  youth,  and  will 
essay  those  scenes  which  prejudice 
abjures;  and  we  must  not  always 
anticipate  inimical  results,  because  its 
warmth  and  inexperience  hurry  it 
into  excesses.  But  while  I  say— 
make  every  allowance,  no  one  de¬ 
precates  the  danger  incurred  by  an 
uncontrolUd  plunge  into  pleasure’s 
stream  more  than  1  must  do,  under 
various  aspects.  Well  1  know,  that 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain» 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 

Some — many,  may  essay  and  recover 
themselves,  and  prove  at  once  better 
aud  wiser  for  the  experience  and 
conviction  they  have  gained  and  felt ; 
but  in  every  case  there  is  just  reason 
to  fear  for  the  individual,  when  all 
sail  is  hoisted  in  Pleasure’s  pursuit 
at  the  outset  in  life.  There  is  ever 
ground  for  dread,  lest  the  quicksands 
aud  rocks  which  bestrew  its  gulph 
may  wreck  youth’s  bark  ere  the  pilot 
Ileason  is  listened  to;  or  that  the 
waroiuc  may  be  appreciated  too  late 
,  to  enable  it  to  regain  the  fair  sea  of 
truly, valuable  aim  and  manly  hap¬ 
piness.  Youth  once  engvlphed  in 
Pleasure’s  vortex,  we  must  trust  to 
satiety’s  enforcing  convictioii  of  his 
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so  incomjx^tent  is  man  to  snrmonne 
impressions  once  rect'ivcd,  and  Imbits 
once  contracted)  to  shako  ofi*  their  fet¬ 
ters  till  they  had  left  ever-endurinfr 
marks.  The  man  \Tho  anticipates  his 
tiiiii,  should  ever  be  pointed  out  and  income,  and  around  whom  debts  are 
iipprtsst’d,  ere  he  is  allowed  to  assume  daily  crowding — and  your  pleasure- 
the  rtiiis  of  his  own  conduct.  It  pursuing  men  ever  do,  and  must 
ir.ay  not— it  will  not  keep  youth  from  experience  such  result — has  much  to 
tasting,  hut  it  may  prserve  from  too  endure.  He  is  forced  to  stoop  to  fre- 
iiiU'in})erato  draughts.  It  ought  ever  quent  shifts,  and  evasions,  and  lit- 
to  be  impressed,  that  a  man’s  career  tlenesscs,  and  to  facts  inflictive  to  his 
kldom  tends,  whatever  his  merits,  pride,  which  must  lower  him  in  his 
to  beget  him  true  esteem  and  re-  own  eyes,  and  derogate  from  his  es- 
sjKtt,  who  herds  wholly  with  the  timation  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
liissipated,— with  the  fluttering  in-  walk  an  honourable  and  uncoinpro- 
sect  of  mere  fashion,  or  the  loun-  mising  path ;  and  this  can  be  but 
ging  idler,  whose  sole  aim  seems  how  little  compensated  for  b/  hours  of 
to  get  rid  of  time,  apparently  as  fevered  gaiety  and  excitement,  or 
valueless  to  himself  as  to  others.  If,  being  tonnixh  !  To  a  man  of  sense, 
to  keep  pace  with  such,  it  chance  his  who  really  feels  the  worthlessness, 
ixiH-iises  are  at  variance  with  his  in-  the  insignificance,  and  the  ruinous 
come,— his  next  quarter  ever  swal-  consequences  of  such  a  career,  but 
lowed  up  ere  it  becomes  due, — and  who,  having  got  into  the  stream, 
bills,  it  may  be,  for  wardrobe,  &c.,  knows  not  very  well  how  to  regain 
allowed  to  accurpulate  into  debts  of  the  bank  again,  and  acquire  for- 
inagniiude, — that  man  fast  floats  to  iner  vantage  ground,  reflective  hours 
the  ocean  of  embarrassment.  Korean  must  be  poison.  Once  in,  it  requires 
he  enjoy  life,  although  be  may  be  an  eftbrt  of  resolution  greater  than 
said  to  live  the  life  of  a  man  of  plea-  may  appear  on  a  casual  view,  to 
sure.  However  gaiety  may  seem  to  shake  off  habits  and  propensities 
hover  o’er  “  midnight  hours,  which  which  have  wound  around  one,  and 
now  no  more  know  former  hopes  of  grown  into  strength  ;  and  greater 
rest,”  his  majority  of  hours  are  far  still  to  display  your  entailed  diflicul- 
froiu  enviable,  even  by  him  who  ties  to  the  world,  which  is  so  ready 
M.nis  to  move  in  a  sphere,  and  to  to  sneer  at,  and  so  little  inclined 
labour  under  difficulties  and  discom-  to  make  allowance  for  indiscretion, 
torts,  at  once  very  different  and  very  And  how  many  men  of  fine  sense 
trying.  This  is  no  fanciful  position,  have  we  not  known  under  the  influ- 
How  often  have  I  known  those  who  ence  of  the  infatuation  I  would  pour- 
started  with  fair  fortunes  and  high  tray  I  I  will  end  by  allusion  to  one 
hopes,  entail  a  blight  upon  their  pro-  instance  sufficiently  familiar:  Who 
si>ects,  and  all  the  discomforts,  and  but  may  deduce  an  impressive  lesson 

jnore  than  the  discomforts  of  poverty,  from  a - !  The  world  saw  in  him 

hoin  the  poor  ambition  to  keep  pace  an  enlightened  and  comprehensive 
'*^th,  and  to  ape  some  “  dashing  mind, — a  brilliant  and  fascinating 
'^’kose  coffers  being  better  wit, — saw, latterly,  the  one  weakened 
iT^ight  hold  out  longer,  hut  in  its  energies,  the  other  but  the 
"hose  satisfaction  was  not  a  whit  flare,  the  glimmer  of  a  sinking  taper, 
proater than  their  ow’n,— known  them  until  wine  and  the  revel  of  boon- 
possess  head  and  heart,  and  all  companionship  had  affordetl  their 
'  and  gushing  sensibilities,  partial  and  temporary  stimuli.  Then 

"hich  can  shed  sunshine,  and  scat-  only  his  conversation,  his  once  all- 
1  upon  life,  and  known  a  commandingcolloquial  powers,  would 

^  tiise  start”  so  tinge  their  future,  begin  to  gleam  on  the  darkness,  the 
|oag  to  embitter  deeply  its  cup, — and  ghost  of  what  they  had  been.  To 
"ore,  all  the  while  contemning  the  know  such  a  man  resorting  to  petty 
rsuits  ^ey  had  involved  themselves  shifts  to  raise  a  wanted  supply, — ' 
’  ‘  the  companions  they  descending  to  paltry  evasion  to  ward 

“Owing  them  with,— ^md  yet  off  some  call  he  was  unprepared  to 
*0  weak  is  human  nature,  and  meet, — and  forced  to  shelter  him- 


ha\iiJi;n‘istaken  the  road  to  happi- 
ness,  ami  to  his  consequently  shaking 
the  delusion  ;  but  its  dangers,  its 
liollowncss,  its  insignificance,^  and 
the  consequences  it  may  carry  in  its 


tfleSU; 

By  an  IntHilidJrofn  Town,  during  a  short  residence  in  the  country* 

Oil,  couW  my  pen  ]ionray  the  mingled  As  little  have  I  hope  your  ears  to  charm, 
throng  Ye  rich  in  health,  ye  joyous,  youthful 

Of  feelings  throbbing  in  my  every  vein  ;  train. 

The  Muse  should  |iour  her  auuKsubduing  Who  hurl  your  thunders  with  a  steady 
«»ng*  arm, 

And  breathe  a  rapt,  imperishable  strain!  And  deal  destruction  o'er  the  heath- 

clad  plain. 

Alas  !  my  foeUe  pen  and  artless  lay 

Can  poor  expressioii  to  the  thoughts  Yet  on  this  page  some  mourner's  eye  may 

impart  rest, 

Tltal  o'er  my  mind  in  rich  confusion  play.  And  glisten,  as  it  glides  along  the  line  ; 
Tliat  breatlie,  that  burn,  around  my  My  song,  perhaps,  may  soothe  some  acb' 


raptur'd  heart. 

1  UTite  not  for  the  giddy  crowd,  who  glide 
In  Pleasure's  groves  and  gardens  ever 
Itreen, 

Oranoothly  satloa  Fortune's  flowing  tide, 
>  With  bokyon  aea  amd  cloudless  sky 
serene 


ing  breast ; 

Some  bosom,  that  has  sadly  heav'd  like 
mine  t 

Perchance,  Nice  me,  o'er  health  and 
atiungth  decay'd,  ^ 

And  fortune  changad,  hat  heav'd  the 
secoetsigh; 


Eiegy. 


CFeb. 


wdf  under  privilege  of  Parliament, 
tu  avoid  the  just  indignation  of  dis- 
appointed  creditors,  was  alinott  a  li¬ 
bel  on  human  nature.  And  all  ori¬ 
ginating  ill  virtues  which,  running 
riot,  degenerated  into  vices, — in  la¬ 
vish  and  luisdirected  expenditure, — 
in  an  absence  of  all  econoinv  or  pro¬ 
per  consideration, — and  in  chf  rUhing 
an  overweening  and  unchecked  pre¬ 
dilection  for  boon  society.  There 
have  been  more  than  one  British 
legislator  to  whom  these  remarks  may 
be  applietl,  ]>crbaps,  but  to  whom  1 
point,  is  easy  to  be  seen  ;  and  if  not, 
to  those  who  are  in  darkness  1  would 
wish  not  to  lift  the  veil.  To  bar 
Pleasurc’s'approach, — to  deny  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  vivid  enjoyment  that 
is  borne  on  the  wing  of  those  lighter 
hours  which  seem  the  temporary 
grave  of  all  our  cares,  were  to  run 
into  an  opposite  extreme ;  hut  mark 
and  character  of  such  hours  must 
be  the  recreation,  not  the  business 
of  existence.  Every  man,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  fortune  and  station  in  so¬ 
ciety,  must  have  some  higher,  more 
solid,  and  important  pursuit.  In¬ 
dit'd  the  absence  of  all  such,  annihi¬ 
lating  ilie  xost,  it  destructive  of  the 
pleasure  these  hours  of  relaxation 
can  ao  well  bestow.  They  are  no 
longer  hours  of  relaxation.  The 
man  who  has  no  pursuit,  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  search  for  pleasures  to  fill 
up  the  aching  void  of  circling  hours. 


will  toon  find  Pleasure  to 'elude  his 
grasp,  the  faster  he  would  hoUi  ber ; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  the  only  cod- 
sequence  is  to  ket'p  him 

“  Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too-casy  chair, 
To  these,  by  everlasting  yawn,  confess 
The  {wins  and  {wnalties  of  idleness.” 

1  have  somewhere  met  the  remark— 

I  can  pity  the  young  fellow  who 
floats  unrepiningly  down  the  stream 
of  embarrassment,  and  who  has  sacri¬ 
ficed  appearances,  but  preserved  his 
honour.  If  he  has  recovered  a  sense 
of  his  erroneous  view’s,  in  his  pursuit 
of  sublunary  enjoyment,  he  is  worthy 
of  pity, — the  misery  is,  conviction 
has  come  a  term  too  late.  But  though 
the  extent  of  a  man's  fortune  should 
preserve  him  from  the  discomforts 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in  the 
mode  of  abusing,  not  using  life  I 
have  been  deprecating,  pecuniary 
embarrassment  must  he  held  but  the 
lesser  evil ;  for,  above  all,  let  me  rei¬ 
terate,  that  such  a  career  is  neither 
so  well  calculated  to  yield  enduring 
happiness,  nor  the  gratifying  respect 
of  those  around  and  connected  with 
vou.  I  will  but  add,  it  will  never 
liand  one's  name  to  posterity,— or 
but  in  contempt,  if  high  rank  has 
directed  the  eyes  of  contemporaries 
at  one  for  better  things.  'Tig  but 
too  true  that  Nature  owns  but  one 
aristocracy — her  own. 


What  can  ennoble  iu>*n,  or  fools,  or  cowards  1 
Alaa!  not  all  the  hlond  nf  nil  the  Howards. 


And  lonelr  imning  in  the  midnight  To  where,  comminghng  tilth  the  doadleM 
■bede,  »ky, 

Has  on  bis  |)iUow  turn'd  vrith  sleepless  Arose  the  hills,  in  dim  and  distent 

blue:  ^ 

The  lofty  Lomond  seem'd  to  rise  su¬ 
blime  ; 

And  scenes  long  past  came  crowding 
o'er  my  mind ; 

Its  steepy  sides,  where  I  had  wont  to 
climb. 

And  gaze  abroad,  in  careless  ease  re¬ 
clin'd. 

And  there  my  simple  lyre  crewhile  was 
strung. 

When  gazing  on  Lochlevcn's  islets 
green ; 

Light  o'er  the  trembling  chords  my  hand 
was  flung. 

In  mournful  chant  for  Scotia's  hapless 
Queen. 

The  thought  intrusive  marred  my  grow¬ 
ing  jny ; 

1  tried  to  check  my  vagrant  Fancy's 
flight, 

Lest  Memory  should  my  present  bliss  de¬ 
stroy, 

Where  all  around  was  rich  in  young 
delight.  • 

Afar  I  saw  blue  Fortha's  swelling  tide^— 
Beheld  the  Bass-rock  rising  rude  and 
hoar, — 

Saw  whitening  sails  along  the  waters 
glide. 

Or  wait  the  winds  that  slumber'd  on 
the  shore ; 


With  powerless  limbs,  in  chilling  torpor 
dead ; 

But  heart  alive,  to  brood  on  happier 
days ; 

Through  lingering  years  to  muse  on  plea¬ 
sures  lied, 

Fugacious.as  the  airy  meteor's  blaze. 

If  morning  suns  in  dews  of  May  have 
shone, 

And  summer  flow'rs  for  him  have 
bloom'd  in  vain, 

The  jocund  scasous’s  varying  sweets  un¬ 
known, 

Unheard  the  harmony  that  glads  the 
plain : 

If  he,  at  morn,  has  brush'd  the  vernal 
dew’. 

At  noon  has  in  the  w'oodland  shade 
reclin'd ; 

But  long  has  sigh'd,  to  And  his  bounded 
view 

To  city  smoke  and  bustling  streets  con¬ 
fin’d. 

Oh !  he  will  guess  my  heart’s  delighted 

By  sympathy  my  kindling  rapture 
share, 

Again  to  feel  the  healthful  west-wind 
blow, 

To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  rural 
air. 

And  full  before  me,  on  the  eweUing 
It  was  not  now  by  vagrant  Fancy  led ;  height, 

It  was  no  longer  Memory’s  pictur'd  Edina  stands,  fair  Scotia’s  darling 
scene ;  Qu^n  ; 

On  every  side  a  boundless  landscape  Where  rich'  confusion  mocks  my  aching 

sight, 

uich  glowing  fields,  and  groves  of  liv-  Her  cluster’d  palaces  but  dimly  seen, 
ing  green. 

From  east  to  west  the  ample  city  spreads, 

It  was  no  more  to  wake  from  feverish  Her  ancient  spires  and  modem  columns 
sleep,  riie,  ■  ”  ’ 

''  here  fair)-  fields  glow'd  with  illusive  Aloft  in  air  they  lift  their  lofty  h^s, 
gleam,  And  seen  afar,  seem  mingling  with  the 

And,  sadly  sighing,  turn,  perhaps  to  W’eep 
The  vanish'd  phantoms  of  a  morning 
dream.  x 

It  WM  again  to  gaze  on  Nature’s  face, 
ith  countless  charms  and  nameless 
beauties  crown’d  ; 

0  recognise  each  welhremember’d  grace. 

Sleep  my  every  sense  in  bliss  pro- 


And  still  more  proudly  swells  yon  beet¬ 
ling  form. 

The  cliflTy  Castle’s  rugged,  hoary  brow. 

Which  has  for  ages  braved  tha  wintry 
storm. 

And  still  defiance  frowns  on  all  bdow. 

4 

MajesticaHy  Hmng,  Arthur’s  Seat 

In  giant  bulk  uprears  hk  head  ; 

Sees  Royal  Holyrood  beneath  hie  ibet, 

*  Her  glory  gone^  her  aneieiit  splendour 
fled  !  '  * 

C  c 


^*^81  rapt,  my  ever-reetless  eye 
^  *1**er,  with  speed  of  thought,  un¬ 
rated  flew,  *. 
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AndcKMC  bciidc,  a  cliff  witli  front  au-  Tve  §ccn  expanded  |,  ll4iaveii*a  etlx;r«al 


blime, 

Twin-burii  of  Nature,  like  a  abler  lu  mingling  abades  in  gloiiouasplen. 
stands,  ^  dor  dress'd. 

Whose  venerable  head,  unhurt  by  Time,  Seen  one  foot  on  the  distant  mountaii 


Is  doom'd  to  fall  by  sacrilegious  hands. 


Green  shady  woodlands  wave  on  ever)' 
side. 

Where  iweping  forth  gay  rural  villas 
shine ; 

Craigmillar,  gray  in  age  and  ruin'd  pride. 


glow,  .  r 

Another  on  the  rolling  waters  rest 


The  blue  smoke  curling  from  the  rural 
shed. 

The  white  cloud  sailing  in  the  noon, 
tide  sky. 


Erewhile  the  theme  of  softer  lays  than  Thin  mist  light  hovering  on  the  green- 
mine  :  hills*  head. 

Were  new  and  dear  to  my  delighted 


And  nearer  still,  with  yellow  harvest  clad. 
Rich  fields  are  ripening  in  the  Ihiitful 
vale ; 

And  Autumn,  in  her  golden  plenty  glad. 
Smiles  o'er  her  treasures,  waving  in 
the  gale. 


Nature  is  joyous  in  profusion  sweet ;  swain. 

The  blushing  apple  nods  above  my  W'^ith  hoary  age,  the  swelling  sheaves 
head  ;  to  rear. 

And  garden  beauties  blooming  at  my  feet. 

On  every  side  their  breathing  odours  ^  have  seen  herds  feeding  in  the 


I've  seen  the  reaper  band,  a  motley 
train  » 

The  lowland  lass  and  hardy  moun- 
taineer  ; 

The  Highland  maiden  and  the  Lothian 
swain, 

\Vith  hoary  age,  the  swelling  sheaves 
to  rear. 


The  western  breeze  my  faded  cheek  has 
fann'd. 

My  heart  responding,  hails  the  moun  - 
tain  air ; 

Methinks  I  feel  llygeia's  healing  hand. 


And  lambs  disporting  on  the  distant 
hill; 

Have  listen'd  to  the  cushat's  plaintive 
wail. 

And  heard  the  music  of  the  purling 
rill. 


As  if  my  wasted  health  were  still  her  j  t  l-  . 

^  I  ve  heard  light-hearted  team -boys  whist- 


Again  I've  seen  the  beam  of  early  day 


ling  gay. 

The  joyous  laugh  of  labour  in  the  glen; 


With  glowing  light  soft  through  my  twilight  kindly  clos'd  the  toils  of 


lattice  shine, — 

Where  whispering  zephyrs  sport  in  wan-  Echo  from  her  caves  replied  again. 

AndX^M  woodbines  fondly  inter-  Th' ''"Meri  now  are  hush'd 

The  softest  music  of  the  grove  is  still ; 

Once  mort  I've  seen  fair  o'er  the  face  of  the  wild-bee's  busy 

mom,  hum. 

The  HparkUng  dew-dropa  in  the  sun-  peacock  screaming,  wildly 


beams  glance. 

Seen  floating  gossamer  the  fields  adorn, 
And  apoctive  insects,  blithe,  at  noon¬ 
tide  dance. 


shrill. 


Again  I've  seen  the  star  of  day  descend. 


The  simplest  flower  that  blossom'd  at  my 
feet. 

The  meanest  weed  in  sunny  bordos 
found, 


Oeheld  it  sink  iocloudliee  glory  bright;  ^m'd  rich  in  beauty,  breathing  fra- 


Seen  rich  celestial  ^Id  with  azure  blend, 
Andchange  to  gloaiog  streaks  of  purple 
•light. 


grance  swee^ 

And  melody  in  eyeiy ‘rural  sound! 


Yes ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  from  gnent 
dime, 

W'hees  diamonds  ripen  in  Gokonda'a 
mine, 

Asoendii^  in  his  fieiy  car  sabUme, 

Ob  wide  Culunthia'c  lorcsU  d^  to 
shine. 


Thus,  with' delighted  eye  tod  ravish’d 

*•  0  »•  el'll  n 

,  Time  o’er  my  head  on*  rosy  ftnions 
flew;  '  I 

And  fbnner  ecenes,  m  long  tmd  Itaadly 
)j-  dev,  fi  MV-  -J  «a  .iiu**!! 

By.  active  Faney*  hri^tmmfl  *>9 

view.  *11 


f,.^.iii  L,-nfc-nr 
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TJk*  bank  of  MoMomM  heath,  thc  ihady 
grove, 

Before  me  rose— I  trode  the  twilight 
glen ; 

I  whisper’d  soft  the  tale  of  youthful 
love, 

AikI  seem’d  to  live  these  guileless  joys 
again. 

I’lisecn,  I  saunter’d  in  the  sunny  glade, 

Or  wander’d  lonely  by  the  babbling 
stream  ; 

Or  hr  the  hoary  steep  at  evening  stray'd. 
Indulging  thoughts,  like  those  which 
poets  dream. 

Alls !  it  was  a  momentary  joy— 

Life’s  stern  realities  around  me  fell  ; 

Dork  clouds  and  shades  commingling,  to 
destroy 

The  fairy  landscaiie  I  had  lov’d  so 
well. 

I  saw  the  harvest  gathering  from  the 
plain, 

The  ravag’d  fields  grow  daily  bleak 
and  bare ; 

Saw  robin,  harbinger  of  winter’s  reign. 
And  rooks,  hoarse  cawing,  wheeling  in 
the  air. 
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My  heart  grew  sad  to  mark  the  fading 
tlow'*r. 

The  sallow  leaves  decaying  on  the  trees; 

My  frame  so  helpless,  shrinking  from  the 
show’r, 

“  A  puny  insect,  shivering  in  the 
breeze.” 

Each  object  boded  Nature’s  sa<l  decay  ; 

I  saw  the  lingering  blossoms  disap}x^r ; 

The  woods,  in  hollow  murmurs,  seem'd 
to  say, 

“We  chant  the  dirge  of  the  departing 


The  village  steeple,  hourly  in  my  sight. 

Told  of  the  bouse  of  rest— the  hal¬ 
low’d  ground 

Where  young  and  old  are  laid  in  lonely 
night. 

Successive  generations  slumbering 
round. 

My  feeble  frame,  dim  eyes,  and  aching 
breast, 

To  me  this  melancholy  truth  convey ; 

The  hour  is  near,  when  1  must  sink  to 
rest. 

Like  these,  must  sleep  forgotten  in  the 
clay  I 
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Love,  justice,  nature,  pity,  and  revenge. 

Have  kindled  up  a  wild  fire  in  my  breast, 

And  I  am  all  a  civil  war  within ;  - 
And,  like  a  vessel  struggling  in  a  storm, 

Require  more  hands  than  one  to  steer  me  upright.— Drydcn. 


It  was  early  in  Spring  by  the  ca- 
endar,  although  still  Winter  hy  the 
I'^wering skies  and  bleak  naked  plains, 
Inn  I  was  thus  unceremoniously  dis- 
imssed  from  my  paternal  roof ;  a 
circumstance  whicn  I  had  to  regret 
cinly  in  so  far  as  it  deprived  me  of 
father's  assistance  in  establishing 
•myself  in  life, — for  it  was  to  me  no 
pn>ation  of  any  comforts  which  I  had 
possessed,  or  happiness  1  had 
enjoyed.  I  had  never  known  a 
*  ^^#:»«i“Dever  felt  the  fond 
ana  affectionate  mother ; 

there  are  many  who 
^  that  Nature  has  innate  syra- 
^  feelings  which  operate 

on  the  heart  as  it  were,  by  ihstincl, 

I  ohiiget  roe  to  oohfess,  that 
*  conscious  of  thehr  exist¬ 


ence;  for  the  only  feeling  with 
which  I  regarded  my  father  was 
fear, — not  that  pious  fear  which  is 
afraid  of  offenuing,  but  resemb¬ 
ling  the  terror  with  which  a  slave 
thinks  of  a  tyrannical  master ;  if  I 
thought  of  my  mother  at  all,  it  was 
generally  with  a  dislike  bordering 
on  contempt ;  and  I  do  believe,  that 
at  any  period  up  to  my  dismissal 
from  their  protection,  I  could  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  either  without 
any  emotion,  except  that  which 
sprung  from  the  selfish  feeling  of 
how  it  might  affect  my  own  interest. 
But  now  tnat  Uie  doors  of  what  had 
home  the  name  of  home  were  shut 
against  roe,  and  I  had  been  stemlf 
commanded  never  again  to  approach 
them,  I  began  to  see  matters  in  a 
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v^ry  ditFtrent  point  of  view  ;  endea¬ 
vouring  to  persuade  luystlf  that  1  was 
prepared  to  honour  and  respect  luy 
father,  to  display  iilial  tenderness  and 
love  towards  niy  mother,  and,  by  my 
conduct,  compel  them  both  to  regard 
me  with  parental ati'eciion.  Although 
1  had,  from  my  earliest  recollection, 
been  happier  any  where  else  than  at 
home,  yet,  when  1  thought  that  I 
should  enter  there  no  more,  and  turned 
rouud  to  take  a  parting  look,  my 
heart  swelletl,  and  1  believe  tears 
stood  in  my  eyes.  My  heart  smote 
me  for  the  many  provocations  1  had 
given  my  parents,  and  at  one  mo¬ 
ment  1  felt  inclined  to  return,  con¬ 
fess  that  1  had  been  a  froward,  dis¬ 
obedient  child,  and  implore  my  fa¬ 
ther's  forgiveness  for  the  impertinent 
language  I  had  employed  that  morn¬ 
ing.  1  stood  some  time  irresolute ; 
but  pride  interfering,  reminded  me 
of  the  unkindness  with  which  1  had 
been  treated  through  life,  and  the 
babyish  controul  which  was  still  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  exerciseil  over  me.  I 
plunged  into  the  wood,  that  1  might 
lose  siglit  of  a  mansion  where  1 
had  bi'cn  exposed  to  such  indignities, 
and  with  all  the  energy  1  could  com¬ 
mand,  quickened  my  steps  ;  for  1 
belie  Vi*!!  my  heart -would  be  more  at 
ease  when  my  feet  ceased  to  tread 
my  paternal  domain. 

Tile  face  of  Nature  seemed  in  uni¬ 
son  with  my  feelings :  a  black  frost 
bad  taken  place  during  the  night, 
and  having  as  suddenly  disappeared 
in  the  moruiug,  was  succeeded  by  that 
bleak  and  raw  chilliness  which  in¬ 
dicated  a  discharge  of  rain  or  snow 
from  the  dark  and  watery  clouds 
with  which  the  sky  was  deeply  over¬ 
cast  ;  the  fields  seemed  desolate  and 
dreary,  and  the  wind  whistled  with 
a  hollow,  melancholy  sound ;  the  birds 
hopped  in  silence  on  the  leafless  hed¬ 
ges,  and  the  rooks  hovered  above 
tny  head  with  a  clamour  foreboding 
an  approaching  storm.  Winn  the 
first  tumult  of  my  feelings  ha<l  sub¬ 
sided,  1  began  to  reflect  on  my  situa¬ 
tion,  and  what  was  to  be  my  proce¬ 
dure,  now  that  1  was  left  at  liberty 
to  follow  Tuy  own  inclinations,  and, 
what  was  fir  more  diagreeable, 
thrown  entirely  on  ray  own  resour¬ 
ces.  But  feeling  that  my  mind  was 
not  vet  calm  enough  for  deliberating 
on  that  subject,  1  resolvcil  to  return 


to  College,  for  which,  happily,!  I  had 
the  necessary  funds,-— get  myself  ijua. 
lified  to  act  as  a  surgeon,  and  then 
be  guided  by  circumstances  which  1 
could  not  yet  foresee  ;  i  among  which 
was  a  latent,  although  faint  hope, 
that  my  father  would  yet  revoke  tlu' 
stern  decree  which  he  had  pronoun¬ 
ced  against  me. 

A  heavy  fall  of  sleet  now  came  on  ; 
my  distance  from  Aberdeen  would 
have  been  a  fatiguing  journey  for 
one  day,  with  good  roads  and  a  clear 
sky,  but  in  such  weather  might  be 
deemed  impracticable ;  Balwhiniuy 
was  about  midway,  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  public  road,  and  I 
made  myself  sure  of  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  1  w'alked  very  fast,  but  long 
before  reaching  the  manse,  I  was 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  arrived  in 
a  state  of  profuse  perspiration,  which 
was  doubtless  assisted  by  the  mental 
excitement  1  had  experienced.  Al¬ 
though  immediately  furnished  with 
dry  clothes,  I  bt'gan  to  feel  chilly 
and  uncomfortable, — was  seized  with 
a  fit  of  shivering  before  retiring  for 
the  night,  when  I  became  restless, 
and  in  the  morning  was  in  a  strong 
fever. 

My  relation  of  what  occurred  for 
two  w’ceks  after  this,  must  be  from 
what  1  afterwards  learned  from  that 
w’orthy  and  venerable  man  Mr  Gray. 
The  fever  continued,  and  in  a  short 
time  1  became  delirious ;  although 
not  unmanageable,  yet  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  of  my  actions,  restless,  and 
talking  incessantly.  Mr  Gray  had, 
in  the  early  stage  of  my  disorder, 
proposed  calling  medical  assistance  ; 
but  1  prescribed  for  myself  till  1 
became  incapable:  advice  was  then 
procured,  and  my  case  was  pro¬ 
nounced  dangerous,  and  the  event 
very  doubtful.  1  still  wanted  to  leave 
my  bed ;  and  though  easily  persuaded 
to  remain,  yet  this  rendereiS  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  be  constantly  watched- 
It  was  the  wish  of  the  family  to  have 
got  in  a  nurse  to  attend  me,  as  Mrs 
Gray  was  in  rather  a  bad  state  of 
licalth ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
I  talked  of  subjects  which  delicacy, 
both  to  me  and  themselvea,  xendo’cd 
improper  to  be  heard  by  strangers ; 
they  therefore  resolxjsdi  ta  do  the 
best  possible,  for  a  tuue^  hoping  1 
would  sooQ leooTcr  my  senses.^. 

I  raved  incessantly^^ either. about 
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,„v  iKircnts,  or  Ellen  Cray  ;  talked  the  touch  of  her  hand  thrilled  to^my 
t)l  the  uukindness  1  had  through  life  heart ;  she  gaaed  in  my  face  with 
experienced  at  home,  from  which  I  wistful  solicitude,  smoothed  my  pil- 
now  (kclared  myself  for  ever  exclu-  low,  laid  down  my  head,  and  as  she 
(leil,  aiuljwhich  I  only  regretted  on  bent  over  me,  I  felt  a  tear  drop 
account  of  Ellen,  whom  I  pronounced  upon  my  cheek.  I  will  not  attempt 
(It  Mrer  to  me  than  all  the  world  be-  to  describe  my  feelings  ;  it  is  impos- 
siile ;  tills  was  reiterated  in  so  many  sible  ;  1  thought  1  should  never  forget 
iliilcrent  forms,  but  still  to  the  same  them.  Alas  !  they  were  forgotten, 
trflci,  that  it  began  to  make  some  and  the  remembrance  is  now  the 
impression  on  Mr  Gray’s  mind.  My  source  of  my  only  happiness,  and 
pirents  were  informed  of  my  situa-  also  my  most  exquisite  misery.  It 
tioa,  but  they  declined  visiting  me —  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  1  now 
a  note  to  Mr  Gray,  coldly  thanking  watched  her  every  look,  and  saw  the 
him  for  his  attention,  being  their  only  rose  regain  its  place  on  her  check,  as 
reply.  I  was  alternately  watched  by  1  recovered  ;  and  although  glad  to  be 
the  ililferent  members  of  the  family  ;  able  again  to  rise,  I  regretted  that 
but  the  duties  of  the  minister’s  of-  the  constant  attendance  of  Ellen  was 
tice,  and  Mrs  Gray’s  infirm  health,  no  longer  necessary, 
placed  Ellen  often  as  my  guardian.  It  was  not  till  1  was  able  to  walk 
and  she  heard  what  1  had  never  out  that  the  pastor  made  any  allu- 
ilartd  to  whisper  to  her  when  in  sion  to  the  discoveries  he  had  made 
health.  After  the  receipt  of  the  let-  concerning  ray  affairs.  At  length, 
ter  from  my  father,  the  minister  one  one  day  in  the  garden,  he  delicately 
(lay  rode  on  a  visit  to  my  parents,  introduced  the  subject,  when,  after 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discover-  much  conversation,  I  shewed  him 
im;  whether  matters  were  as  he  sus-  my  sister’s  monitory  note,  which  1 
pected;  when  he  was  informed,  that,  had  still  preserved.  He  then,  with 
on  account  of  my  refusal  to  go  out  the  friendly  tenderness  of  a  parent, 
to  India,  they  had  disowned  me.  If  inquired  my  intentions  for  the  fu- 
1  (lied,  my  father  requested •  that  1  ture.  I  spoke  with  much  uncer- 
ini<;«ht  be  buried  in  Balwhinney  tainty  about  any  thing  beyond  iinish- 
church-yard,  and  he  should  pay  all  ing  my  course  at  College,  as  I  had 
expenses  ^  but  if  I  recovered,  they  been  taken  ill  before  having  time  to 
had  renounced  all  correspondence  make  up  ray  mind.  When  I  had 
with  me.  The  crisis  came,  I  re-  been  thus  candid,  he  assured  me  of 
covered  iny  senses,  but  continued  ill  his  friendship  and  best  advice,  pro- 
tiil  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  weak  vided  he  bad  my  full  confidence ;  and 
as  a  child.  However,  the  kindness  he  fixed  his  piercing  eye  full  on  my 
and  uureinitted  attention  of  the  fa-  face,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  my 
tnily,  uniting  with  the  fine'season,  heart.  He  told  me  how  I  had  dis- 
iny  convalescence  was  rapid.  Per-  closed  the  state  of  my  affairs  at 
baps  the  presence  of  Ellen  contri-  home,  in  my  delirium ;  and  I  in- 
buted  more  than  any  thing  else  to  stantly  saw,  that  I  must' also  have 
rov  recovery.  She  happened  to  be  talked  of  my  love  for  Ellen,  which  1 
l^ide  me  when  I  awoke  out  of  a  now  with  modesty,  approaching  al- 
sleep,  which  had  banished  my  deli-  most  to  boyish  bashfulness,  but 
num.  It  took  some  time  for  me  to  with  great  and  animating  fervour, 
recollect  where  I  was,  and  when  I  avowed.  The  worthy  man  then  in- 
gaied  on  the  pale  cheek  and  tenderly  formed  me,  that  he  had  made  the 
Mrrowful  look  of  the  fair  seated  near  discovery  from  my  ravings,  which 
bed-side,  1  believed  myself  in  a  was  since  confirmed  by  my  b^aviour 
urcaoi,  and  had  recourse  to  various  in  his  daughter’s  company.^  That 
expedient*  before  being  able  to  con*  in  my  delirium,  Ellen  having  heard 
myself  that  1  was  awake,  or  the  same  declarations  often  repeated, 
h  ^*«teou8  form  which  I  be-  he  had  felt  himself  called  u]^n,  by 
,  .  was  not  a  delusion  of  my  wan-  parental  duty,  to  talk  ovcfr  the  sub- 
enng  imagination.  At  last,  in  a  ject  with  his  daughter ;  that  ahe  had 
wnt  I  said,  Ellen,  give  mo  assured  him  I  h^  never  mentioned 
^  drmk ;  sh^  raised  me  gently  up,  any  thing  of  Uie  kind  to  her,'  ^d 
ttsld  the  cup  to  -my  Ups,  while  that  he  firmly  believed  her,  while. 
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Kt  the  same  time,  he  candidly  ac¬ 
knowledged.  that,  from  his  own  ob¬ 
servation.  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
the  proposal  would  not  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  her,  whatever  it  might  be  to 
himself.  At  present  he  should  only 
say,  we  were  both  by  far  too  young 
for  entertaining  such  notions,  and  that 
his  approval  or  prohibition  would 
depend  entirely  on  my  future  con- 
*luct :  he  did  not  mean  my  success 
in  life  ;  for  although  he  did  not  wish 
to  thwart  his  daughter’s  inclinations, 
and  had  no  real  wish  for  a  wealthy 
match  for  her,  he  would  never  con¬ 
sent  to  her  union  with  a  man  of 
bad  principles,  or  imgular,  lax  mo¬ 
ral  habits  ;  and  therefore  requested, 
that,  if  1  valued  his  friendship,  or 
wished  his  consent,  should  my  mind 
eontinuc  the  same,  to  make  no  pro- 
t>osal  of  the  kind  to  Ellen  till  1  had 
his  liberty  for  so  doing. 

I  knew  Mr  Gray  sufficiently  to  be 
aware,  that,  acting  contrary  to  his  in¬ 
junctions,  would  be  to  forfeit  all 
claim  to  his  friendship,  which  it  was 
now'  of  more  consequence  than  ever 
to  retain,  although  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  to  be  preservetl  were 
rather  rigorous ;  yet,  when  1  con¬ 
sidered  his  duty  as  a  father,  my 
heart  was  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  they  were  tlie  dictates  of  sound 
reason. 

I  returned  to  College  as  soon  as 
my  health  would  permit,  as  it  was 
now  near  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  1  was  anxious  to  prepare  for  my 
examination.  There  was  still  one 
branch  of  anatomy  in  which  1  was 
conscious  of  being  deticient,  and  was 
now  at  a  loss  for  a  subject  on  which 
Co  exercise  my  skill.  On  mentioning 
this  difficulty  to  my  friend  Hector,  he 
informed  me,  that,  in  a  day  or  two,  a 
man  was  to  be  executed  for  sheep- 
stealing,  whose  body  might  doubtless 
be  prccureil  by  a  little  spirited  exer¬ 
tion,  and  Hector  frankly  offiered  his 
assistance  to  me  in  the  adventure. 
^V'e  attemled  the  execution,  saw  the 
body  delivered  to  the  criminal’t 
friends,  and  learned  it  was  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  church-yard  of  Nigg. 
We  repaired  thither  next  evening, 
after  nightfall,  and  by  a  proper  and 
powerful  method,  obtain^  con¬ 
sent  and  tssisunce  of  the  grave-dig¬ 
ger,  who  informed  us  that  that  night 
was  moat  favourable  for  our  purpose, 
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as  he  understood  a  smuggling  lagccr 
had  come  into  the  bay,  at  a  eonsider. 
able  distance  from  the  village,  and 
the  inhabitants  would  be  too  much 
engaged  with  smuggling  to  observe 
our  operations.  Waiting  till  a  fit 
opportunity  occurred,  W’e  set  out  to 
the  church-yard,  having  previously 
engaged  the  sexton  to  accompany  us 
to  town  with  the  body  on  his  own 
horse.  The  corpse  w’as  secured  in  a 
sack,  and  stuffed  round  with  straw, 
to  prevent  its  shape  from  appearing, 
and  we  made  our  escape  from  i\ie 
village,  as  we  believed,  unobserved, 
allbough  it  ultimately  proved  other¬ 
wise. 

^V'^e  had  proceede<l  to'  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  village,  with  the 
grave-digger  seated  on  his  grey  Dob¬ 
bin,  with  the  corpse  in  a  sack  before 
him,  when  we  Avere  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  three  stout  fellows ;  we 
called  out  to  our  horseman  to  ride 
off  with  his  prize,  while  w'e  endea¬ 
voured  to  repel  the  assailants,  one 
of  whom,  however,  pursuing  the 
grave-digger,  fired  a  pistol,  on  which 
the  pusillanimous  sexton  instantly 
dropped  his  load,  riding  off  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  put  in  bis  cour¬ 
ser's  heels.  This  was  vexatious, 
after  our  toil,  trouble,  and  expense, 
exclusive  of  the  disappointment, 
should  the  prize  now  be  snatched 
from  our  grasp.  We  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  dispute  the  possession. 
After  some  vain  attempts  to  bribe 
the  captors,  they  produced  fire-arms, 
and  insisted  on  our  instantly  yielding 
up  the  body,  unless  we  chose  to  lie 
dead  beside  the  sack,  over  which  we 
were  resolutely  standing.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  we  might  still  have  disputed 
the  prize,  had  we  not  seen  a  crowd, 
in  which  the  white  caps  of  some 
women  were  discernible,  turning  the 
corner  of  a  planting,  within  less  than 
fifty  yards  of  us.  'fhere  was,  there¬ 
fore,  no  lime  for  further  delibera¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  made  a  sudden  retreat 
into  a  thicket  close  by,  leaving  the 
fruit  of  our  labours  in  (loosession  of 
the  captors,  whose  disappointment 
in  this  adventure  (as  wc  afterwards 
learned)  proved  more  vexatious  than 
ours. 

The  three  men  by  whom  we  bad 
been  attacked  were  exciae-oIBceri# 
who  having  learned  that  some  coun¬ 
try  men  had  escaped  with  a  borae»load 
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of  te*  ami  tobacco,  went  in  purauit, 
gnJ  coming  up  with  us,  never  doubt¬ 
ed  that  tiiey  had  obtained  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  prize,  which  they  had 
not  got  time  to  examine,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  party  who  ap¬ 
proached,  and  caused  our  precipitate 
retreat.  Most  of  them  had  been  en- 
in  the  smuggling  which  was 
going  on ;  but,  being  informed  of  our 
depredation  in  the  burying-ground, 
came  instantly  in  pursuit,  and  arrived 
as  just  mentioned.  The  excise-offi¬ 
cers,  conceiving  a  deforcement  was 
intended,  fatal  consequences  might 
have  ensued,  had  it  not  been  for  one 
more  cool  and  humane  than  his  com¬ 
panions,  who  informed  the  assailants, 
that  they  were  determined  to  keep 
{possession  of  their  prize ;  and  that 
if  any  one  of  them  approached,  death 
would  be  the  immediate  consequence. 
To  this  a  reply  was  made  by  one  of 
the  party,  that  if  be  should  lie  as 
lifeU'ss  as  the  corpse  in  that  sack, 
they  should  not  carry  it  away,  to  be 
hacked  and  mangled  with  their 
bluidy  whittles.  This  produced  a 
pause,  after  which  the  officers  in¬ 
quired  what  they  meant  by  a  corpse, 
affinning  the  sack  was  filled  with  tea 
or  tobacco,  the  other  party  asserting 
that  its  contents  was  a  dead  body. 
.\n  inspection  instantly  took  place, 
"hen  the  triumph  of  one  party  was 
ttjualled  only  by  the  astonishment 
and  disappointment  of  the  other,  who 
now  proceeded  to  state  how  it  had 
lallen  into  their  hands  ;  but  this  ob¬ 
tained  no  credit  with  the  enraged 
'iliagers,  who  suddenly  closed  upon 
the  otficers,  disarmed  them  of  all  of¬ 
fensive  weapons,  and  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  treat  tljera  roughly,  when  one 
"110  seemed  to  have  some  influence 
proposed  that  they 
should  make  their  captives  carry  bade 
me  corpse  to  the  burying-ground, 
and  replace  it  in  the  grave,  after 
"  uch  they  would  deliberate  on  their 
uruier  punishment.  Remonstrance 
ana  every  attempt  at  extdanation 
proviBg  ineffectual,  the  officers  were 
®  iged  to  submit,  trusting  to  what 
occur  from  the  chapter  of  ac- 
village.  Before  hegm- 
^uieir  march,  they  discovered,  from 
^  inftuiated 
thi*S***^^'^*  corpse  of 

***"  hanged  on 
““Pieceding  day  ;  and  tha*  in  no 


slight  degree  increased  their  antipa¬ 
thy  to  the  ignominious  burden  ;  hut 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  they 
proceeded,  relieving  each  other  by 
turns.  On  approaching  the  church¬ 
yard,  they  were  informed,  that  any 
attempt  to  awake  or  alarm  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  village  would  only  be 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that  their  deaths  would  ho 
the  inevitable  consequence ;  whereas 
those  who  now  had  them  in  charge 
were  resolved  to  spare  their  lives. 
AVhen  the  hotly  was  interred  for  the 
second  time,  the  grave  filled  up,  and 
every  thing  placed  in  statu  tjuu,  the 
hapless  gaugers  imagined  they  should 
have  liberty  to  depart ;  but  rustic 
vengeance  was  not  yet  satiated  ,*  their 
enemies  in  a  twinkling  stripped  them 
naked,  and  pushing  them  to  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  church-yard  overgrown 
with  nettles,  rolled  their  victims  over 
and  over,  on  this  vegetable  bed,  the 
effect  of  which  need  not  be  described ; 
and  when  sated  with  this  half-ludi¬ 
crous  although  barbarous  punishment, 
they  led,  or  rather  dragged  them,  to  a 
filthy  stagnant  puddle,  in  which  they 
soused  them  over  bead  and  cars^ 
pushing  their  clothes  after  them  ; 
then  most  unceremoniously  hauling 
them  out,  they  bade  them  good¬ 
morning,  and  instantly  disappeared. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  this  adventure, 
in  which  the  original  inventors  were 
never  discovered,  for  we  had  com¬ 
municated  our  design  to  nobody. 

1  have  already  mentioned  Hector’s 
libertine  conduct,  which  still  seem¬ 
ed  to  **  grow  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthen  with  his  strength,”  till, 
dissipated  as  I  was,  1  blushed  in  se¬ 
cret  at  the  excesses  into  which  he 
had  led  me.  When  I  thought  of  El¬ 
len  Gray,  my  heart  shuddered  at  rov 
own  wickedness ;  I  resolved  to  break 
off  all  acquaintance  with  Hector,  and, 
in  a  word,  for  her  sake,  become  a 
new  man.  But  tbia  resolve  was  more 
easily  formed  than  acted  upon ;  1 
bad  at  times  the  will,  but  seldom 
the  power,  to  resist  temptation ;  for  I 
could  not  place  myself  beyond  its 
reach.  Hector  aoi^ht  me  every  night, 
and  had  me  in  his  toils,  that  1  durst 
not  refuse  to  accompany  him.  Hav¬ 
ing  most  imprudently  allowed  my- 
seSf  to  get  into  his  aeht,  mj  ind^ 
peodenee  was  imnibilated ;  and  pla^ 
ced  as  I  now  was,  payment  wae  com* 
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out  of ‘my  power ;  yet  that,  which  convinced  me  ihati>e  had  in. 
instead  of  cancen'ing  the  obligation,  formed  some  deaign  respecting  this 
only  rendered  it  more  irksome.  Hut,  rural  innocent.  This  he  gradually 
to  confess  a  truth,  iny  resolutions  of  unfoldetl,  by  observing,  that  it  was 
reformation,  although  sincere  when  utterly  impossible  that  so  inucli beau- 
formed,  were  never  j>erinancnt ;  they  ty,  under  the  guardianship  oi  such 
were  momentary  tits,  when  1  became  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  die  world, 
t  najiioured  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  should  nreserve  itself  immaculate 

rather  than  any  firm  and  abiding  in  Aberdeen ;  and  the  cbanci's  were 

principle :  I  had  been,  and  still  was  ten  to  one  that  it  would  be  thrown 

the  slave  of  every  sensual  appetite  ;  away  upon  some  one  ignorant  of  its 

and  |H'rbap8  the  greatest  difference  value.  1  his  being,  he  said,  his 

between  Hector  and  me  was,  that  I  thorough  conviction,  he  had,  alter 
was  still  delighted  with  the  contem-  due  deliberation,  formecl  a  jdau  lor 
plation  of  virtue  in  theory,  and  felt  obtaining  jwssession  of  those  charms, 
u  consciousness  of  doing  wrong,  which  would  soon  become  the  prey 
whenever  1  deviatcrl  from  the  path ;  of  some  one  loss  capable  of  apprecia- 
1  had  still  some  delicacy  in  my  illicit  ling  them  ;  but  as  his  scheme  re- 
indulgence's  ;  and  on  account  of  my  quired  a  contedcrate,  he  had,  as  a 
coin])unctious  visitings,  my  life  was  mark  of  his  peculiar  favour,  selected 
ftltomate  sinning  and  sorrowing,  but  me ;  ami  then,  with  an  indelicacy 
not  that  sorrow  which  produces  true  which  shocked  me,  proposed  that  wc 
repi'Utanee  and  amendment  of  heart :  should  cast  lots  which  of  us  should 
while  Hector  far  outdid  me  in  gross  be  the  principal  in  this  inlanious 
indelicacy,  and  his  heart  seemed  ut-  scheme  for  seducing  innocence,  hut 
terlystarejlagainstreraorse,  indurated  that  we  should  swear  to  act  in  coii- 
to  ewry  feeling  except  his  own  plea-  cert. 

sure,  which  consisted  merely  in  the  Libertine  as  I  was,  I  had  never 
gratification  of  his  passions  ;  and  to  attempted  seduction  ;  and  this  deli- 
these  he  would  have  sacrificed  not  berate  purpose,  so  frankly  avowed, 
only  the  happiness  and  |>eace  of  mind  inspired  me  with  a  momentary  hor- 
of  others,  but  even  their  lives,  if  ne-  ror,  which  prudence  whispered  me 
cessary.  As  I  acquired  a  greater  in-  to  conceal  for  the  present.  When  I 
Fight  into  his  character,  1  became  retired  to  bed,  1  could  not  sleep ;  and 
more  disgusted  with  him  every  day  ;  the  enormity  of  a  crime  whicli  1  had 
but  he  was  to  leave  Aberdeen  in  a  never  contemplated,  rose  in  dread- 
few  weeks,  and  to  sail  for  Jamaica  ful  array  to  my  imagination.  1  con- 
in  the  course  of  the  season  ;  I  there-  ceived  myself  degraded  by  the  in- 
fore  thought  it  prudent  not  to  quarrel  famous  pro j>osal  having  been  made 
with  him,  which  would  havebc'en  the  to  me,  and  determined,  at  whatever 
conseipience  of  w  ithdrawing  from  his  hazard,  to  save  this  spotless  flower 
company.  However,  a  circumstance  from  the  grasp  of  a  vile  destroyer, 
soon  occurred  which  put  my  little  Hut  how’  to  effect  this  was  the  difli- 
remiiant  of  principle  fairly  to  the  culty;  1  knew  persuasion  would  Ix' 
t<»8t,  and  proiluceil  a  dissolution  of  inefiectual,  while  my  remonstrance 
that  union  which  had  already  too  and  refusal  to  become  an  accessary 
long  fxisti'd.  would  only  accelerate  what  my  heart 

Hector  invited  me  one  night  to  was  now  bent  upon  preventing.  1  had 
sup  with  him  in  his  loilgings,  and  apjxiiuted  to  meet  Hector  that  even- 
after  my  arrival,  rcqucaicnl  me  to  ob-  ing ;  and  after  much  cogitation,  re¬ 
serve  the  girl  who  would  wait  iqxm  us  solved  upon  a  seeming  acquiescence 
at  iuppiT.  She  was  newly  from  the  in  his  plans,  as  the  best  means  ot 
coaintry,  and  was  certainly  a  most  controverting  them.  I  succeeded  in 
beantifol  girl,  apparently  almuteigh-  deceiving  him;  and  even  went  so 
teen  ears  of  age,  with  a  face  of  such  far  as  to  cast  lots  as  he  had  proposed : 
aweet  simplicity  and  guileless  inno-  tlie  priie  was  mine  ;  he  tlien  rc- 
cence  at  n)ight  have  tunied  the  gretted  having  made  such  terms,  and 
heart  of  a  demon  from  meditating  even  offered  to  cancel  my  debt  to  him, 
evil  against  l*er.  At  our  next  inter-  if  I  would  renounce  my  right  to  her ; 
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K»  (l^libwate  on  the  means  of 
firfumveniing  his  purpose. 

I  hjul  discovered  that  the  girl  was 
frotii  the  village  of  Hal whinney  ;  and 
could  tind  no  better  method  than 
ifriting  to  my  worthy  friend  Mr 
dray,  Informing  him  of  her  danger, 
without  saying  from  whom,  and  en- 
treatinp;him,  in  the  most  earnest  man¬ 
ner,  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  removing 
lier  from  Aberdeen,  and,  if  j^sible, 
put  her  under  safe  protection.  It 
fortunately  happened,  that  the  mi- 
j  nisier's  Matty  was  at  the  time  in  ill 
health  ;  by  his  address,  Mr  Gray 
pot  the  girl  released  from  her  en- 
papement  in  Aberdeen,  and  she  was 
immediately  removed  to  the  manse 
of  lialwhinney,  the  secret  of  this 
procedure  being  (tondned  to  Mr 
Gray  and  myself.  Great  was  the 
disappointment  of  Hector  at  this  ;  it 
amounted  almost  to  frenzy  ;  and  1 
was  under  the  necessity  of  assuming 
similar  feelings.  However,  he  sus¬ 
pected  me  of  being  concerned,  al¬ 
though  he  never  hinted  his  suspicions, 
and  iny  only  reason  for  this  opinion 
at  the  time  being  that  he  shewed  a 
ereater  fondness  for  my  company 
than  ever ;  but  1  was  now  so  well 
acquainteil  with  his  consummate  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  that  I  both  detested  and 
feartnl  liim  ;  and  could  1  have  dis- 
charge<l  my  pecuniary  obligations, 
would  have  renounced  his  company 
for  ever.  This  was  not  yet  practica¬ 
ble  ;  and  although  now  certain  that 
he  was  meditating  vengeance  against 
jnp.  I  continued  to  associate  with 
him,  taking  care  that  he  should 
lind  no  new  vulnerable  point  in  my 
character;  for  1  had  not  a  doubt 
that,  if  he  found  an  opportunity,  his 
vensrance  would  be  terrible. 

Kllen  Gray  had  returned  to  town, 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  herself 
'  jn  some  branch  of  education,  and  my 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  her  as 
j  tI-**  consistent  with  propriety. 
Inis  was  soon  discovered  by  Hector, 

B*ho  rallied  me  on  being  in  love,  which 
’ny  attempts  to  deny,  perhaps  most 
obviously  confirmed  ;  for  I  could  not 
j  *oppr^  the  glow  which  kindled  on 
my  cheek  when  I  heard  her  name 
profaned  by  his  polluted  lips. 

■  tK  i*®^*®**  of  College  was  to  close 
n*!;  ^  week,  and  my  exami- 
h  Monday  first, 

u  Thursday  night,  and  1  Had  sat 
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late,  preparing  for  the  tmportaiH 
event ;  the  clock  had  struck  one,  and 
was  all  silence  around  me,  when  I  was 
larmed  with  the  hollow  rumbling 
noise  of  a  fire-engine,  and  throwing 
up  the  sash,  heard  several  voices 
calling  out,  “  fire,  tire  !’*  I  closed 
the  window  and  resumed  my  studies  ; 
but  my  mind  became  unsettled,  and 
1  could  not  pursue  the  object  of  my 
research  with  any  advantage.  Au 
hour  had  passeil  in  this  state,  and 
still  rny  mind  wandered ;  the  night 
was  dark  and  stormy,  with  wind  and 
rain,  yet  1  felt  an  impulse  to  go  out, 
which  increased  every  moment.  A- 
gain  1  threw  up  the  sash,  and  heard 
people  passing,  and  talking  of  the 
tire.  1  went  down  stairs,  let  myself 
out,  and  inquired  of  the  first  per¬ 
son  1  met  where  the  fire  was ;  the 
reply  was,  “  near  the  Infirmary ; 
but  it  is  now  extinguished.**  It  was 
in  that  neighbourhood  that  Ellen 
Gray  resided,-  and  1  hastened  for¬ 
ward  with  all  possible  speed.  When 
not  far  distant  from  the  spot,  1  was 
startled  with  a  wild  scream,  appa¬ 
rently  that  of  a  female.  1  paused  for 
a  moment,  to  discover  from  whence 
it  came ;  it  was  repeated,  and  I 
found  it  was  from  a  most  infamous 
house,  with  which  1  was  hut  too 
well  acquainted.  1  had  stood  for  a 
moment  in  a  state  of  irresolution, 
when  the  cry  of  “  murder**  was  ut¬ 
tered  in  agonizing  tones,  and  that  in 
a  voice  which  thrilled  to  my  heart. 
I  rushed  into  the  entry — was  met 
inside  the  door  by  the  vile  wretch, 
the  landlady,  who  attempted  to  stop 
my  entrance  ;  hut  1  fiung  her  aside 
like  a  child,  and  led  by  the  screams, 
which  still  continued,  applied  my 
foot  to  the  door  of  a  room — burst  it 
open — rushed  in — ^and  beheld  Ellen 
Gray  struggling  in  the  arms  of  Hec¬ 
tor  Jarvis,  while  he  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  stuffing  her  mouth  with  a 
handkerchief.  My  soul  was  mad¬ 
dened  to  desperation,  and  bad  1  been 
possessed  of  any  offensive  weapon, 
that  moment  had  been  his  last ! 
1,  however,  gave  him  a  blow, 
which  made  him  stagger,  and  rdea^ 
ed  the  trembling  victim  from  his 
ruffian  grasp.  With  her  eyes  rolling 
wildly,  she  gazed  on  roe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then,  in  a  voice  fright¬ 
fully  frantic,  cried,  “  Oh,  save  me ! 
save  roe  !’*  and  she  rushed  into  my 
Dd 
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arms.  Hortor,  %vith  the  fary  of  a 
tiger,  or  rather  the  malignity  of  a 
demon  glaring  in  his  eyes,  leaned 
against  the  partition,  for  the  blow 
vhicb  I  dealt  with  such  good  will 
had  sickened  him  ;  and  1  perceired, 
that,  on  attemptingto  speak,  he  could 
not  articulate,  by  which  I  found 
that  he  was  deeply  intoxicated.  But 
he  hiccuped,  and  uttered  something 
about  how  I  and  the  old  ranting 

{>arson  had  deprirwl  him  of  the 
ovclii*st  girl  in  existence,  and  with 
a  most  dreadful  oath,  swore  that  for 
this  injury,  he  had  sought  to  make 
reprisals  u|)on  Ellen,  and  thus  get 
avenged  of  both  at  once.  1  still 
stoo<l  with  Ellen  in  ray  arms,  who  I 
saw  was  about  to  faint.  1  leaned 
her  on  a  sopha,  and  the  wretch 
again  attempting  to  approach  her, 
1  pushed  him  from  me  with  all  my 
force ;  he  fell  backwanls,  and  lay 
•eeminj2:ly  insensible.  Ellen  did  not 
altogetner  faint,  but  continued  for 
some  time  unable  to  speak ;  at 
length,  she  recovered  a  little,  and 
seemingly  afraid  to  raise  her  eyes, 
gaxed  wistfully  in  my  face,  and  sob¬ 
bing  convulsively,  repeated,  “  Save, 
■  — oh,  save  me  !’*  I  now  observeil 
that  she  was  in  her  night-dress, 
which  was  in  disorder  ;  but  not  wish¬ 
ing  to  trouble  her  with  inquiries 
how  she  came  there,  1  said,  “  ("an 
you  walk  home  with  me?”  “  Ay, 
any  where— only  take  me  away  !” 
Hector  lav  still  on  the  carpet,  sick  : 
1  took  Ellen's  arm,  and  led  her  out 
of  the  detested  house,  none  appear¬ 
ing  to  interrupt  our  egress:  1  had 
talcen  the  precaution  to  throw  my 
great  -coat  around  her,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rain,  and  to  make  her 
less  conspicuous  from  her  white 
night-clotnes,  should  we  he  observed 
on  the  street.  (>n  arriving  at  her 
lodgings,  I  found  all  in  confusion, 
for  it  was  there  that  the  fire  bad 
been ;  but  their  greatest  distress  was 
on  accoont  of  her  absence.  As  all 
dtnger  from  6re  was  now  past,  1 
betted  that  she  might  be  put  to 
bed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and-  I 
wouM  see  her  in  the  morning. 

The  alsrm  Ellen  had  experienced 
prerented  her  from  sleeping  during 
the  night;  she  was  ill,  and  it  was 
late  in  the  day  before  1  could  aee 
her,  when  she  related  the  following 
parti^lm,  under  great  emotion. 


6be  had  retired  for  the  nigkt, 
and  was  awakened  from  .  sleep  br 
the  alarm  of  fire  ;  and  some  one  ud> 
der  her  window,  called  out  to  her 
to  make  her  escape  by  the  window, 
as  any  other  mode  was  impossible ; 
she  did  so,  and  was  received  in  the 
arms  of  a  man,  whom  she  soon  dis* 
covered  to  be  Hector  Jarvis  ;  a  crowd 
was  assembled,  and,  in  her  alarm, 
she  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  fire, 
and  also  from  observation.  He  pro¬ 
posed  conducting  her  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  at  a  short  distance,  which 
was  that  where  1  found  her.  Her 
agitation,  and  confidence  in  a  man 
who  had  been  so  long  an  inmate  of 
her  father's  house,  prevented  all  sus¬ 
picion,  which,  however,  was  aroused 
soon  after  her  entrance,  by  some 
winks  which  she  observed  to  pass 
between  Elector  and  the  old  lady, 
who  was  the  only  female  that  tp* 
peared  ;  she  was  urged  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  which  she  declined ; 
when  the  lady  said,  she  would  make 
a  little  negus,  and  before  Ellen  had 
time  to  rt^use,  went  out,  and  soon 
returned  with  the  negus,  which,  after 
reiterated  entrt'atus,  she  put  to  her 
lips,  but  perceiving  that  it  nad  some¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  taste,  put 
it  down,  persisting  in  her  refusal  to 
drink  it,  at  which  she  thought  both 
seeinetl  disap})ointed  ;  she  was  then 
offered  brandy,  which  w’as  also  per¬ 
emptorily  refused.  Tlic  lady  and 
Hector  seemed  to  outvie  eacli  other 
in  their  attentions  to  their  guest,  and 
each  partook  of  the  wine  on  the 
table.  Hector  continuing  to  swallow 
bumper  after  bumper,  as  he  said,  in 
gratitude  for  Miss  Gray's  safety,  the 
lady  requested  him  to  halt ;  but  be 
rose,  helped  himself  to  another  bot¬ 
tle,  whicn  having  nearly  emptied, 
the  lady  stole  out  of  the  room- 
Hector  then  swallowed  a  large  bum¬ 
per  of  brandy,  and  when  Klkro,  who 
was  now  much  alarmed,  requested  him 
to  forbear,  he  rose,  seated  himself  on 
the  aopha  beside  her,  and  much  in¬ 
toxicated,  or  seeming  >  to  be  si^*  clasp¬ 
ed  her  in  his  arms,  and  began  to  niter 
much  fukome,  common-place;  stn#'; 
but  finding  his  'bfandiui^iiia  le- 
sented,  for  idle  had  started  to  has- feet, 
bo  ruahed  forward,  boked  ibe  door, 
and  proocoded  to  inch  froedoma,  that 
aho  couki  no  longer  niitaka  hia  pof* 
pose.  4  8be  had  stmgg^  till  her 
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grtnaih  almost  exhausted,  and 
her  screams  and  cries  for  assistance 
Itcin^  disregarded,  she  had  almost 
drtpiired  of  relief,  when  1  burst 
ojien  ihe  door. 

Such  was  the  dreailful  talc  of  El¬ 
len,  and  it  left  not  a  doubt  that  the 
scheme  had  been  premeditated.  The 
lire  h:iJ  been  got  under,  after  consi- 
lierable  damage  was  done,  and  many 
lives  placed  in  imminent  danger; 
and  I  liad  very  little  doubt  that  Hec¬ 
tor  had  been  the  incendiary,  for  the 
puqiose  of  promoting  hia  diabolical 
iiiteiuion. 

There  appeared  obvious  reasons 
for  removing  Ellen  from  Aberdeen 
for  the  present,  and  having  obtained 
her  consent  to  permit  me  to  accom¬ 
pany  her  to  the  manse  that  day,  she 
»et  about  making  ready,  while  1  left 
her  under  pretence  of  engaging  a  car¬ 
nage  for  our  journey, — wrote  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Hector,  appointing  a  place  of 
meeting  early  next  morning, — found 
a  friend  who  pledged  himself  to  de¬ 
liver  it  in  person,  if  Hector  was  in 
town,— and  returning  to  Ellen,  drove 
od  with  her  to  the  manse  of  Bal- 
whiniiey.  Under  all  the  circumstan¬ 
ces.  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  if  1  for¬ 
got  Mr  Gray’s  injunction.  Yes,  1  told 
my  tale  of  love  in  the  carriage,  fond¬ 
ly  and  sincerely.  It  will,  also,  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  human  heart,  when  they 
reflect  on  Ellen’s  situation,  and  the 
tumult  in  which  her  feelings  must 
have  been,  that  she  could  not  dis- 
puise  the  state  of  her  heart,  even  at 
a  hrst  declaration.  Her  mutual  pas¬ 
sion,  although  not  acknowledged  in 
words,  was  confessed  by  sighs,  and 
evidences  still  less  equivocal ;  and  I 
have  reason  for  believing  that  she 
almost  blessed  the  accident  which 
had  afforded  me  the  opportunity. 
Reinvented  a  plausible  excuse  for 
®wr  abrupt  visit,  not  to  alarm  her 
^renis.  Cool  and  deliberate  pru¬ 
dence  will  pronounce  a  censure.on  my 
conduct ;  knowing  how  1  had  staked 
life,  it  will  be  said  that  1  ought 
^ve  made  a  declaration, 
»n|ch,  before  anothef^sun  set,  might 
a  widowed  lover.  This, 
beliere,  is  tme;  but  my  actions 
seldom  the  result  of.* cool  pru- 

a)ii  were  more  blame- 

e  than  this  ;  my  passions  were  in 
•»  *0*1,  bondes,  1  fdl-a  satiafac- 
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tion,  that,  should  1  full  in  ihc  hp- 
proachiug  contest,  Ellen  would  fed 
that  it  w’as  for  her  sake :  all  this,  1 
own,  was  selfish ;  but  1  record  my 
actions  as  they  were.'  Wo  arrived 
safely  at  Balwbinney,  and,  after  a 
short  stay,  1  returned  to  town  in  tbo 
carriage,  saw  my  friend,  and  was 
told  the  meeting  would  lake  place  ; 
wrote  a  letter  to  my  sister,  and  ano¬ 
ther  to  Ellen,  both  to  be  delivered 
only  in  the  event  of  my  death  ;  went 
to  bed,  and  in  spite  of  contending 
emotions,  fell  soundly  asleep,  which 
continued  till  I  was  called  by  my 
friend  in  the  morning.  1  mention 
this,  not  as  an  instance  of  compo¬ 
sure,  but  of  that  insensibility  to  the 
double  guilt  1  was  about  to  incur, 
that  of  deliberately  sacrificing  my 
own  life,  or  taking  that  of  another, 
perhaps  both,  when  we  should  have 
to  rush  into  the  presence  of  our  Al¬ 
mighty  Judge  with  all  our  crimes 
upon  our  heads.  ’  There  was  also 
another  cause,  although  one  of  far 
less  importance,  which  might  have 
kept  my  thoughts  awake;  in  the 
event  of  my  either  killing  or  danger¬ 
ously  wounding  my  antagonist,  Eight 
became  necessary ;  and  whither 
should  1  Ey,  or  what  was  to  be  my 
future  destiny  ?  These  thoughts  had 
all  passed  over  my  mind  ;  but  1  was 
wEling  to  banish  them  as  long  as 
possible.  To  be  brief, — we  met, 
Ered  at  the  same  instant  without  ef¬ 
fect  ;  the  seconds  proposed  tliat  we 
should  shake  hands,  and  part :  1  de¬ 
clared  myself  satisfied,  but  refused 
to  shake  hands.  **  Load,  and  fire 
again  1”  exclaimed  Hector,  indig- 
luintly ;  and  he  refused  to  quit  the 
ground.*  1  own  this  prop9sal  gave 
me  much  satisfaction ;  we  fired  a  se¬ 
cond  time  ;  his  shot  slightly  grazed 
my  shoulder,  but  be  fell ;  and  our 
seconds,  who  were  both  surgeons, 
pronounced  his  wound  highly  dan¬ 
gerous, — most  probably  mortal,  and 
recommended  to  me  to  Ey  without 
a  moment's  delay.  Having  stood  for 
a  minute  or  two  irresolute,  1  ap¬ 
proached  Hector,  stooped,  and  at¬ 
tempted'  to  take  his  hand ;  he  p^- 
^oeived  my  purpose,  and  in  convulsiTe 
agony  snatched  it  away,  mnding  his 
teeth,  and  grinning  horribly ;  he  ut¬ 
tered  some  sounds,  but  .they  were 
wholly  inarticulate.  .  «  .,{ 

1  now  felt  the  in^onyent^nce  of  not 
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bftTingcilcuUteil  upon  confie<j«ences» 
aud  being  better  ]ire|)areii  to  meet 
Utem.  Had  it  not  been  for  Ellen 
Gray,  I  could  have  left  Scotland 
without  a  sigh  ;  and  my  hrst  impulse 
was,  that  I  would  »i‘e  her  once  more, 
to  take  probably  a  last  farewell ;  and 
avoiding  the  direct  road,  1  hastened 
to  the  manse.  There  1  found  the 
family  in  agitation,  the  minister  just 

Preparing  to  set  out  for  Aberdeen, 
Ellen’s  mind  had  become  so  disturb¬ 
ed  during  the  night  that  she  could 
not  slet'p,  for  a  duel  with  Hector 
had  then  first  enteretl  her  tlionghts. 
Her  parents  saw  at  breakfast  that 
she  was  greatly  agitated  ;  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  learned  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  which  I  had  rescued  her. 
!ilr  Gray  lost  not  a  moment  in  pre¬ 
paring  to  prevent,  if  possible,  that 
meeting  which  had  alrently  taken 
place,  and  was  just  departing  when  I 
enteretl.  Ellen  sprung  from  her  seat, 
folded  me  in  her  arms,  hailing  me  as 
lier  deliverer  from  worse  than  death  ; 
hut  started  back,  as  she  felt  her  hand 
almost  fille<l  with  blooil.  Explana¬ 
tions  now  took  place  ;  and  1  inform¬ 
ed  them  that  1  must  fly,  or  abide 
my  trial  for  murder  ;  1  had  been  seen 
)>assing  through  the  village  to  the 
manse,  and  to  conct'al  me  appeared 
impossible.  However,  they  proposed, 
in  the  tirst  place,  to  examine  my 
wound,  which,  although  it  had  bled 
profusely,  was  found  to  be  of  no  se¬ 
rious  consequence.  When  it  was 
dretseil,  the  worthy  minister,  after 
wamdy  thanking  me  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  his  daughter,  gave  me  a 
serious  and  severe  lecture  on  the 
guilt  1  had  incurred ;  told  me  plain¬ 
ly  tliat  1  was  a  murderer  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven ;  but  concluded  by  saying, 
that  although  it  had  not  been  in  the 
cause  of  hit  child,  he  would  still  af¬ 
ford  me  the  means  of  escape,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  I  might  have  time  and 
apace  for  repentance ;  but  how  to 
conceal  me  till  my  wound,  should  be 
bcaleil  was  at  present  the  difliculty. 
AfUT  some  deliberation,  the  blo^ 
was  washed  from  my  coat,  a  bundle 
was  maiU'  up  in  a  handkerchief,  which 
1  slung  over  my  shoulder  on  a  staff ; 
the  minister  accompanied  me  openly 
through  the  village,  and  jiarted  with 
IOC  on  the  public  road  to  tny  father's, 
from  which  1  soon  diverged,  secret¬ 
ing  vnytelf  in  a  copse  at  a  little  dia- 


tance,  from  which  I  relumed  affer  ! 
night-fall,  entered  the  chureh^md.  | 
where  1  was  soon  met  by  Ellen  and  | 
her  mother,  and  condncled  to  a  pri-  ? 
vate  apartment  in  the  manse,  where  f 
1  continued  several  days.  Here  I  J 
was  often  visited  by  Ellen,  unknown 
to  her  parents  ;  and  here  we  plightetl  I 
constant  and  unchangeable  love<— em- 
braced — 

And  drank  the  tears  each  other  slM'd  !  ^ 

And  here  let  me  acknowledge,  that  | 
Ellen's  chaste  embrace  diff'usetl  a  | 
rapture  around  my  heart,  shed  a  t 
thrill  of  extacy  through  n»y  frame,  ^ 
which  all  the  wanton  pleasures  in  ” 
which  1  had  hitherto  indulged  had  I 
failed  to  inspire  ;  and  1  felt  as  if  1  \ 

could  have  consented  to  be  a  prison-  5 
er  for  life,  with  Ellen  to  visit  me  j 
once  every  day.  Oh  !  that  1  had  i 
never  left  her,  but  had  rather  dared  1 
the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  law  !  | 

But  there  was  a  necessity  for  my  de-  I 
parture,  and  also  for  making  up  my  | 
mind  whither  1  should  go  ;  and  here  J 
it  was  matter  of  no  small  regret  that  j 
all  this  had  happened  before  my  ex-  I 
amination,  as,  had  1  received  my  I 
certificate  of  being  qualified  to  act  as  j 
a  surgeon,  1  might  have  found  cm-  J 
ploymeni.  Mr  Gray  had  written  1 
my  father,  condoling  with  him  on  the 
accident,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  would  at  least  afibrd  me  the  means 
of  escape,  and  subsisting  for  some 
time  in  a  land  of  strangers  ;  but  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply,  written  by  my  bro-  jf 
ther  David,  expressing  a  hope  that  1  fl 
would  meet  the  fate  I  deserved.  My  || 
finances  were  reiluccd  tofiveguineas;  |* 
but  this  1  carefully  concealed  from  I 
the  minister.  Jt  was  at  last  recom-  I 
mended  by  him,  and  seemingly  ac-  I 
ceded  to  by  me,  that  1  should  go  to  [ 
America,  via  Greenock,  although  1  r 
was  conscious  I  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  my  passage.  It  was  agreed 
that  1  should  start  at  midnight,  and 
travel  bard  till  day,  avoiding  public  * 
roads.  Ellen  presented  me  with  a 
locket,  containing  a  lock  oi'  ber  hair, 
intertwined  with  mine,;  amllahewed 
me  the  fellow  of  it  in  beribreast; 

Mrs  Gray  made  up  for  roe  ia  bundle 
of  linen  and  aiher  necessaries.  The 
hour<af  parting  came  ;h  T  ero braced 
Ellen  in  the  presence  of  bet  parcate. 
but  our  hearia  were  too  full  for  apeak- 
ing.  Tbe  good  pastor  put  into  my 
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I  hsHil  i  packet,  sayinp,  it  contained  almost  wished  to  procce<l  to  the  Nt*w 
I  vjine  80un<l  advice,  troin  a  sincere  World  ;  but  Ellen  Ciray  came  across 

itnciiii.  tsd  earnestly  expressed  his  niy  mind,  and  I  deemetl  Liverpool  at 
iiow  il>at  1  would  tiiul  it  usctul.  He  home,  in  comparison,  and  ])roceedert 
*  took  »)y  hand,  pressed  it  warmly  in  with  my  new  friend.  It  was  early  in 

isoltmn  silence,  and  I  believe  was  ad-  the  French  war,  and  he  introduced 
ilressinji  a  mental  prayer  to  Heaven  me  to  some  merchants  of  his  ac- 
I  lor  me  ;  a  tear  was  trembling  in  his  quaintance,  stating  my  qualifications. 

I  eve,  lie  softly  opened  the  door,  half-  In  two  days  after  my  arrival,  1  had 
I  vhispered,  “  Farewell,  and  may  Hea-  an  oft'er  to  go  out  to  the  coast  of  A- 
\cn bless  you !”  My  heart  was  full, —  frica,  a  surgeon  of  a  slave-ship ;  this 
I  1  ruslud  out,  and  took  my  “  solitary  was  not  to  niy  liking  ;  however,  will- 
njv.”  ^  know  the  terms,  1  agreed  to 

Conscious  of  not  having  it  in  my  meet  the  Captain  and  tw'o  of  the 
power  to  pay  my  freight  across  the  owners  at  a  cotfee-house  in  the  city. 
Atlantic,  1  proceeded  to  Dundee,  'i’he  reader  may  guess  my  surprise, 

S  inunding  to  take  shipping  for  Lon-  when  i  was  introduced  to  Captain 
don  ;  but  no  vessel  being  to  sail  for  Hurman,  of  the  Swan,  African  tra- 
some  days,  1  pushed  on  to  Leith,  der,  and  found  him  the  same  man 
where  I  expected  to  find  a  ready  pas-  whom  1  had  seen  at  my  father's  as 
I  saji,  when,  having  just  stepped  on  Captain  Sydney,  of  the  Calypso, 
n  the  pier,  I  w’as  met  by  an  Aberdeen  East  Indiaman  :  this  discovery  clos- 
I  merchant,  with  whom  1  was  inti-  cd  my  negotiations  in  that  quarter. 

I  initely  acquainted.  I  believe  1  co-  Next  day  1  rtceivetl  an  offer  to  go 
I  loured  at  the  meeting  ;  but  he  took  out  as  surgeon,  on  hoard  a  privateer 
I  my  hand,  and  said,  “Come  this  way."  then  fitting  out  for  her  first  voyage. 
J  He  led  me  into  a  tavern,  and  address-  This  was,  in  every  respect,  more  suit- 
H  cd  me,  saying ;  “  Be  not  afraid  of  ed  to  my  inclination  than  a  slave- 
ine  betraying  you  ;  1  know  you  have  ship  ;  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  1 
I  shot  that  blackguard  Jarvis,  by  which  had  been  introduced  recommending  it 
you  have  done  more  service  to  Aher-  as  a  favourable  adventure  for  an  en- 
i  (leen  than  you  are  perhaps  aware  of.  terprising  young  man,  1  closed  with 
KllenCiray  is  a  relation  of  my  wife's ;  the  owners  ;  my  agreement  was  ex- 
we  have  heard  all  the  story  ;  and  1  tended,  and  I  waited  with  impatience, 
will  serve  you,  if  in  my  power.  VVhi-  and  some  degree  of  apprehension,  till 
iher  are  you  bound  hut  do  not  tell  the  Wasp  should  be  ready  to  sail; 
tne,  except  you  can  trust  me."  1  was  imagining  that  1  had  made  at  least 
110  stranger  to  his  character  for  probi-  one  step  in  the  path  to  virtue,  by  de- 
I  lyiiiul  therefore  frankly  told  him  that  dining  to  have  any  concern  with 
!  1  had  formed  no  resolution.  “Come,"  slavery,  forgetting  that  my  prefer- 

I  nid  he;  “  1  sail  to-morrow  from  this  ence  had  been  given  because  1  con¬ 
fer  Liverpool;  you  shall  go  along  with  sidered  myself  more  on  the  road  to 
j  and  as  I  have  some  acquaintances  fortune  in  the  privateer;  and  also 
j  ^nere, something  may  be  done;  at  any  neglecting  to  reckon,  that,  whatever 
rate,  your  chance  is  as  good  as  any  wealth  1  acquired,  was  to  be  by  plun- 
where  else,  and  you  will  at  least  he  dering  the  peaceable  and  inoffending 
out  of  the  way;  for  although  Jarvis  merchant,  who  might  probably  be 
was  not  dead  when  I  left  Aberdeen,  reduced  to  poverty  and  want  in  con- 
i«  recovery  w’as  very  hopeless."  I  sequence.  / 

V’!  persuaded,  and  we  sailed  We  sailed  on  our  legal  piracy,  and 
the  morning  tide.  Ingoing  up  had  been  but  a  short  time  at  sea  when 
f  0  canal,  1  opened  my  friend's  pac-  we  captured  a  rich  prize,  without 
pt,  resolved  to  read  his  parting  ad-  bloodshed,  and  were  busy  calcula- 
thing  that  pre-  ting  our  respective  shares  of  the  spoil. 
Itself  was  two  bank-notes  of  and  dreaming  of  future  plunder, 

;  p  pounds  each.  The  letter  Wat  a  when  we  were  chased  by  a  French 
closely  written,  consist-  frigate.-  As  she  seemed  to  be  small, 
j^^jy^cet^ndadraontlions,  which,  and  our  escape  impossible,  we  dc- 
1  highly  esteemed)  I  termined  to  shew  British  courage, 
e  w  fatally  neglected.  -  i  mi  and  fight  while  we  could  man  trar 
at  the  Krith  of 'Clyde,  I  guns.  This  rciolutlon  was  fodl- 
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bardinesfl*  rather  than  true  fortitude ; 
howevt?r,  we  fought  with  desperation, 
killing  many  and  wounding  more, 
on  board  onr  antagonist ;  when,  com¬ 
ing  to  close  quarters,  we  were  board¬ 
ed,  ami  oblig^  to  strike  to  the  Louise, 
(’aptain  Krun;  who,  greatly  irri¬ 
tated  at  our  obstinate  resistance,  and 
the  carnage  which  had  taken  place 
on  board  his  ship,  treated  us  with 
much  severity,  ordering  (Captain  and 
crew  to  be  put  in  irons.  1  hit  fortunate¬ 
ly  for  me,  the  surgeon  of  the  Ixiuise 
was  sick,  and  unable  to  rise.  When 
('a]>tain  Le  Brun  understoo<l  my 
profession,  1  was  instantly  released, 
and  soon  had  my  hands  full  of  em¬ 
ployment.  (-aptain  l^e  Hrun's  left 
ann  was  dreadfully  shattered  ;  and 
his  own  surgeon,  although  unable  to 

{MTform  the  operation,  gave  it  as 
lis  decided  opinion  that  amputation 
was  unavoidable,  and  the  only  means 
of  preventing  mortification.  When  I 


was  desired  to  speak,  1  diil  so  with 
confidence,  and  affirmed,  that  if  the 
patient  put  himself  umler  my  care, 
1  would  undertake  the  cure,  and 
preserve  his  arm.  Le  Brun  was  a 
young  man,  in  good  health  ;  a  hardr, 
fearless  fellow,  and  he  consented  to 
my  proposal.  The  Wasp,  with  its 
Captain  and  crew  in  irons,  were  sent 
into  Brest,  accompanit'd  by  their  re¬ 
cent  prize  ;  1  was  kept  on  board  the 
Louise,  which  continued  at  sea  for 
several  weeks,  during  which  I  had 
completed  my  cure  on  Captain  la? 
Brun's  arm. 

The  Louise  arrived  at  L’Orient, 
when  Brun  said  he  must  deliver 
me  up  as  prisoner,  but  would  do 
his  utmost  for  my  liberation,  which 
he  ho|H‘d  to  obtain.  1  was  there¬ 
fore  thrown  into  confinement,  the 
precursor  of  vicissitudes  yet  to  he 
relaunl,  in  the  last  part  of  my  event¬ 
ful  history. 
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l)£Aa  Bub, 

Mv  cousin  (ieorge  arriveti  from  the 
eonntry  last  Saturday  evening ;  1  was 
glad  to  see  him,  certainly,  and  would 
willingly  have  put  myself  to  some 
trouble  on  his  account ;  hut  really  the 
awkwardness  of  his  manner,  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  his  address,  and  the  perfect 
rusticity  of  the  whole  man,  have  been 
prwluciivc  of  miseries  and  vexations 
to  me  altogether  unparallel e<L  1  took 
him  to  church  with  me  on  Sunday, 
and  there  I  first  expcriencefi  the  un¬ 
comfortable  apprehension,  that, being 
the  companion  of  a  rustic,  1  myself 
wrould  Ih»  set  down  as  his  compeer  in 
▼nlgariiy.  It  would  be  tctlious  to 
detail  all  the  little  annoyances  1  suf¬ 
fered  from  his  peculiarities,  (to  give 
them  the  softest  name  I  can,)  during 
divine  worship.  Accustomed  to  the 
noise  and  discord  of  a  country  church, 
where  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  an  equi-numerous  assemblage  of 
sbephcrtls*  dogs,  all  lift  up  their 
voices  in  contentious  strife  for  the 
loudest  notae,  my  unsophisticated 
friend  commenced  the  psalm  in  iin- 
tnediate  concert  with  tW  precentor, 
at  the  very  bottommost  tone  of  his 
deep,  monotonous  voice,  and,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  fashionable 
world  around,  bellowed  out  the  notes 


with  an  emphasis  which  no  half-a- 
dozen  voices  in  the  whole  church 
could  have  surpasseil.  Had  his  rrr- 
evtion  l)een  at  all  tolerable,  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  supposed  that  a 
harmless  degree  of  vanity  had  pre- 
vailwl  upon  his  better  judgment  to 
try  a  scientific  display  in  despite  of 
time  and  place ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  abused  certain  parts  of  the 
sacretl  music,  from  his  following  the 
notes  employed  in  his  own  country 
church,  convinced  every  one  that  he 
aimed  at  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 
the  listeners  were,  therefore,  left  to 
conjecture  that  the  extraordinary 
noise  procwled  either  from  intensity 
of  devotional  feeling,  or  from  a  rude 
and  barbarous  taste.  1'hough  his 
moiath,  which  was  kept  conspicuously 
open  by  his  vocal  exertion,  indicate<l 
pretty  obviously,  that,  from  its  wide 
orifice,  the  music  issued,  yet  so  alarm¬ 
ed  was  I  that  eyes  would  turn  ‘to- 
wartls  me,  to  witness  *  the  visihk’ 
part  of  the  performance,  and  so 
much  was  1  ashamed,  to  own  the 
•truth,  of  the  ridiculousneat  of  wy 
honest  courin't  Stentorfiii  ‘^‘efforts, 
that,  to  hide  all  the  hhishes  whith 
my  beard  and  whiskers ‘*did  no' 
conceal,  I  modestly  kept  my 
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ui.jn  ibc  pew  till  the  singing  had 
f*irh’  cc*asitl.  I  was  just  l)eginning 
10  enjoy  that  satisfactory  relief  which 
one  naturally  exi>erience8  after  an 
annoyance  of  any  kind,  and  had  be- 
Loin  to  join  devoutly  in  the  send* 
uK-nts  of  one  of  our  excellent  Doc¬ 
tor’s  most  impressive  prayers,  when 
another  little  singularity  in  ray 
Irieiul’s  conduct  again  wanned  ray 
cheeks ;  and  really  considering  the 
sensitive  and  highly-polished  people 
by  whom  1  was  surrounded,  1  had 
reason  to  feel  somewhat  alarmed  lest 
we  should  tigure  in  the  conversation 
of  the  family  circles  in  the  evening, 
lie  had  just  discovered,  on  giving 
his  hcid  a  rough  scratch,  that  his 
nails  had  been  allowed  to  grow  to  a 
\irv  inconvenient  length ;  and  to 
.uriail  them  by  the  readiest  raeans 
possible,  he  thoughtlessly  commenced 
all  attack  upon  them  with  his  teeth. 
Had  we  been  in  a  retired  corner  of 
the  church,  1  should  have  felt  com¬ 


paratively  little ;  but  standing  as  we 
were,  in  a  very  conspicuous  part  of 
it,  and  exposed  to  view  from  all 
quarters,  1  felt  almost  convinced  that 
We  formed  ihefttcus  where  the  glan¬ 
ces  of  the  whole  assembly  were  con- 
ceiurated.  To  lay  my  head  down 
(luring  prayer  was  vulgar,  and 
Would,  I  thought,  have  established, 
to  every  one’s  satisfaction,  my  con- 
ueciion  with  the  “  vulgar  fellow’* 
beside  rue.  I  therefore  remained 
fctauding  erect,  trying  every  device 
to  divert  him  from  Iris  unseemly  em¬ 
ployment,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of 
turning  round  to  give  him  a  signifi- 
aiu  wink,  w  hen  he  very  dexterously, 
liiough  of  course  quite  unintention- 
“iy>  spit  a  small  piece  of  nail  direct¬ 
ly  Into  my  right  eye.  Blinded  out- 
riglii  by  this  accident,  and  con- 
Kious  tliat  it  must  have  been  noticed 
by  numbers  around,  I  could  almost 
cleared  the  pew  at  a  single  vault, 
jnd  poped  my  way  to  the  door; 
ui  decorum  hade  me  be  quiet.  To 
oonad  my  torment,  both  mental 
physiwl,  for  the  sharp  splinter 
?  nail  paiued  me  exceedingly,  1  sat 
to  add  to  my  ^stress, 
oiu  my  friend.  Determined,  if 
to  cure,  at  least  to  console  me, 
commenced  to  whiq;>er,  or  rather 

li'to  *uy  ear — pro- 
rv  f  ^  he  was  exceedingly  sor- 

'  ^  the  accident*— hoping .  that  I 


would  easily  get  quit  of  the  piece  of 
nail,  and  asking  if  1  had  got  iny 
“  silk  handkerchief**  w’ith  me ;  as  if 
I  had  had  only  one  **  silk  hanker- 
chief'*  in  the  world.  Nearly  as  much 
perplexed  as  myself,  Mr  George  ex¬ 
ercised  all  his  ingenuity  to  fall  upon 
a  method  for  ridding  my  eye  of  the 
cause  of  my  torment,  and  his  singu¬ 
larly  tenacious  memory  most  unhap¬ 
pily  supplied  him  with  a  reci{)e  which 
he  afterwards  told  me  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  him  by  his  good  old 
grandmother,  who  had  often  em¬ 
ployed  it  with  entire  success.  This 
notable  appliance  wms  nothing  else 
than  a  quantity  of  snuff  blown  into 
the  distressed  eye,  in  order  that  the 
copious  flood  of  tears  thereby  pro¬ 
duced  might  run  off  the  mote. 
Without  saying  a  word,  therefore, 
he  seized  his  snuff-box,  and  placing 
as  much  snuff  as  could  conveniently 
be  lifted  with  three  fingers  on  the 
back  of  his  hand,  he  placed  himself 
in  such  an  attitude  as  that,  when  1 
opened  my  eye,  he  might  have  a  fair 
opportunity  of  blowing  the  snuff  di¬ 
rectly  into  it.  The  unique  position 
in  which  he  had  placed  his  body  for 
this  purpose,  the  steady  and  earnest 
expression  of  his  countenance,  with 
his  hand  uplifted,  and  o’ercovered 
with  snuff,  had  all  an  effect  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking  to  attract  universal  no¬ 
tice.  The  risible  propensities  of  some 
w'ere  of  course  strongly  urged  to 
give  way  to  the  impulse,  while  others, 
in  spite  of  every  solemn  and  religious 
restraint,  could  not  repress  both  visi¬ 
ble  and  audible  symptoms  of  merri¬ 
ment.  It  was  to  cast  a  glance  around 
me,  on  hearing  a  smothered  laugh 
from  a  young  lady,  that  1  venturi, 
almost  unconsciously,  to  open  my 
left  eye,  when  my  friend,  too  intent 
on  his  benevolent  purpose,  most 
anxiously  seized  the  opportunity  to 
puff  the  cordial  snuff  into  it.  He  did 
this  so  dexterously,  and  with  such 
particular  effect  withal,  that  my  eye 
was  literally  filled  with  it.  You  may 
partly  conceive  my  utter  astonish¬ 
ment  at  what  appeared  to  me  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  treatment 
1  bad  ever  received  at  the  hands  of 
any  man.  Had  it  been  the  painfiU 
eye  which  he  treated  in  this  way,  it 
might  probably  have  struck  me  that 
he  intended  the  snuff.,  as,  a  rejii^y ; 
but,  so  far  was  this  from  occurring  to 
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nu*.  when  1  found  that  he  had  effec¬ 
tually  deprived  me  of  sight  in  both 
eyea,  1  conceive<l  that  he  was  using 
the  l^reedoin  of  attempting  to  play  off 
a  very  sorry  joke  upon  me.  Indeed 
resentment  on  this  account  had,  at 
tile  moment,  nearly  overcome  a  sense 
of  propriety.  'I’his  sudden  impulse, 
added  to  the  unqualified  torment 
which  the  pungent  snuft’ causctl  in  my 
left  eye,  and  tne  sharp  pifce  of  nail 
in  my  right,  quite  stupifietl  anti  con¬ 
founded  me ;  and  unwittingly  stand¬ 
ing  holt  upright — for  by  this  time  the 
minister  was  reading  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  and  every  one,  save  myself, 
was  sitting — I  could  only  alternately 
gape  wide,  and  grin  bitterly,  and 
eoinpress  my  eyes  as  firmly  as  possi¬ 
ble, — all  to  the  inexpressible  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  wondering  congregation. 
It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  I 
might  have  further  comported  my¬ 
self  in  this  trying  situation,  had  not 
lieorge  limeously  applicil  his  mouth 
to  my  ear,  talking  about  horrible 
blunders,  and  anxiously  hogging  my 
pardon  for  the  unfortunate  mistake 
he  had  committed.  My  brief  length 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by 
luure  than  (lerhaps  the  half  of  all  the 
people  in  the  church  ;  but  (reorge’s 
extraordinary  altitude,  towering  aloft 
like  a  beacon  at  sea,  was  a  mark  too 
conspicuous  to  be  overlooked  by  an 
individual  in  it ;  consequently  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal  matters,  even  in  {lart, 
was  now  entirely  hopeless.  George’s 
whisper,  however,  rcinivdctl  me  of 
the  propriety  of  at  least  sitting  down. 
.\fter  deliberately  looking  abroad 
U)>ou  the  people,  and  taking  a  hearty 
pinch,  as  if  to  convince  them  of  the 
energies  of  his  nasal  organs — for 
even  this  siutple  act  was  productive 
of  a  hoarse,  rumbling  noise,  like  tliat 
of  a  bustling  stream  gurgling  into  a 
hole  across  a  road — after  ail  this, 
George  again  also  took  his  seat.  1 
am  quite  convinced  tliat  there  are 
abundance  of  materials  in  every  man's 
own  breast  to  make  a  hell  of,  in  the 
other  life,  without  the  auxiliary  aid 
of  real  hre  and  brimstone.  What 
i  felt  on  this  occasion  convinced  me 
of  the  fact.  Besides  tint  feeling  of 
shame  to  which  1  am  naturally  so 
pticWiarly  liable,  ou  the  smallest 
Doiioe  being  taken  of  me,  especially 
when  1  am  tlie  ol^icct  of  merriment, 
and  which  feeling  1  Uicn  experienced 


in  the  most  excruciating  degree  of  B 
intensity, — besides  the  misery  of  rt-  I 
Hecting  that  1  shonld  afterwards  be  I 
referred  to  as  the  chiefest  hero  in  a  ] 
burlesque  mishap,  in  the  chnrtb,  | 
occasioned  by  the  rude  officiousness  I 
of  a  half-uncivilized  rustic — I  more-  I 
over  felt  my  very  heart  fail  flat  ujwn 
my  side,  when  the  thought  struck 
me,  in  overwhelming  conviction,  that 
one  particular  individual,  who  sat 
right  opposite  n.e,  was  witutss  to 
the  whole  affair.  Slightly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  her,  and  anxious  to  itigra- 
tiate  myself  into  her  especial  fa¬ 
vour,  1  would  have  been  alarmed  at 
the  minutest  incident  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  tended  to  create  in  her 
mind  a  prejudice  against  me ;  but, 
alas  !  what  could  now  be  done  r 
’  Twas,  1  thought,  all  over  witli  me, 
for  no  man  ever  cut  so  ludicrous  a 
figure  in  a  church  before, — at  least  1 
it  was  one  so  very  unsentimental,  I 
that  1  felt  quite  satisfied  she  would  i 
discard  me  for  ever.  J 

But  while  my  despair  increased, 
my  eyes  apace  recovered  their  wont¬ 
ed  powers  of  vision.  It  is  likely, 
after  all,  that  the  snuff  in  the  left 
eye  had  communicated  a  8ym|)sthy 
to  the  right  one,  of  sufficient  efficacy  i 
to  rid  it  of  the  piece  of  nail ;  at  any 
rate,  it  annoyed  me  no  longer.  In 
the  mean  time,  George  had  com¬ 
pletely  regained  his  former  compo-  | 
sure,  and  had  retired  to  the  farthest 
end  of  the  seat,  of  which  we  were 
the  only  occupants,  in  order  that  he 
might  get  bis  body  comfortably  ad¬ 
justed  in  the  corner,  either  to  listen 
to  the  sermon,  or  take  a  nap,  as  bis 
inclination  might  suggest.  IBs  grey¬ 
hound  bitch,  for  we  were  forctil  to 
take  the  brute  along  with  us,  lest 
she  should  have  lost  herself  beion 
we  got  home,  also  occupied  a  part  ot 
the  corner  for  a  while ;  but  finding 
herself  somewhat  confined  in  that 
situation,  and  becoming  weary,  p>^ 
liably  from  the  length  of  the  Doctors 
excellent  discourse,  the  animal  lazily 
stretched  herself  out,  yawned,  awl 
then,  to  see  what  was  going  on  a- 
round,  she  deliberately  and  very  quiet* 
ly  mounted  the  seat.  On  lo^iof^ 
abroad,  she  unluckily  pereeivsd  | 
by  her  master  a  invitiiig  moatk  wide 
open,  with  bis  eyea  idiut,  and  his 
■h^l  hanging  drowatlv  back  upon 
his  shoulders  ;  so,  couching  her  cars, 
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and  poking  forward  her  long  lean  blow  with  hia  foot  upon  poor  Fly  git 
nose,  vritb  considerable  apparent  fa*  shoulders,  announced  pretty  bitelli* 
miliirity,  site  first  wagged  her  uil,  gibly  to  those  who  l>ad  not  seen  all 
andtben,in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo-  that  took  place  what  had  occurred, 
pie,  gave  her  master  a  hearty,  though  Even  they  found  it  no  easy  matter . 
unceremonious  salute!  A  thundering  to  behave  with  decorum  ;  and  really, 
snore  followed  this  act  of  kindness,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  1 
and  it  was  just  when  the  affectionate  do  not  see  that  they  could  be  charged 
animal  was  about  to  repeat  it,  that  with  any  serious  moral  iniquity,  in 
her  master  discovered  what  had  consequence  merely  of  their  finding 
happened.  Enraged  at  such  an  it  impossible  to  h^d  their  risibility 
unwarrantable  liberty,  Mr  George  under  absolute  ^ubernation.  For  mf 
swung  round  his  arm,  and,  with  his  part,  the  animal  s impertinent  appear- 
grt'it  clenched  fist,  hit  poor  Fly  a  ance  on  the  seat  at  first  so  surprised 
most  unfeeling  blow  right  upon  the  me,  that  1  bail  not  presence  of  mind 
chops,  which  sent  her  tumbling  and  either  to  put  her  down,  or  give  my 
whining  to  the  bottom  of  theseat,  car-  fist  a  significant  shake  at  her ;  but  I 
rying  hats,  bibles,  and  psalm-books,  did  not  anticipate  that  the  warmth 
along  with  her.  Those  who  witnessed  of  her  heart  would  lead  to  such  a 
even  the  former  exhibition  without  consummation, 
so  far  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  the  It  was  only  last  night  that  we  at- 
pUre  as  to  allow  a  smile  to  encircle  tended  a  place  of  fashionable  resort ; 
their  lips,  found  it  utterly  impos-  but  the  recollection  of  what  befel  us 
sible  to  resist  this  fresh  attack  up-  there  is  too  fresh  in  my  mind  to  per- 
on  their  risible  propensities.  And  mit  me  to  write  impartially,  so  1  shall 
Georges  ingenious  hawking,  and  reserve  the  particulars  to  my  next, 
spitting,  and  wiping  his  mouth  with  Meanwhile,  I  am,  &c. 
a  handkerchief,  and  an  occasional  Peter  Tosii* 
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In  perusing  the  classics,  we  are  too  employed  in  estimating  the  beauties 
apt  to  read  with  a  critical  eye.  We  are  and  characteristic  excellencies  of  the 
ronstantly  on  the  outlook  for  squalls,  classical  authors,  which  have  been 
and  thus  lose  the  enjoyment  of  calm  composed  with  a  view  to  the  elucida- 
and  propitious  weather.  We  are  tion  of  their  difficulties,  we  should, 
iDoTi-  delighted  with  the  discovery  indeed,  have  had  fewer  critics  and 
of  one  lurking  and  withdrawing  pedants,  but  this  deficiency  would 
meaning  or  reading,  than  if  we  had  nave  been  amply  supplied  by  an 
fdt  ourselves,  and  been  instrumen-  abundant  harvest  of  liberal  and  en- 
in  Musing  others  to  feel,  the  full  lightened  scholars,— of  minds  suited 
and  fair  swing  of  the  author's  sense  and  prepared,  in  consequence  of 
wd  beauties.  Our  eyes  thus  be-  classical  studies  and  acquirements, 
wme  microscopic ;  and  whilst,  with  for  a  more  efficient  and  becoming  dis- 
various  insects,  we  can  scan  what  charge  of  professional  duty,  and  for 
hes  within  the  contracted  sphere  of  a  more  elegant  and  refin^  enjoy- 
our  vision,  we  are  totally,  or  but  ment  of  life.  In  r^arding  Virgil 
partially,  sensible  of  the  great  whole  or  Horace,  we  are  apt  to  have  a  con- 
over  which  we  are  travelling, — we  slant  reference  to  these  **  loci  difiSd- 
‘  but  in  part and  seeing  only  liores"  which  have  perplexed  and 
purt,  each  individual  fragment  bewildered  criticism  irom  time  im- 
^umes  the  bearing  and  the  features  memorial ;  whilst  in  reading  Thom- 
^a  separate  unity,  and  we  judge  of  son  or  Burns,  our  sole  and  undivided 
^  which,  to  be  rightly  judged  and  attention  and  feelings  arc  directed 
Jpprwiated,  should  be  viewed  in  its  towards  and  absorb^  by  the  great 
iiuna  merely  by  its  own  intrinsic  outline,  the  general  scope,  and  eftet 
vincoQBect^  import.  Tbia  verily  of  the  author's  writings.  We  stoop 
i  •■d  if  the  not,  from  the  eminence  of  tdmira- 
of  the  volumes  bad  been  tion,  to  investigate  too  minutely  tbc 
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grouodt  u|X)n  whicli  our  ailmiration  by  which  effects  are  produced  ;  but 
rttiU.  W’t  are  coiiU^nt  to  know  in-  to  the  great  proportion  of  inun- 
tuitively,  that  we  do  actually  feel  kind  such  knowledge  is  in  a  gnat 
and  enjoy,  nor  do  we  dissect  and  ana-  measure  superfluous.  A  roan,  for 
lyee^  as  we  advance,  the  sources  of  our  example,  may  read  Virgil,  as  1  have 
feeling  and  enjoyment.  Thelx*ywho,  been  doing  for  some  weeks  past, 
in  his  attempu  to  investigate  into  in  the  open  air. — anaongst  the  nioun- 
the  construction  of  the soap-bell,"  tains, — under  the  canopy  of  white 
annihilated  at  a  touch  the  splendid  cloudand  blue  sky*. — aroongst  woods 
exhibition  biTore  him,  resembles,  and  wilds,  green  nooks,  and  beathcr- 
in  more  points  than  one,  the  dlbscc-  bells ;  be  may  read  him  in  a  small 
tor  of  feeling, — the  scrutinizer  of  octavo  form,  without  note,  commrn- 
those  nice  and  delicatecords  by  which  lary,  or  varied  reading, — without 
our  perceptions  and  affections  are  vocabulary  or  dictionary  ;  and  thus 
linked,  in  gratifleation  and  delight,  to  he  may  enjoy  him  in  all  his  true  and 
moral  or  physical  excitement.  Sterne’s  peculiar  character  as  a  poet  of  Nature, 
man.  who  is  pleased,  he  knows  not  and  even  as  a  Roman  )>oet,  more 
why,  or  wherefore,  is,  after  all,  the  than  if  he  had  Heyne’s  splendid  eili- 
very  man  who,  sjieaking  in  reference  tion  before  liim,  and  tables  lotdtnl 
to  w  hat  may  be  calletl  the  instinctive  with  folio  dictionaries  all  around  him. 
perceptions  of  our  nature,  is  most  To  fetl  the  poets  in  particular,  of 
decidedly  gratifleil.  Yet  it  cannot  be  whatever  country  or  language  they 
denied  that,  iu  tlie  pauses  of  analysis,  may  be.  one  must  be  in  a  condition, 
in  the  very  exercise  of  investigation  and  in  a  humoury  so  to  speak,  to  feel 
and  discovery,  there  is  a  pleasure  them.  One  cannot  take  fire  to  his 
of  8tlf-api>robation, — there  is  a  per-  bosom,  by  thinking  of  the  frosty  Cau- 
ception  of  jrower,  which  yields  a  de-  casus  ;  no  more  can  one  enjoy  the 
light  of  its  own,  and  which  is  not  Nisus  and  Euryalus  of  Virgil,  whilst 
without  its  advocates  and  its  rccoin-  labouring  under  a  fit  of  the  tooth- 
mcndaiions.  M’hcn  Alison,  for  ex-  ache,  or  sitting  immured  in  a  gloomy 
ample,  lays  ojxn  before  us  the  priii-  and  dusky  chamber.  But  in  disco- 
cipK's  of  association,  and  points  out  vering  that  the  |K)ets  can  only  hr 
to  us,  in  language  peculiar  to  his  /V//  when  they  arc  read  as  a  relaxa- 
own  classical  pen,  those  unhoedcel  tion  and  a.s  an  amusement,  I  have 
but  indisputable  means  by  which,  not  said  all  that  may  safely  be  ad- 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  wc  are  made  vanced  in  favour  of  this  methotl  of 
to  admire,  dislike,  enjoy,  and  suflvr,  reading  ;  1  aver,  that  in  this  manner 
as  we  do,  we  feel  astonished  at  alone  they  can  be  fully  and  often 
the  force  of  the  truth  which  is  critically  nndfralood.  They  are  thus 
brought  under  our  view  ;  *  we  wonder  seen  as  a  whole,  and,  under  the  sane- 
why  wc  did  not  ourselves  see  what  tion  of  an  attuned  and  hannouiaed 
every  one  had  the  means  within  him-  spirit  in  the  rf*ader,  they  discover 
arif  of  seeing  ;  and  we  congratulate  new  features  and  meaning?,  un- 
crarselvet  as  those  do  who  are  be-  known  or  unnoticeil  before.  “Read,” 
hind  the  curtain,  and  who  alone  sec  says  Littleton,  “  the  Epistles  of  5t. 
the^etPprings  by  which  the  stage-  Paul,  from  end  to  end,  and  at  one 
exhibition  it  mark^.  Yet,  after  all,  sitting,  if  you  wish  to  understand  or 
it  is  the  audience  rather  than  the  to  relish  them  and  read,  say  I,  the 
actors  who  enjoy  the  play  ;  and  in  Episode  of  Dido,  of  Nisus  and  Eury- 
proportioo  to  our  iporance  of  the  alus,  or  the  Descent  of  Aeneas,  or 
means  of  deception  is  our  interest  in  any  other  ode,  narrative,  or  episode, 
the  efect.  The  conclusion,  then,  of  at  one  rradinffy  if  you  hope  to  see  or 
the  whole  matter  it  this :  to  such  as  to  relish  its  beauties.  Whatever  is 
are  ^tors  in  the  drama  of  classical  perfect  it  “  teres  et  rotund  us,”  a^d 
nhibition,  that  is,  to  teachers  and  you  cannot  commit  an  incision  or  di- 
inatruetort  of  youth,  it  may  afford  viskm  upon  it  without  injury  to  a 
pleasure,  and  prove  essentially  use-  certain  amount.  You  may  af^- 
fWto  become  acquainuxl  with  the  wards,  indeed,  and  with  a  critical 
aaeteti  of  their  art,— with  the  means  eye,  pick  up  and  consider  peculiari- 
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ties*  but  stop  not  your  advance  in 
the  iiuantiine,— let  your  first  read- 
jnsj  be  dedicated  to  en¬ 

deavour  to  lose  all  sight  of  the 
fun’s  spots  for  the  time ;  you  will 
aftenvanls  find  leisure  to  scruti¬ 
nize  more  minutely.  It  was  in  con- 
siqiunce  of  this  process  of  reading 
that  I  came  to  understand  the  full 
I'orcc  and  beauty  of  a  j>as8iige  to 
which  no  critic,  so  far  as  1  know, 
lus  ever,  in  the  most  distant  manner, 
referred.  The  discovery,  it  is  true, 
will  not  rank  the  author  with  the 
Heyn.'s  and  the  Butlers  (I  beg  his 
pardon  for  calling  him  Baxter  in  a 
former  reverie)  of  the  present  day  ; 
but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  and  may,  by  jwssibility, 
prove  the  means  of  encouraging 
others  to  more  successful  efforts  in 
the  same  way. 

The  character  and  origin  of  Nisus 
is  given  from  line  176  of  the  ninth 
book ;  and  it  is  beautifully  said  of 
him,  in  connection  with  Euryalus, 

fits  amor  unus  erat,  pariterque  in  bella 
niebant. 

Nisus  is  then  represented  as  address¬ 
ing  Euryalus,  describing,  in  powerful 
language,  his  feeling,  and  proposing 
the  fatal  attack  upon  the  enemy. — 
Line  1S5, 

Nisus  ait,  Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus 
addunt 

Eunalc?  an  sua  cuique  Dcus  fit  dira 
cupido  ? 

Aut  pugnam,  aut  aliquid  jamdudum  in- 
vadere  magnum 

Mens  agitat  mihi,  Ncc  placida  CON- 
TENTA  tiUIETE  EST. 

It  is  upon  the  reference  of  this  last 
cipression,  contained  in  the  187th 
line,  to  that  which  is  afterwards  made 
use  of  in  the  4 iJth  line,  that  my  cri¬ 
ticism  hinges. 

Nisus  wts  out  along  with  bis 
They  are  at  first  successful 
m  their  night  sally  ;  but  during  their 
"fireat,  Euryalus  misses  his  way  in 
the  wood,  and  Nisus 

perplexum  iter  omne  revolvens 
rallactt  sUra, 

returns  upon  his  steps  in  quest  of  his 
nend.  In  the  mean  time. 

Audit  equos,  audit  strepitus  et  signa  se- 
^entum, 

jnd  he  sees  Euryalus  a  captive  in 
*  possession  of  the  enemy. 


Hereupon,  sheltered  as  vet  by  the 
concealment  of  die  wood,  makes 
an  unequal  and  an  unaidctl  attack 
upon  the  enemy.  This,  as  might 
naturally  be  exjiected,  brings  on  the 
crisis  of  Euryalus’  fate. 

Saevit  atrox  Volcciis  nec  teli  conspicit 
usquain 

Auctorem,  nec  quo  se  ardens’  immittcrc 
p()s.sit. 

Tl'  tamen  interca  calido  mihi  sanguine 
pcenas 

Pcrsolves  amborum,  inquit :  simul  ense 
reciufw) 

Ibat  in  Kuryalnm. 

Nisus  can  stand  this  no  longer  ;  he 
bursts  from  the  thicket,  throws  him¬ 
self  betwixt  the  sword  of  the  foe  and 
the  breast  of  his  friend,  ejaculating — 

Me,  me,  odsum  qui  feci,  in  me  con- 
vertite  femxm  ! 

His  interference,  however,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  is  not  only 
ineffectual  in  respect  of  his  friend, 
but  fatal  to  himself,  for  we  are  told, 

Volvitur  Eurj’alus  Icto,  &c. 

and  then  follows  the  much-admired 
simile : — 

Purpureus  veluti  cum  flos,  succisus  aratro, 
Langucscit  moriens ;  lassovc  papavera 
collo 

Dcmiacre  caput,  pluvia  cum  forte  gra- 
•  vantur 

which  only  yields,  in  softness  and 
delicate  beauty,  to  that  similar  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  G2d  carmen  of  Catullus, 
from  which,  in  all  probability,  it  is 
borrowed : 

Ut  flo8  in  septis  secrctus  nascitur  hortis 
Ignotus  pecori,  nixllo  contusus  aratro, 
Quern  muicent  auras,  iirmat  lol,  educat 
imber ; 

Multi  ilium  pueri,  multae  optavere  puellar : 
Idem  cum  tenui  carptus  defioruit  unguH 
Kulli  ilium  pueri,  nullac  optavere  puellc. 

Nisus,  seeing  the  fate  of  his  friend, 
becomes  frantic,  “  ruit  in  medios,” 
rotat  ensem,”  kills  the  tnurderer 
of  Euryalus,  and  then  mark  what 
follows :  *  * 

Turn  super  exanimeni  sesc  projecit  ami- 
cum  , 

Confossus,  Placipaque  xni  demum 
MOnTE  QUIEVIT. 

II  i  : 

r  In  tlie  187th  line,  ibnncrly  quoted, 
have 

Nec  peacida  coktewta  quibte  e«t. 
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which  describes  thftt  restless  state  of 
mind  under  which  Nisus  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  outset  of  this  afiair,  and 
which  he  himstdf  iieenis  to  consider 
as  indicative  of  bis  approaching  des¬ 
tiny. 

Dine  hunc  ardorem  mentibus  addunt. 

That  rest,  however,  which,  whilst 
alive,  he  could  not  find,  he  is  finely 
and  expressively  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  at  last  attained  at  his  dtathf  when, 
after  having  avenged  his  friend,  and 
sold  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  he 
throws  himself  upon  the  dead  body 
of  Euryalus,  and  then  at  last — at 
length — **  placida  contenta  auiete  est;** 
in  other  words,  **  placida  ibi  deraura 
morte  quievit !” 

The  word  “  deraum,"  under  this 
view  of  the  subject,  manifestly  ac¬ 
quires  an  expression,  and  an  appro¬ 
priateness  of  application,  which  no 
other  reference  would  possibly  attach 
to  it ;  “  demum,”  then,  but  not  till 
then,  after  having  undergone  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  gotls.  and  experienced  the 
consequences  of  that  “  dira  cupido," 
with  which  as  with  a  divine  furor  he 
felt  himself  actuated  and  assisted,  he 
comes  to  that  state,  into  which  this 
**  aliquid  magnum”  had  driven  him  ; 
and  he  attains,  or,  as  the  old  women 
of  our  native  country  expresses  it, 
“  he  wins  to  his  rest,”  “  placida 
morte  quievit.” 

What  1  aver  is,  that  it  is  only  by 
taking  these  two  expressions,  the  one 
contained  in  the  187th,  and  the  other 
in  the  4i5th  line,  together,  and  in 
connection  with  each  other,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  author  can  be  fairly 
and  fully  made  out ;  and  1  affirm  at 
the  same  time,  that,  by  reading  Vir¬ 
gil  as  a  school-boy,  or  as  a  verbal 
critic,  this  connection  will  not  readily 
he  perceived.  1 1  is  only  by  considering 
the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  as 
a  whole,  and  by  reading  it  as  such, 
and  at  onee,  that  the  connection  is 
clearly  to  be  perceived. 

Since  1  am  upon  the  episode  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus,  1  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  adverting  to  a  passage  a 
few  lines  in  advance  of  the  one  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  which  has  afforded 
ample  scope  for  criticism,  and  which, 
like  the  rock  amidst  the  ocean  flood, 
sdll  aeems  to  preserve  its  original 
diaracter  and  power  of  resistance, 
'rhe  method  which  I  mean  to  pur¬ 


sue  on  this  occasion  is  precisely  a 
prosecution  of  that  plan  which  1  have 
been  all  along  recommending.  It 
is  not  by  any  learned  or  curious 
inquiry  into  verbal  meanings  and 
constructions  that  1  hope  to  sue-  I 
ceed,  but  by  considering  and  appre¬ 
ciating  the  character  and  feelings  of 
the  person  into  whose  mouth  the 
words  are  put,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  in  which  slie 
is  place<l.  The  affection  of  Euryalus 
for  his  mother  is  one  of  the  most 
affecting  and  finely-represented  paru 
of  this  delightful  narrative : 

Sed  te  super  omnia  dona 
Unum  .oro :  genetris  Priami  de  gents 
vetusta 

Est  mihi,  quam  miseram  tenuit  non 
Ilia  tellus 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  tu,  oro,  solare  inopcin,  et  securre  re¬ 
licts. 

This  is  addressed  by  Euryalus  to 
Ascanius,  previous  to  his  undertak¬ 
ing  the  dangerous  assault ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  young  Prince’s 
pledge  in  regard  to  his  mother,  he 
sets  out  with  a  lighter  heart,  and  a 
more  assured  resolve.  But  in  a  little 
time, 

Nuntia  Fama  ruit,  •  •  • 

and  the  unfortunate  mother  learns, 
all  too  soon,  that  her  beloved  and 
affectionate  boy  has  fallen  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  inseparable  friend  and 
associate  in  arms,  Nisus,  whereupon 

Excussi  manibus  radii,  revolutaque  pen- 
sa^ 

Evolat  infelix,  et,fefnineo  ululatu, 

Sciasa  oomam,  muros  amens  atquc  ag- 
mina  cursu 
Prima  petit. 

The  bleeding  ''  head”  of  her  son, 
home  along  by  the  enemy,  in  front 
of  the  Trojan  lines,  and  on  the  point 
of  a  pike,  is  the  very  first  object 
which  arrests  her  attention,  and  ve¬ 
rifies  but  too  surely  the  sad  tidings 
which  she  had  just  received.  Her 
conduct  now  assumes  all  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  sorrow,  exssperated  into 
fury  and  madness ;  she  becomes  alio- 
^tber  insensible  of  danger*  nisbm 
forward—  ^ 

•  •  Non  flit  yfrCiin,  non  UJa 
Tekmunque  memor.  •  •  ‘  . 

setting  the  enemy  at  deflanee  f  end 
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intent  upon  one  object,  and  upon 
one  only,  slie  instantly  vociferates 

Ilunc  ego  te  Euryale  aspicio  ?  •  * 

Her  lanppiage,  being  that  of ^  ex- 
in  me  passion,  is  direct  and  elliptical ; 
there  are  two  ideas  prominent  in  her 
mind,  the  one  suggested  by  the  visi¬ 
ble  object  before  her,  “  her  son's 
head,"  the  other  suggested  by  the 
contrast  betwixt  that  dead  and  bloody 
objerl  and  the  **  (e  Eurijalcy*  the 
all  of  life  and  interest  which  w'as  so 
lately  attached  to  that  name.  Of  the 
game  nature  with  this  is  the  excla¬ 
mation  of  Nisus,  on  his  sudden  in¬ 
terference  in  behalf  of  his  friend, — 


.Vr,  Mcy  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  conver- 
tiu*  ferrum  ; 

and  this  tone  of  extreme  passion* 
almost  elevated  into  phrenzy,  is  pre¬ 
served  throughout  the  whole  of  her 
speech. 

Tune,  ilia  senectcc 
Sera  mere  reciuies,  potuisti  linquere  solam 
Crudeiis. 

And  then,  turning  in  imagination, 
as  it  were,  from  the  head  before  her, 
to  the  dead  body  of  her  son,  she  ex¬ 
claims, 

Heu  !  terra  ignota,  canibus  date  praeda 
l.atinis 

Alitibusque,  jaces ! 

There  is  here  a  kind  of  confusion 
in  her  mind,  occasioned  by  the  double 
aspect  under  which  she  is  all  along 
forced  to  contemplate' the  object  of 
her  lamentation.  The  hunc”  of 
the  former  verse  is  undoubtedly  ‘^the 
head  on  the  point  of  the  pike”  be¬ 
fore  her;  whilst  the  “  Euryale”  com¬ 
prehends  «  both  head  and  body.” 
And  in  the  same  manner  the  expres- 
immediately  following,  which 
*ve  occasioned  so  much  dispute,  ap- 
l^r  to  me  capable  of  consistent  and 
rnaracteristic  elucidation— 

.  Xec  te  tuafunera  Mater 

uu,  preasive  oculos,  aut  vulnera 
livi, 

'  esie  tegeas. 

Wben  ,he  un  « “  she  undoubt:.’ 
Z  Buryalns  ti  tfw  Eurti 

in  Ae  aatne 
in  conteinpUite*  him 

line  iQiVu  afterwards  in 

reroiL  ,  instantly  seems  to 

hewelf  of  the  difference  he. 


twixt  the  “  hnnCy*  the  dead  body  (of 
which  the  spiked  bead  was  at  once 
an  evidenc-e  and  a  part)  before  her, 
and  the  “/e”  to  which  she  clings,  “  in 
busy  meddling  memory,”  as  a  living 
image  ;  her  mind  passes  from  “  view 
to  view,  from  aspect  to  aspect,”  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  her  brain 
is  on  fire,  and  the  scintillations  are 
quite  as  perplexing.  The  “/c,”  there¬ 
fore,  all  clothed  in  vestment  of  life 
before  her,  is  inslaniht  (and  that  ra¬ 
pidity  is  signified  by  the  juxta-posi- 
tion  of  the  words  in  the  expression) 
exchanged  for  the  “  tua  funera,”  the 

te”  of  line  481  for  the  “  hunc,”  as 
it  were  ;  and  she  immediately  recol¬ 
lects,  that  all  which  she  can  have 
before  her  now',  which  she  can  even 
imagine  as  existing-  at  the  time  nfher 
speaking,  is  the  “  tua  funera,*'  the 
“  corpse”  of  her  son.  That  tua 
funera”  may  be  fairly  construed  into 
a  dead  body,  or  corpse,  appears  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  491st  line,  where  w'c 
find 

Et  f units  lacerurn  tcUus  habet—  •  •  • 

an  evidence  incontestible.  Of  the 
same  class  is  the  phrase  elsewhere 
used  by  Virgil,  “  Sunt  et  hie  sua 
prsmia  laudi,’*  where  **  laudt*  is 
placed  for  the  subject  of  praise,  for 
those  who  deserve  praise,  in  the  same 
manner  as  “  funus”  is  placed  for  the 
subject  of  funeral,  for  that  which  re¬ 
quires  funeral,  for  the  corpse  or  dead 
body.  The  word  “  produxi”  evi¬ 
dently  refers  to  the  bringing  out  and 
exfiostng  of  the  dead  body,  and  not 
to  the  birth  of  the  child, — as  appears, 
not  only  from  what  follows — 

Pressivc  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavl, 

but  likewise  from  what  goes  before, 

Heu  !  terra  ignota,  canibus  date  pr®da 
Latinis 

Alitibusque,  jaces ; 

where  these  passages  Immediately 
and  directly  refer,  the  former  to  the 
rites  of  funeral,  and'the  latter  to  the 
absence  of  those  rites,  which,  from  its 
consequences,  was  deemed  a  very  Kri* 
ous  evil  by  the  ancients. 

f  ^u^^****f* 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  a1c>ove,  I 
haveT>een  favoured  with  aoroo. criti¬ 
cal  observations  upon  foiimer  reveries, 
from  a  correspondent  H.  I  have  not 
leisure  at  present  to  return  thanks  or 
an  answer ;  both  are  forthcoming. — G. 
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Tins  is  a  book  of  much  learning, 
aiul  uiucli  patient  and  accurate  re- 
iifarch.  It  will  be  generally  consider- 
eil,  we  think,  as  supplying  a  vacancy 
in  modern  literature,  by  furnishing 
the  world  with  the  first  extended  or 
detailed  account  of  the  greatest  name 
in  iniMlern  art  ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
not  less  valuable,  as  supplying,  in 
addition  to  these  details,  by  far  the 
best  account  in  our  language  of  the 
gradual  progress  and  decline  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  Italy,  the  state  of  the  art 
when  Canova  appeared,  the  princi- 
]des  which  had  occasioned  its  degra- 
ilation,  and  the  juster  and  more  ex¬ 
alted  views  which  led  to  the  fortunate 
revolution  in  taste.  The  information 
on  this  subject,  which  could  other¬ 
wise  be  acquired  only  by  turning 
over  innumerable  works  in  Italian, 
reconciling  contradictory  statements, 
or  rejecting  suspicious  evidence  al- 
togeiluT,  is  here  digested  and  me- 
thoilized  in  a  very  beautiful  prelimi¬ 
nary  chapter,  which  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
u{K)n,  but  which  we  recommend  to 
every  one  who  wishes  to  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Cauova’s  genius,  by  viewing  it  in 
relation  to  the  existing  state  of  art 
at  the  time.  We  would  particularly 
rccoinnund  to  the  notice  of  our  rea¬ 
ders  the  acute  and  eloquent  criticism 
on  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo, 
wlure  the  beauties  and  defects  of 
th.at  great  artist  are  stated  and  esti- 
mat«.‘d  with  c<[ual  force,  feeling,  and 
corrc'ctiii'ss.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  hasten  to  Antonio  himself. 

Among  tlie  dependencies  of  the 
Venetian  Republic  is  the  obscure 
village  of  Rossagno,  aitualed  among 
the  rt'cessi's  of  the  hills  of  A  sola  no. 
In  this  remote  village  Canova  was 
born,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
NoveinlKT  1757.  Pietro,  bU  father, 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  stone¬ 
cutter,  and  his  mother  was  in  no 
vise  distinguished  from  the  simple 
females  of  her  native  hamlet.  On 


the  death  of  his  father,  which  took  r 
place  about  three  years  ai'ur,  Lh  - 
mother  married  again,  and  removed  " 
to  Crespano  with  her  second  husband,  - 
Sartori.  Young  Canova  was  left  at  ' 
Possagno,  under  the  care  of  lb 
grandfather,  Pasino,  and  his  pater¬ 
nal  grandmotlier,  Catterina  Ceccato. 

Pasino,  the  grandfather,  was  a 
man  whose  acquirements  appear  to 
have  been  rather  of  a  superior  nature. 
He  possessed  some  knowledge  of  ar¬ 
chitecture,  designed  with  neatness, 
and  shewed  considerable  taste  in  the 
execution  of  ornamented  works  in 
stucco,  and  sometimes  in  marble. 
He  even  vcntureil  to  sculpture  a 
statue  or  two  occasionally  ;  and  two 
angels  of  his  workmanship  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  Moii- 
fumo.  In  short,  without  posscs^ing 
any  very  remarkable  talent  himseli, 
he  seems  to  have  been  very  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  perceive  it  in  others;  and 
though  unable  to  communicate  eiibcr 
by  precept  or  example,  the  higher 
elements  of  art,  his  taste  for  the  arts 
may  have  cherishcil  the  inclination 
of  his  grandson  to  sculpture,  and 
communicated  that  early  bias  and 
habitual  devotion  to  a  particular 
pursuit,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider 
as  implanted  by  Nature  herself.  Al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  young  Tonin’st  hand 
could  hohl  a  pencil,  bis  affectionate 
grandfather  began  to  initiate  him  in 
the  principles  of  drawing.  At  a  very 
tender  age  he  commenced  executing 
incKlels  in  clay,  and  occasionally  cut 
some  of  the  larger  fragments  of  mar¬ 
ble  into  ornaments  of  various  kimlt- 
Two  small  shrines  of  Carrara  marble, 
of  which  one  is  inlaid  with  coloured 
stones,  executed  iu  his  ninth  year, 
are  still  in  the  villa  of  his  first  pa¬ 
tron,  Falier. 

In  these  simple  studies  were  pass¬ 
ed  the  years  of  his  childhood,  and 
the  good  effects  of  the  early  habiu 
of  attention  thus  acquired  were  via¬ 
ble  ill  his  after  life.  Like  inort  men 
of  real  genius,  young  Canova  was  of 
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a  quic-t,  retiring  ilisposition.  takin:^ 
little  interest  in  the  sports  of  the 
village,  anil  generally  escaping  from 
ihcnVsv  levity  of  the  companions, 
to  watch  the  labours  of  his  granil- 
fjthe'-  in  his  workshop,  or  listen  to 
the  It  jendary  tales  and  ballads  of  his 
;,Tan(hnoiher,  of  which  the  old  lady 
possessed  a  large  stock.  This  taste 
for  the  popular  fragments  of  his 
country,  which  in  childhood  held 
••  divided  empire"  with  his  pursuits 
in  art,  survived  during  after  life ;  and 
his  friends  yet  recollect  the  pleasure 
he  ii  c'd  to  express  on  hearing  similar 
compositions,  and  the  animation  with 
which  he  would  himself  recite  them 
in  the  rich  and  expressive  dialect  of 
I'cnicc,  from  the  stores  his  infant 
fancy  had  thus  collected.- 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  his 
ninth  year,  Antonio  appears  to  have 
been  regularly  employed  under  Itis 
grandfather,  cultivating  sculpture 
DO  longer  as  a  mere  boyish  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  as  the  profession  by  which 
he  was  to  earn  his  future  livelihood. 
During  those  intervals  in  which  he 
was  not  engaged  in  these  labours, 
his  favourite  pursuits  of  drawing  and 
modelling  were  resumed  with  in¬ 
creased  ardour.  In  drawing  he  made 
very  rapid  progress.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion  ue  continued  for  about  three 
years,  destined,  as  it  seemetl,  to  bury 
hh  talents  for  life  in  an  obscure 
rillagp.  But  the  favourable  crisis 
which  was  to  call  him  from  seclu¬ 
sion,  and  furnish  him  with  the 
means  of  improvement,  was  now  near 
it  hand, 

1  he  country  round  Possagno  pos- 
»tsses  considerable  beauty,  and  its 
tiry  situation  renders  it  a  favour¬ 
ite  Buniiner  retirement  of  the  Vene¬ 
tian  nobility.  Pasino  Canova,  in  the 
absence  of  artists  from  the  capital, 
frequently  employed  in  the  de- 
Jlirition  or  repairs  of  the  villas  near 
and  on  these  occasions  he 
gencraliy  accompanietl  by  his 
CTandson.  At  the  villa  d'Asolo, 
onging  to  Signor  Giovanni  Falier 
cnice,  Pasino  was  a  frequent  vi- 
^  great  favourite,  and  thus 
oung  Canova  was  introduced  to  the 
quaintauce  and  patronage  of  that 
tolh*  ^1  ^  Particular  friendship  com- 
helwreen  Antonio  and  young 
ijf,**^*  terminated  only  with 
Gradually  Canova  became  ao 


great  a  favourite,  that  the  senator 
Falier  received  him  under  his  im¬ 
mediate  protection,  and  determined 
to  give  every  furtherance  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  those  talents  which 
he  appeared  to  possess. 

A  more  marvellous  account  of 
his  first  introduction  to  the  family 
of  Falier  has  been  given  in  the 
Afemurie  Trivi^ane  sulk  npere  di 
disffrno  ;  but  its  truth  we  think  may 
fairly  be  questioned.  At  a  festival, 
it  is  said,  which  was  celebrated  in 
the  villa  Falier,  and  attended  by 
many  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  the 
domestics  had  neglected  to  provide 
an  ornament  for  the  desert,  without 
discovering  the  omission  till  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  was  required  to  be  supydied. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Pasi¬ 
no,  who  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  engaged  at  work  in  the  house,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  grandson.  The 
old  man  was  fairly  puzzled ;  his 
youthful  associate  seeing  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case,  desired  some  butter 
to  be  brought  to  him,  and  iroin  this 
material  presently  carved  a  lion, 
with  such  skill  and  effect,  that,  on 
being  presented  at  table,  it  excited 
the  attention  and  applause  of  all  pre¬ 
sent.  So  singular  an  ornament  na¬ 
turally  produced  inquiry.  The  ser¬ 
vants  were  questionetl — the  whole 
was  disclosed — and  Tonin  Canova 
declared  to  be  the  contriver.  Tonin 
was  immediately  called  for ;  and 
blushing,  half  reluctant,  apprehen¬ 
sive  of  having  done  something  amiss, 
was  ushered  in  to  tlie  brilliant  assem¬ 
bly,  when,  to  his  relief,  he  received, 
instead  of  rebuke,  the  praises  and 
caresses  of  the  whole  company. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  uixler  which 
Canova  was  introduced  to  Falier,  the 
kindness  of  that  patron  was  speedily 
and  effectually  manifested  towards 
him.  He  placed  the  young  artist 
umler  the  tuition  of  Bernardi,  sur- 
named  Toretto,  a  Venetian  sculptor 
of  rather  superior  abilities,  who  had 
fixed  his  temporary  residence  at  Pag- 
nano.  During  the  two  years  he  re¬ 
mained  with  Toretto,  Canova  was 
indefatigable  in  drawing  and  model¬ 
ling.  Many  of  the  productions  of  this 
period  are  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  Falier  family.  Tne  principal 
works,  however,  which  be  execut^> 
during  bis  studies  under  ToreUO) 
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were  the  models  of  two  angels  in 
clav,  CTcrctttcd  during  a  short  absence 
of  Toretto,  and  without  assistance 
from  any  similar  figures.  Being 
finished  in  secrecy,  they  were  then 
l>laced  in  a  conspicuous  situation  iu 
the  workshop,  against  the  expected 
return  of  his  master.  The  hopes 
and  fears  with  which  his  instructor's 
looks  were  watche^d  may  easily  be 
imagined.  >Vhen  at  length  the  anx- 
iously-longed-for  crisis  arrived,  and 
Toreiio’i  eye  rested  on  these  new 
creations  of  hit  trembling  pupil,  he 
is  said  to  have  remaineil  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  exclaiming,  “  Ecco  un  lavor 
veramente  maraviglioso.” 

The  time  nass^  at  Pagnano  al¬ 
ways  appeared  to  Canova  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  his  life.  The 
feelings  with  which  he  describes  his 
mind  as  agitated  are  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting : — 

His  mind  appears  to  have  been  en- 
•dowed,  or  rather  oppressed  by  feelings, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  peculiar  lan¬ 
guage  for  their  expression  ; — feelings 
w  hich  he  could  neither  comprehend  nor 
suldue;  which  were  constatilly  urging 
him  forward  to  some  imaginary  goal  of 
superiority,— to  some  undefined  exertion, 
the  origin  or  object  of  which  he  ctmld  not 
even  to  himself  cither  develop  or  explain. 

He  often  felt,'*  to  l>orrow  his  own  sim¬ 
ple  but  ex|wesRi\e  words,  “  as  if  he 
could  have  started  on  toot  with  a  velocity 
to  outstrip  the  wind,  but  without  know- 
ing  whither  to  dirtvt  his  steps  ;  and  when 
activity  could  no  longer  be  supported,  he 
would  have  desind  to  lie  down  and  die." 
He  would  often  gaxc,  said  one  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  friends  to  the  author,  on  the  evening 
clouds,  and  on  the  mountains,  from  be¬ 
hind  which  their  floating  masses  seemed 
to  advance,  as  if  he  wished  to  mingle 
with  their  gilded  forms,— to  range  un- 
contined  the  azure  outline  of  the  distant 
Alps.— or  to  penetrate  the  dim  futarirt 
beyond.  At  other  times,  he  would  huny 
to  his  draw  ings— or  models— or  last  per- 
fomumce ;  examine  the  objects  again  and 
again;  then  leave  the  place  in  seeming 
diaappoiotioent,  and  like  one  apparently 
in  oearch  of  something  w'hich  had  not 
been  ibuxai. 

On  the  death  of  Toretto,  which 
took  place  soon  after,  Canova  was 
invi^  by  hit  old  fnends,  the  Falleri, 
to  Veaioe,  and  proaecuted  his  studies 
for  tome  time  under  Giuaeppe  Fer- 
*an«  the  nephew  of  hit  former  mas¬ 
ter.  Hit  momingi  were  devoted  to 


the  studies  of  the  academy,  or  thth^e 
of  the  Farsetti  gallery,  atid  the  Uutr 
tiari  of  every  day  was  pa&setl  in  iLe 
less  intellectual,  but  eoually  uects. 
sary  labours  of  the  wor\-shop.  He 
devoted  also  a  part  of  tlie  evening  t« 
his  improvement  in  those  branches 
of  general  education  in  which  he  felt 
himself  to  be  deficient. 

Thus  passed,  in  academical  or  in  pri. 
vatc  study,  and  in  w'orking  under  Tom. 
to,  the  first  year  of  Canova’t  reridenee  in 
Venice ;  about  which  time  he  left  the 
emplm  mcnt  of  the  former,  and  commer). 
ced  his  owrn  master.  An  undertaking  hi. 
therto  not  mentioned,  had  at  leisure  huum 
previously  occupied  his  attention.  Hit 
}iatron,  anxious  to  possess  some  iin|xirt. 
ant  specimen  of  his  abilities,  or  willing 
to  incite  industry  by  a  si^ecified  task,  and 
most  probably  by  a  stipulated  reward, 
had  prescrilred  a  group  on  the  subject  of 
Orjtheui  and  Eurpdice.  They  wore  to 
be  represented  at  the  moment  when, 
through  fond  im|Uitience,  having  broken 
the  compact  with  the  gloomy  deity,  the 
wretched  lover  beholds  the  object  erf"  hit 
aflection  a  second  time,  and  for  ever,  torn 
from  his  arms.  Such  were  the  naaieriab 
furnished  to  the  artist,  who,  in  all  other 
rcs|>ects,  was  left  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  ow  Q  taste,  and  the  resource  of  unaid. 
ed  invention. 

The  model  for  the  statue  of  Eurydict 
was  now  finished  ;  and  at  this  season  the 
Falier  fariily  were  about  to  leave  town 
for  their  usual  summer  retreat  at  Asola 
To  this  retirement  Canova  also  removed. 


carrying  with  him  every  thing  nccessaiy 
to  complete,  during  his  residence  in  the 
country,  that  part  of  his  work  thus  com¬ 
menced.  In  consequence  of  these  pre¬ 
parations,  therefore,  at  Asolo,  in  ibe  villa 
Falier,  where  it  still  remains,  was  finished, 
tow  ards  the  conclusion  of  his  sixteenth 
year,  the  first  original  statue  by  Canov*. 
or  rather  bis  earliest  production,  in  which 
the  human  form  was  imitated  in  any  ms* 
terial  nnore  durable  than  modelling  clay. 
The  present  figure  is  executed  in  pUin 
di  Costxmi^  a  species  of  soft  stone  (band 
near  Vtcenaa,  of  a  yellowish  but  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  tint,  resembling  marble  disco¬ 
loured  by  age.  The  statue  is  about  the 
size  of  nature. 

Eurydice  is  represented,  ankl  flames 
and  smoke,  in  act  of  leaving  the  ndcmsi 
realms.  A  gigantic  hand,  intended  to 
appear  aa  if  issuing  from  clouds  and  dark* 
ne«  which  may  be  imagined  to  conceal 
the  rest,  has  arretted  her  steps,  end 
ing  iia  vkiim  by  the  right  araa^  dsa^fc^ 
backwarda  and  rtoewiwawia  The  ••*** 
to  overcQiQt  thia  xiide  aad  sodden  abock. 


Jiemotrs  o;  a 
have  ihrotra  the  body  forwards  its  whole 

wfichi  iJcing  supported  on  the  left  liiiih, 
vbkh  is  as  if  aiding  the  endeavour 
tfl  spring  from  the  iron  grasp ;  while  the 
jfft  arm  and  hand  arc  naturally  extended 
towards  her  husband.  The  form  is  not 
rithmit  dignity  ;  and  there  is  an  unaffect- 
simplicity  of  action,— «  feeling  of 
tnith,  which  atlord  no  obscure  premises 
of  higher  rctinement.  Griet  and  despair 
are  surticiently  well  expressed  in  the 
countenance  ;  but  i)crba|w  we  ought  not 
in  this  ivrformnnce  to  expect,  aikl  should 
tu)t,  lluTtforc,  feel  disappointed,  by  the 
a'jKcnce  of  that  nice  discernment  which, 
ui  rt’i>resenting  the  e/lecU  of  passion, 
leaches  how  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of 
vooih  and  loveliness. 

This  sutue,  though  it  ditl  not  sa- 
tisiy  Canova,  pleased  his  patron,  who 
now  rtcoiimieiided  to  his  protege  to 
present  himself  at  once  on  the  stage 
ot  pulilic  life.  A  vacant  cell  in  the 
monastery  of  the  Augustine  Friars 
was  assigned  to  his  use,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Monks!;  and  here,  on 
flic  ground-HooT  of  the  inner  cloister, 
Canova  opened  his  first  work -shop ; 
here  for  four  years  he  continued  to 
reside  and  to  labour.  During  this 
pcriixl  he  was  employed  on  few 
jiicces ;  the  only  performances  which 
lie  inserted  in  the  subsequent  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  works  being  a  statue 
of  ( hpheus,  and  a  bust  of  the  Doge 
Hciiicr.  It  was  in  the  solitude  of 
itus  cloister,  however,  that  Canova 
matured  those  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  true  objects  of  art,  and  laid 
down  that  plan  of  study  which  after¬ 
wards  made  him  the  regenerator  of 
modem  sculpture. 

Canova,  at  no  season  of  life,  was  one 
of  those  who  rest  satisfied  with  having 
merely  formed  good  resolutions.  The 
plan  ot  study,  adopted  after  mature  deli- 
lieraiion,  was  with  steady  assiduity  pur« 
«aed.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  endea« 
»our*  was  to  ground  his  art  on  principles 
unconnected  with  living  practice. 
He  could  then  hook  for  no  assistance  from 
^temporaries,  with  whom  he  cultivated 
ttle  or  no  intercourse,  and  by  whom,  in 
be  was  regarded  as  a  visionary 
.  of  some  talent,  but  without  fire  or 
by  such  names  they 
-  bed  their  own  aberrations  from  truth 
nature  He  could  thus  prosecute,  in 
•Kluiion  which  tic  loved,  thoee  me- 
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In  his  studio  was  constantly  to  l)C  found 
something  from  nature,  which  might  con¬ 
duce  to  a  knowledge  of  form  or  of  ex- 
prcBslon.  It  was  his  frequent  exercise  to 
draw,  or  mtwe  generally  to  model,  for 
several  successive  days,  from  the  living 
subject.  In  thus  diligently  imitating,  he 
never  allow'ed  his  imagination,  in  the 
slightest  manner,  to  deviate  from  nature, 
as  presented  to  his  view  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  To  such  faithful  accuracy  had  he 
accustomed  himself  in  this  respect,  that 
his  earlier  works  were  asserted  tt»  have 
been  wrought  from  casts  taken  from  the 
living  modeL 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the 
inquiry,  how  far  mere  imitation  of  nature 
is  the  legitimate  olgect  of  art,  it  will  hard¬ 
ly  l)e  controverted,  that  correctness  in 
this  instance  must  fonn,  at  least,  the  best 
preparation  for  arriving  at  higher  cxcel- 
•lence.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  Canova,  as  his  works 
sufficiently  evince,  long  possessed  no  more 
enlarged  ideas  of  beauty  than  such  as  na¬ 
ture  actually  exhibits  to  the  observer. 
The  quality  whicli  principally  character¬ 
ised  his  early  genius  was  an  extreme 
love  of  siini>licity.  Such  a  disposition  of 
mind  w'as  quickly  disgusted  by  the  af¬ 
fected  productions  of  living  art,  and  by 
the  models  on  which  they  were  immedi¬ 
ately  formed.  A  taste  capable  of  justly 
appreciating  the  recondite  beauties  of  the 
antique,  is  itself  the  result  of  study 
and  experience.  This  ardent  love  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  therefore,  while  it  urged  him  to 
resort  to  that  source,  could  be  gratified 
by  referring  to  nature  alone.  A  long  in¬ 
terval,  however,  elapsed  before  he  dis¬ 
played  an  acquaintance  with  those  sublime 
principles  of  art  which,  in  imitating  Na¬ 
ture,  produce  creations,  whose  proximate 
archetypes  have  no  real  existence,  yet 
whose  exalted  excellence  is  deduced  from 
Nature  herself* 

To  anatomy  our  young  sculptor  dedi¬ 
cated,  at  this  time,  a  large  portion  of  at¬ 
tention,  this  science  being  regarded  by  him, 
what  it  ought  by  every  artist  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  “  the  secret  of  the  art.”  The 
perfection  attained  in  his  future  labours 
confirms  the  remark  which  has  been  made 
on  the  precept,— “  the  greatest  of  modems 
are  those  who  have  shewn  themselves 
best  acquainted  with  it.”  Circumstances 
at  first  constrained  him  to  remain  satis- 
fled  with  such  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  books  and  public  lectures,  or  the  dis¬ 
section  of  fnf^or  animals,  could  supply* 
Afterwards,  which  was  continued  even  to 


he  loved,  those  me-  a  late  period  of  life,  it  was  his  constant 
^  *'l*cipHne  which  yadgment  In-  practice  to  study  from  the  human  sabjeei, 
or  taste  dispoaed  him  to  pte-  to  disMct  with  hit  own  hand,  and  ito 
‘  make  studies,  at  least  by  sketching,  and 
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fraqucntly  by  modelling  from  every  ini- 
]iavtant  or  wetUdefiiK'd  cunfonna* 
tion  in  fiorticular  int>tancGS.  A  very  in¬ 
timate  friendt  who  w’oa  admitti'd  ut  all 
Imuns  finding  him  one  morning  thus 
ctn|>lo}e(L,  could  not  forbear  observing 
how  strange  it  seemed,  that  oi^rations, 
often  90  revolting,  altould  priiK:i{ially  cnn> 
iluce  to  the  beauty  of  |>errormances  which 
were  distinguished  tiy  the  utmost  grace 
and  loveliness.  Hast  thou  iicver  re* 
marked,**  replied  the  orliit,  liiat  the 
nohlest  edifices  must  be  commenced  by 
removing  dirt  aiKl  rulihisli  ?  yet  on  the 
pro|x;r  degrc'c  of  care  w  ith  w  hich  this  dis* 
gusling  o|)eration  is  performed,  depend 
the  solidity,  the  symmetry,  and  even  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  future  fabric*’* 

Nor  was  it  during  the  hours  of  uditnry 
upidicotion  only  that  the  study  of  Nature 
occupied  an  obscrvuUon  ever  uwuke  to 
whatever  might  contribute  to  progress  in 
art.  It  was  Canova’s  custom  at  this  time, 
accompanied  generally  by  his  youthful 
friend  Falier,  to  iiululge  with  moderation 
in  the  public  amuseutents  of  the  s]>ccta- 
des  and  theatres.  In  these  scenes  of  en¬ 
joyment,  how  ever,  the  young  artist  never 
mingled  as  an  idle  8{)cctaU>r.  His  pro¬ 
fession  constantly  engaged  his  thoughts  ; 
and  these  places  of  resort  formed,  to  his 
penetrating  eye,  living  schools**  of  Na¬ 
ture,  where  she  might  lie  observed  with 
every  restraint  removed,  and  w  here  every 
luuttion  is  displayed  without  disguise. 
Whatever  of  interesting  in  expression,  or 
striking  in  attitude,  occurred  on  thc^' oc¬ 
casions,  was  iXiinUtl  out  to  his  com{)a- 
nion,  and  retained  us  an  unerring  precept 
in  guiding  his  future  practice.  These 
casual  accessions  to  the  results  of  regular 
study  were  considered  as  most  valuable 
acquisitions  in  the  know  ledge  of  w  hat  he 
emphatically  termed  il  icoljnr  dU 
emore,**^**  the  scul(tture  of  the  heart,'* 
Even  in  walking  the  streets,  where 
that  cxerdse  can  be  ei\}oyed  in  Venice, 
these  habits  of  observation  were  not  in¬ 
termitted.  He  would  often  stop  before 
the  workshop  of  some  artisan,  to  remark 
the  forceful  yet  easy  ixjsiliuns  into  w  hich 
Ihe  body  was  thrown  in  dillcrent  occupa¬ 
tions.  On  perceiving  that  he  was  ohserv- 
ad  by  thoae  who  had  been  the  objects  of 
oootcmplatioa,  he  immediately  retired, 
myiog,  “  They  will  now  endeavour  to  do 
their  best,  and  consetiuenily  8{)oiI  all.** 
So  groat  was  his  love  of  simplicity. 
While  traversing  the  long  succession  of 
•parious  wharfs  which  line  the  beautiful 
and  extensive  basin,  where  the  “  rich  ar- 
goaies**  once  anchored,  and  which  formed 
his  ftivouriCe  range,  his  progress  was  of. 
ten  amwted,  in  admiration  of  the  well- 
fhnned  trank,  or  sinewy  limha  of  a  pvtar 


Ch'th. 

in  iKiwerful  exertion.  W’hcre  Imih  Uk* 
climate  and  the  manners  of  the  kiwet 
classes  permit  of  leas  sulicilude  in  the  ar. 
tide  of  clothing  than  in  more  riguniun 
temperatures,  such  adventitious  studies 
may  be  attended  with  considerable  ad. 
vantages.  They  may  enable  the  aniht  tu 
seize  those  fugitive  efl'ects  of  muscular 
action,  which  are  so  rarely  to  be  {xt. 
reived  in  the  artificial  iDuvemiiitii  and 
studied  positions  of  academical  figures. 
Canova  had  likewise  acquired  that  ha^ifiv 
disposition  of  mind,  by  which  every 
thing  useful  is  instantly  apiveciatod,  and 
in  its  proper  tirdcr  referred  to  the  leadiit}: 
pursuit.  A{>{K>aranccs  thus  hastily  cau^lii, 
were  retained  with  such  precision,  that 
wlicn  the  course  of  future  study  rtquiri'd, 
he  could  recal  with  cerluinty  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  which  chance  had  throw’n  in  Ins 
way.  On  occasions  where  he  deemed  it 
of  sutlicient  importance,  he  would  |mi. 
duce  finished  drawings,  from  having  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  spot  the  slightest  hints  (m 
subjects  thus  accidentally  |irestnleii.  He 
seemed  to  |x>ssess,  in  an  eminent  degret. 
tx)th  the  requisites  which  have  been  da-ui- 
cd  necessary  to  form  the  sculj.tor, — a 
quick  and  energetic  apprehension  of  ma¬ 
terial  beauty,  and  a  ready  fidelity  of  hand 
in  describing  its  contours. 

We  must  pass  over,  unnotic(*<l, 
some  minor  performances  of  Caiiova, 
to  come  to  the  group  of  Da.*ilalus  ami 
Icarus.  This  piece  was  cxecuUd  for 
the  senator  Pisaui,  ami  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  a  niche  in  the 
centre  pillar,  between  the  double 
entrance  doors  of  the  palace;  but 
such  was  the  excellence  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  production,  tint  its  possessor,  es¬ 
teeming  it  too  valuable  for  such  au 
external  exposure,  placed  it,  with 
some  chefs-d 'oeuvres  of  the  sister  art, 
in  an  inner  gallery,  where  its 
tined  site  still  remains  unoccupied. 
The  following  is  Mr  Memos'  ac¬ 
count  and  criticism  of  the  piece : 

In  ibis  group  the  figures  are  of  lh«  na¬ 
tural  sixe,  aird  naked,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mantle,  one  corner  of  which  i» 
brought  round  the  loins  of  Daedalus 
while  the  rest  falling  behind .  in  largo 
noasses,  serves  as  a  mutual  support.  They 
aro  preparing  for  their  ad veoturous  jour¬ 
ney.  The  father  is  represented  in  an  act  of 
adapting  to  Uve  shoulders  of  hi#  aoo  the 
fatal  pinions,  which  be  vainly  hopo^ 
would  waft  him  safely  friMn  Cretan  bon¬ 
dage.  Icarus,  aa  if  assisui^  bolds  in  bi> 
right  hand  itorl  of  Uic  materials;  but 
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chieiiy  cngagctl  in  watching  the  ii«>n  is  agreeable  and  judicious.  Tlie 
r^„,ress  of  the  work.,  w  Inch  he  regurds  skilful  inuiuicr  in  which  the  saliuiU  and 
with  ail  the  careless  unconcern  of  fearless  retiring  curves  of  the  adjacent  contours 
vouth.  These  ditlerent,  but  connected  are  made  to  correspond,  is  particularly  to 
aciwtMi,  have  thrown  both  into  attitudes  be  adinirexl.  This  is  accomplished  with- 
txtrvniely  natural  and  simple,  yet  ad*  out  the  least  appearance  of  art,  by  a  slight 
nutting  the  fullest  effects  of  contrast,  elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
Djttlalus  rests  on  the  right  lower  extre*  more  youthful  figure  is  placed;  an  ar- 
;:iitv ;  and  extending  behind  his  son  the  rangement  seemingly  rerjuired  by  the  0{ier* 
rielii  arm,  in  order  to  adjust  the  w  ing,  ations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
which,  With  the  left  hand  brought  for-  possessing  the  additional  advantage  of 
ward,  ho  is  affixing  w  ith  cord,  presents  agreeably  dividing  the  disparity  of  stature 
jii  front  hU  broad  and  muscular  frame,  in  the  father  and  son. 

The  UkIv  is  bent  gently  forwards,  but  So  striking  is  the  truth  of  representa- 
the  hoad  being  turned  tow'ards  his  son,  tion,  and  so  nearly  does  it  approach  to 
the  4i<ed  countenance,  deeply  marked  real  nature,  that  when  this  group  was  af* 
with  anxious  expression,  is  seen  in  pro-  lerwards  exhibited  in  the  residence  of  the 
tile.  Icarus,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  Venetian  Ambassador  at  Home,  many, 
i.iwards  his  father,  a  side-view  only  of  w’ho  were  themselves  artists,  suspected 
liishlonJer  and  buoyant  form  is  ex])osed.  the  original  statues  to  have  been  copied 
Tkc  Ik  ad,  indeetl,  lieing  bent  w  ith  a  from  models  executed  by  actual  applica- 
^Taccful  inclination,  and  the  looks  direct-  tion  of  the  soft  material  to  the  living 
I J  to  the  right  shoulder,  the  motion  has  form.  It  apfieared  impossible.**  says  a 
turned  the  chest  more  in  front,  while  it  writer,  speaking  of  this  very  w'ork,  that 
lull)  exhibits  the  sweet  and  placid  coun-  the  chisel  could  have  so  happily  suriirised 
uiiiince.  those  fugitive  ellects  and  movements. 

In  the  present  group,  the  excellences  which  for  a  long  time  had  ceased  to  ap- 
and  the  defects  of  Canova’s  early  manner  jx'ar  in  the  |ierformances  of  modem  sculp- 
arc  displayed  in  striking  lights.  The  lure,  comjKwed  from  memory,  without 
lurmer  consist  in  simplicity  of  style,  and  any  regard  to  the  careful  imitation  of  the 
m  the  most  faithful  iinilatiun  of  nature,—  natural.** 

licauiies  essential  to  j^rfection,  and  for  This  fidelity,  however,  is  not  accompa- 
liic  absence  of  w  hich  nothing  can  corapen-  nied  with  selection,  nor  ennobled  by  iina- 
sate,— VI  hile  the  latter  are  to  lie  consider-  gination.  The  forms,  though  exijuisite 
ol,  nut  so  much  absolute  blemishes,  as  in-  examples  of  mechanical  science,  are  such 
dkations  of  only  relative  proficiency  in  a  as  common  nature  readily  aflbrds.  In  tlie 
tiiudc  of  study  of  which  such  deficiencies  figure  of  Dtedalus  there  is  even  a  degree 
ore,  at  a  certain  stage,  the  necessary  con-  of  vulgarity.  The  head  in  particul^  is 

^■<iutnrc's.  This  method,  however,  pre-  exactly  such  as  the  living  m^el  may  be 

j<iiu.*d  the  sole  means  of  rescuing  the  art  supposed  to  have  presented;  and  its  ani- 
;roin  its  then  wretched  condition,  and  of  mated  prototy[)e  might  easily  have  been 
laising  it  to  that  state  of  purity  and  ele-  found  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  canals  of 

by  which  it  is  now  distinguished.  Venice.  If  the  form  of  Icarus  appear 

ihe  characteristic  failing  is  a  want  of  superior,  it  is  chiefly  because  youth  is  na- 
ucvuiiaii ;  and  the  desire  of  preserving  turaliy  more  beautiful  than  age.  There 
citreine  simplicity  in  the  grouping,  in  is  here,  likewise,  the  same  faithful  imita- 
lorms,  and  in  the  attitudes,  has  pro-  tion,  b^t  no  attempt  to  elevate  nature,  or 
an  effect  approaching  to  iwvcrty  to  refine  character. 

CTinstraint.  These  faults  are  more 

^nspicuous  in  the  figure  and  position  of  A  new  era  in  the  life  of  Canova 
ajdalus,  whose  lower  extremities,  from  now  commences  with  his  visit  to 
jie  manner  in  which  they  are  disi)ost*d,  Rome.  The  state  of  sculpture  in 
Hnjr  developed,  that  capital,  at  the  (late  of  his  arrival. 

*5'®  “  "0‘'"»‘“nta.  wretched.  The  name  of  our 

'•  own  is  the  only  one  which 

left  arm  a„d  stands  out  among  the  crowd  of  mar- 

‘T*  Wo-cutters  who  then  filled  the  studK 
ofRomc.  m  consequence  ..f  hum, 
in  finnne,,  ara  Zeision  of  ratline  ttoductions  from  the  Fallen  family. 
Of  his  father,  his  figure  ia  more  Canova  was  hospitably  received  by 
and  excites  greater  interest  in  Cavalierc  ZuluDi,  the  Vcnetiau 

When  the  two  figures,  Ambasbador  at  Uie  Paj^l.Cowt. 
«wc  ctmthdered  m  ickition  to  the  Having  discharged  the  iuiinediatc 
effKi  of  the  group,  ^  their  disixisi-  diuieft  of  hoHUUUty>  ZuUaiii'i 


tion  is  agrc(.‘ablc  and  judicious.  Tlie 
skilful  inuiuier  in  which  the  saliant  and 
retiring  curves  of  the  adjacent  contours 
are  made  to  correspond,  is  particularly  to 
be  admired.  This  is  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  least  appearance  of  art,  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
more  youthful  figure  is  placed ;  on  ar¬ 
rangement  seemingly  rcfiuired  by  the  0{ier- 
ations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
possessing  the  additional  advantage  of 
agreeably  dividing  the  disparity  of  stature 
in  the  father  and  son. 

So  striking  is  the  truth  of  representa¬ 
tion,  and  so  nearly  does  it  approach  to 
real  nature,  that  when  this  group  was  af¬ 
terwards  exhibited  in  the  residence  of  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  at  Home,  many, 
W’ho  were  themselves  artists,  suspected 
the  original  statues  to  have  been  copied 
from  models  executed  by  actual  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  soft  material  to  the  living 
form.  “  It  api>eared  impossible,**  says  a 
writer,  speaking  of  this  very  w'ork,  that 
the  chisel  could  have  so  happily  suriirised 
those  fugitive  ellects  and  movements, 
which  for  a  long  time  had  ceased  to  ap- 
jioar  in  the  |ierformances  of  modem  sculp¬ 
ture,  comiKwed  from  memory,  without 
any  regard  to  the  careful  imitation  of  the 
natural.** 

This  fidelity,  however,  is  not  accompa¬ 
nied  with  selection,  nor  ennobled  by  ima¬ 
gination.  The  forms,  though  exiiuisite 
examples  of  mechanical  science,  are  such 
as  common  nature  readily  aflbrds.  In  tlie 
figure  of  Daedalus  there  is  even  a  degree 
of  vulgarity.  The  head  in  particular  is 
exactly  such  as  the  living  model  may  be 
supposed  to  have  presented ;  and  its  ani¬ 
mated  prototyiie  might  easily  have  been 
found  in  the  streets,  or  on  the  canals  of 
Venice.  If  the  form  of  Icarus  appear 
superior,  it  is  chiefly  because  youth  is  na¬ 
turally  more  beautiful  than  age.  There 
is  here,  likewise,  the  same  faithful  imita¬ 
tion,  but  no  attempt  to  elevate  nature,  or 
to  refine  character. 

A  new  era  in  the  life  of  Canova 
now  commences  with  his  visit  to 
Rome.  The  state  of  sculpture  in 
that  capital,  at  the  date  of  his  arrival, 
was  wretched.  The  name  of  otrr 
own  Flaxman  is  the  only  one  which 
stands  out  among  the  crowd  of  mar¬ 
ble-cutters  who  then  filled  the  studli 
of  Rome.  I  n  consequence  of  his  in¬ 
troductions  from  the  Falieri  family, 
Canova  was  hospitably  received  oy 
the  Cavaliere  Zuliaoi,  the  Vcnetiau 
Anibasbador  at  Uie  Papal ,  Court. 
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cafe  was  to  caujic  the  moJcl  of  DtP- 
<1alus  and  Icarus  to  be  transmitted 
from  Venice.  As  soon  as  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  in  Home,  the  most  celebrated 
artists  and  connoisseurs  were  invited 
to  meet  in  the  Venetian  Palace,  in 
order  to  examine  a  new  work  of  art. 
Auiong  the  number  were  Volpato  the 
ciigraver*  Uattoni  the  painter,  C'adef, 
or  Schatlow,  the  sculptor,  (iavin  11a- 
toilton  the  painter,  whose  work, 
“  Schola  Italica*  Picture,"  was  llien 
much  read  and  admirenl ;  the  Abbate 
Puccini,  so  justly  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  and  taste,  with  many 
others,  who  usually  attended  the 
h  ariRHl  and  elegant  assemblies  of  the 
Ambassador. 

The  trepidation  with  which  Cnnova 
arcompanictl  these  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  to  the  ajiartmcnt  where  stood  his 
last  performance, — that  on  which  his 
prcficnt,  and  now,  in  some  measure,  his 
future  fame  depended, — may  easily  be  im- 
ugii»«l.  “  Before  we  proceed  to  the  cx- 
nniinution  of  the  work,**  said  the  Ambas¬ 
sador,  addressing  his  friends,  “  |x.nnit 
me,  (ionilemen,  to  introduce  the  artist,** 
prescTiting  Antonio  at  the  same  time,  who 
till  then  had  only  been  noticc*d  as  a  guest. 
l*Uiccd  around  the  group,  each  surveying 
it  with  the  strictest  scrutiny,  a  deep 
silence  prevailed  among  the  dilFcrent 
nwmhers  of  the  company.  What  trying 
moments  were  these  to  the  feelings  of  its 
author  !  No  one  could  venture  directly  to 
condemn,  where  correctncaa  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  fidelity  in  the  imitation  of  na¬ 
ture,  were  so  conspicuous  ;  yet  each  itas 
averse  to  hazru'd  the  first  opinion  on  a 
style  so  difVerent  from  that  of  existing 
art ;  the  simple  iKMutles  of  which,  as 
c»»mjvircd  with  the  uil'ccted  and  ostenUi- 
tious  manner  then  prevailing,  seemed  to 
^smler  on  ]H)verty  of  efl’ect  and  timidity 
■  of  hand  ; — every  one  appinired  anxious  ra¬ 
ther  to  learn  the  sentimenU  of  the  others, 
than  to  express  his  ow  n.  At  length  lla- 
tniltun  advanced,  and  cordially  embracing 
the  trembling  artist,  congratulated  him  on 
the  s|Kviincnof  talent  then  exhilatod,  and 
on  the  methoiis  of  study  which  it  was 
thence  evident  he  had  pursued  ;  advising 
him  strenuously  to  prosecute  the  same 
course  of  constantly  referring  to  nature, 
but  recommending,  in  addition,  an  assi¬ 
duous  and  careful  attention  to  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  antujuity.  The  sultscrjuont  ap¬ 
plauses  of  all  ()rcscnt  fully  justified  the 
iwalsca  thus  bcstowctl.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  as  already  mentioned,  that  even 
artists  were  deccired  by  the  exquisite 
imitation  of  nature  in  the  modal,  imagin¬ 


ing  It  to  have  been  originally  taken  frooi 
the  living  form. 

The  high  opinion  of  the  talents  of 
(’anova,  which  this  performance  had 
excitetl,  induced  his  new  patron  to 
comply  with  the  wish  C’anova  had 
long  cherished  in  secret,  and  non- 
first  ventured  to  express,  of  under¬ 
taking  some  group  on  a  heroic  sub¬ 
ject,  in  marble.  The  choice  of  the 
subject  was  left  to  the  artist»  and  the 
design  which  he  selected  was  Tlu- 
seus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur.  Ou 
this  performance  he  lal)ourcd  with 
assiduous,  but  conccaleil  industry, 
no  ]>i‘rson  being  admitted  into  the 
apartment  he  occupied,  and  the 
Ambassador  alone  being  acquainu-d 
with  the  subject  of  his  studies.  At 
last  tile  group  was  finished. 

On  this  occasion,  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  surprise  and  eclat  of  its  flr^t 
exhibition,  an  entertainment  was  given 
by  the  Wmetian  Ambassador  to  the  niiM 
celebrated  artists,  men  of  letters,  and 
other  distinguished  characters  then  in 
Home.  No  previous  intimation  of  a  work 
thus  carefully  concealed  had  yet  transpir. 
ed  ;  a  model  of  the  head  of  his  victorious 
hero,  purposely  prepared  by  the  artist, 
and  placed  in  the  aiKirtmenls  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  guests,  was  the  tirst 
announcement  of  the  new  production. 
This  beautiful  and  novel  object,  in  such 
an  assembly,  naturally  attracted  universal 
attention  ;  acd  the  whole  company  by 
degrees  had  collected  around  it.  Various 
were  tlie  opinions  on  its  Ibrms— its  ex¬ 
pression— its  subject ;  and  keen  were  the 
disputes  to  which  it  gave  rise.  All  were 
agreed  that  the  cast  must  have  been  taken 
from  a  work  of  Grecian  sculpture,  and  (f 
great  merit ;  but  they  were  divided  on 
what  it  represented,  and  where  the  ori¬ 
ginal  was  to  be  found.  Some  artirmed 
that  they  had  seen  it  in  such  a  collection ; 
—some  said  it  was  in  a  dilFcrent  gallery ; 
— part  m;untaincd  that  such  a  personage 
of  antiquity  w-as  puurtrayod others  a.«- 
scrt«l  a  contrary  statement ;— in  short, 
the  acknowledged  beauty  of  the  piece  was 
the  only  common  sentiment  which  exf** 
ricnced  no  opposition.  Seizing  the  1^" 
|x;r  occasion,  when  he  perceived  even 
oi>e  to  be  thus  deeply  interested  in  the  af¬ 
fair,  “  Ebbcnc^'*  said  the  Ambassador, 
“  andiamo  a  trd/  rnc  VoripiMlf ; 

Come,  let  us  terminate  these  dispute;', 
by  going  to  see  the  originaL”  All  werv 
astonished.  What !  the  antique,  tbou* 
which  90  many  conjectures  had  just  be<^ 
nuule,  in  the  pussetnion  of  their  host !  b 
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hardly  cpedibki;  and  they  eagerly 
followed  to  where  Canova’s  Thesous,  vic- 
tonou>  over  his  cruel  foe,  in  all  the  bright- 
of  recent  finish,  and  placed  to  tho 
ndvantage,  was  disclosed  to  view. 
The  etl’ccts  pnkluced  by  this  unexpected 
jicht  it  is  imix)8sible  to  describe.  Every 
kvling  was  absorbed  in  surprise,  delight, 
and  admiration.  The  work  was  univer¬ 
sally  jsronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ja-rfivt  which  Home  had  beheld  for  ages  ; 
and  urti>ts,  who  afterwards  pursued  the 
.>culptur  with  the  envious  malice  of  infe¬ 
riority,  were  now'  silent,  or  hurried  away 
l»v  the  unrestrained  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment. 

To  the  end  of  life,  (mjine  dclhi  vicmn.. 
ui,)  savs  one  of  his  friends,  Canova  re¬ 
tained  a  fearful  recoMection  of  his  feelings 
nt  this  time ;  and  was  often  heard  to  say, 
that  death  itself  could  not  be  more  terri- 
lile  than  the  mental  sufierings  which  he 
ciuiurid  while  the  earlier  of  these  occur¬ 
rences  were  (Kissing.  When  such  are  the 
trembling  sensibilities  of  genius,  how 
■.Teal  may  be  the  evils  indicted  by  un¬ 
thinking  or  injudicious  criticism  !  They 
may  extinguish  for  ever  the  flame  of  ge¬ 


nuine  in8piratk>n,>..laceratc  llio  bostmi 
which  glows  with  the  noblest  and  tlw 
!)est  of  sentiments,.— or  diish  with  irreme¬ 
diable  sorrow'  a  life  which  might  have 
diffused  knowledge  and  ha()piness.  Let 
him,  tlien,  who  (iresumcs  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  productions  of  talent,  Ik; 
careful  that  the  opinions  which  he  deli¬ 
vers  l)c  matured  by  reflection,  and  dic¬ 
tated  hy  truth  :  he  has  arrogated  to  him¬ 
self  an  awful  resjyonsibility,  under  which 
the  iml>ecile  and  the  corru()t  must  sink  in 
disgrace  or  infamy. 

This  great  work  established  tho 
character  of  Canova.  lie  was  iin- 
mediately  selected  to  execute  tho 
monument  about  to  be  erected  to 
Clement  X1V\  ((ianganclli)  ;  aiul 
in  his  twenty-filth  year  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  idea  of  returning  to  Venice, 
and  opened  that  Studio  iu  the  Strada 
llabbuina,  which  so  long  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  jirincipal  ornaments 
of  Italy,  and  the  daily  resort  of  tho 
most  enlightened  of  every  nation  iu 
Europe. 


CTo  he  concluihd  in  ovr  next.) 


iHal'dibfan  Boat, 

“  The  Maldivian  Islanders  annually  send  adrift  a  Ixiat,  at  the  mercy  of  winds  anti 
waves,  loaded  with  (verfumes,  flow  ers,  and  odoriferous  wood,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Sitirit  whom  they  call  King  of  the  . Sea.” 


Launch  ye  the  bark  on  the  sunny  shore. 

But  bring  nor  helm,  nor  sail,  nor  oar  ; 

It  must  l^und  alone  o’er  the  summer  tide. 

Not  a  hand  to  steer,  not  a  sail  to  guide ; 

'Lhe  (vcopled  coast  it  must  leave  ^diind, 

And  be  borne  away  by  the  viewless  wrind  ; 

It  must  go,  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  free, 

A  gift  for  the  King  of  the  dark- blue  sea  ! 

Launch  ye  the  bark,  and  bring  rich  flowers 
From  your  lemon  groves  and  Acacian  bowers  ; 

Bring  yc  the  roses  that  bloom  all  the  year. 

Fair  as  the  roses  of  happy  Cashmere ; 

Bring  ye  the  lily  and  lotus  that  grow 
^V^here  the  loveliest  streams  of  Maldivia  flow  ; 

Bring  ye  the  buds  of  the  amra  tree, 

They  are  gifts  for  the  King  of  the  dark-blue  sea ! 

^lli !  the  vessel  is  sacred,  fling  o’er  it  soft  showers 
Ilf  sandal,  and  basil,  and  amaranth  flow'ers, 

For  though  gay  are  the  garlands  of  famed  Candabar, 

Yet  ours  are  more  gay,  more  luxuriant  by  far  ; 

-^ud  though  rich  are  the  i>crfurac8  of  bright  Bandcinecr, 

y  et  perfumes  as  rich,  as  enchanting  are  here  ;  . 

1  hey  liave  lured  from  far  meadows  the  damsel  and  bee,  .  .  i- 
But  tlieir  dews  aud  their  honeys  must  float  o'er  the  sea. .  ft  > 
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lirin^  (ruitii  tocH-n{x.*  fruitE— such  ns  Malay  might  bvast, 

Such  as  smile  in  gay  bloom  on  tlie  IntUan  coast ; 
ltra|)e8,  like  the  gravies  of  <'asbin — and  plantains, 

From  tlie  ganlens  of  Caubul,  or  Kockara'a  nlains  ; 

And  applet,  all  golden,  *moiig  leaves  of  fresh  green ; 

'rhe  date,  the  pomegranate,  and  rich  mangustcen  ; 

And  the  orange  and  cherry  from  sunny  Cobht‘e, 

'riiey  arc  gifts — welcome  gifts — for  the  King  of  tlie  sea  ! 

Now  launch  yc  the  bark,  let  it  wander  away, 

W  itli  its  fruits,  and  its  incense,  ami  fi'stoons  so  gay  ; 

Let  it  wander  away  to  the  cast  or  the  west, 

W  here  the  day-god  awakes,  or  rc|x)sc8  in  rest ; 

'I'he  nymphs  of  the  deep  will  s{)ort  round  it,  and  sing 
Iliad  songs  as  they  bear  it,  in  joy,  to  their  King ; 

'I'hen  launch  ye  the  bark,  for  as  ocean’s  waves  free. 

It  must  tloat  to  the  Spirit  who  reigns  o’er  the  sea  ! 

H.G.B. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  Tilt 

CHUilCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

No.  IX. 


Tilt  Ninth  Otncral  Assembly  was 
held  at  Kdinburph,  in  the  “  Over 
'I'ulhuiih,"  on  tlie  y^th  December 
'Ihe  exhortation  and  invo- 
eation  having  been  made  by  Knox, 
some  additional  regulations  were  pas- 
sctl  for  conducting  the  business  of 
ihc  (’ourt.  At  some  of  their  former 
meetings,  a  Moderator  bad  Ix'en  ap- 
iwinted,  and  this  arrangement  seisms 
to  have  proved  very  convenient ;  for 
in  this  Assembly  a  formal  motion 
was  made  to  continue  the  office. 
“  For  eschewing  of  confusion,  and 
that  every  brother  sould  speake  in 
his  awin  roume,  with  inodestie,  it 
was  thoght  gotnl  that  ane  Modera- 
ter  sould  be  appointil.**  'Fbc  office 
was,  in  this  Asseinblv,  conferred 
u)K)n  John  Krskine  of  l)un,  Super- 
inu'iidaut  of  Angus  and  Mearns, 
who  had  meriUtl  every  mark  of  ho¬ 
nour  which  the  ('hurch  could  con¬ 
fer.  He  was  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
IiouHC,  and  had  all  the  education 
which  Scotland  could  afford,  and 
also  the  benefit  of  foreign  study.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to 
introduce  the  teaching  of  Greek  in 
Scotland,  ami  seems  to  have  been 
very  early  conrinced  of  the  errors  of 
l*owy.  His  house  was  the  hospi- 
laWe  resort  of  many  of  the  first 
Keformers.  Wishart  is  said  to 
have  dispensed  the  sacrament  of  the 
sup|HT  at  Ihinn  in  154t.  Willock 
used  to  ooiuc  from  Eiabdco  to  Lhiu- 


dec ;  and  a  great  familiarity  was 
contracted  between  him  and  Krskine. 
Knox  visited  him  more  than  once. 
In  1555  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  taught  the  doctrines  of  the 
Keforiuation  privately.  In  155H 
he  is  inentiomd  as  exhorting  pub- 
licly.  In  the  First  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  he  was  reckoned  qualified  to 
minister,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
jxiinted  Superin tendant  of  Angus 
and  Mearns.  The  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  of  this  good  man,  till  his  death 
in  1591 ,  is  very  much  identified  with 
the  history  of  the  f'liurch.  On  the 
present  occasion,  his  election  as  Mo¬ 
derator  was  unanimous  on  the  part 
of  the  Assembly,  and  the  office  seems 
to  have  been  readily  acccptt^l  by 
himself.  Hesidca  the  appointment 
of  a  Moilerator,  the  busi  01*88  of  the 
Assembly  must  have  been  still  far¬ 
ther  facilitated  by  the  following  re¬ 
gulation  : 

“  Ordainit,  that  no  question  be 
proponeit  be  any  brother  unto  the 
tyme  the  affairies  of  the  Kirk,  and 
on! our  thereof,  be  first  treat  it  and 
endit ;  and  thereafter,  if  any  brother 
have  a  question  wortbie  to  be  pro- 
poneit,  that  the  saroen  be  put  in 
wryte  and  pnesentit ;  and  if  the  sa- 
men  require*  hastie  resolution,  U 
sal  be  decydit  in  this  present  Asstm- 
blic  befor  the  end  tlnreof:  utber- 
wayes,  the  decisioun  of  the  samen  sal 
be  referrit  to  every  anc*  of  th« 


iK-rintcndants  within  whasc  bounils 
•Ik?  question  is  proponcit ,  aiul  they, 
iind  every  ane  of  them,  with  ane  cer- 
uine  number  of  the  Ministers,  as 
,hev  sail  think  raeitt  to  appoint  for 
assisting,  to  hear  tlie  reasoning  of 
the  saul  questions,  and  thereafter 
iluir  reasons  to  be  put  in  wryte, 
,tfirmative  or  ni‘gative,  quhills  every 
.i„e  t»t’  them  sail  report  to  the  nixt 

Asst-mblie.’' 

From  this,  and  from  various  other 
ntulations,  it  is  plain  that  any 
wliich  Sn|>erintendants  had, 
above  ordinary  Ministers,  arose  not 
fro’ii  the  jviuliar  nature  of  their 
otiice,  but  was  derived  from  the 
Assembly,  and  was  subject  to  the 
controul  and  review  of  that  (’ourt. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Lortls  of 
the  secret  (’ouncil  had  not  come  to 
this  Assembly,  for  mention  is  made 
of  a  deputation  being  sent  to  request 
their  prt'scnce  and  aid.  In  the  trial 
of  bujierintendants  and  Commission¬ 
ers,  “  it  was  proponed  by  some  of 
the  brethren,  that  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Cialloway  and  Orknay  sould 
be  demanded,  whether  in  their  con¬ 
science's  they  judged  that  they  might 
both  dewlie  use  the  office  of  a  Su- 
|»eriniciidant  and  the  office  of  a  Lord 
of  the  Session  and  Collcdge  of  Jus¬ 
tice."  The  question,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  pressed. 

The  articles  presented  by  this  As¬ 
sembly  to  the  Queen  were  drawn 
up  in  the  First  Session,  and  required 
that  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  ilie  hearers  and  sayers  of  mass, 
and  also  upon  those  who,  in  various 
places,  such  as  Paisley,  Aberdeen, 
‘Nic.,  had  obstructed  the  preaching  of 
the  m)sjK‘l— that  Ministers  should  be 
assured  how  they  might  receive  their 
stipends,  and  obtain  possession  of 
their  manses  and  glebes — that  the 
Acts  concerning  the  reparation  of 
churches  should  be  put  in  force— 
that  Superintendants  should  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  districts  not  yet  provided 
*ith  them — and  that  her  Majesty 
vould  declare  how  she  meant  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  vacant  benefices. 

1q  the  Second  Session  it  was  or- 
'  'uwl,  that  the  same  persons  who 
ft  dominated  for  election  to 
In  of  Aberdeen, 

wceinber  1562,  should  now  again 

proposed  ;  and  the  Superiutend- 
01  Angus  and  Fife  were  ap« 
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pointed  to  see  ilie  person  who  should 
l)e  chosen  solemnly  inauguratetl  to 
the  office,  liecause  it  was  murmuretl 
that  ignorant  and  immoral  men  were 
admitted  as  Ministers,  Exborters,and 
lU?aders,  the  Superintendants  were 
appointed  to  make  trial  throughout 
their  several  districts.  A  spcH^ial 
commission  was  ordered  to  l>e  made 
out  for  every  one  of  them,  with 
power  to  susjvend  or  depose,  as  they 
might  see  cause ;  and  to  give  in  a 
written  report  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  next  Assembly.  In  order  still 
farther  to  remove  this  complaint,  it 
was  ordained,  “  That  everie  Minis¬ 
ter,  Exhortcr,  and  Header,  sail  have 
one  of  the  Psahne  Hookes  latelie 
printeil  in  Edinburgh,  and  use  the 
Order  contained  therein,  in  Prayers, 
Marriage,  and  Ministratiou  of  the 
Sacraments.’* 

The  order  adopted  in  prayer,  and 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments,  by  the  lleformers  in  Scot¬ 
land,  was  the  same  with  that  which 
was  used  by  the  English  CUiurch  at 
(ieneva.  From  the  notice  which  is 
here  taken  of  it,  it  is  probable  that 
an  addition  of  the  Hook  of  ('ominon 
Order,  including  the  Psalms,  (ami 
hence  called  **  l*salme  Hcx)k8,*’)  was 
printed  about  this  time  at  Edinburgh. 
Under  the  year  1565,  Herbert  and 
Ames  (p.  1 488)  set  down  the  following 
publication :  The  Forme  of  Pray¬ 

ers,  &c.,  used  ill  the  Englisli  Church 
at  Geneva,  approved  and  reccivetl  by 
the  Churcli  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh, 
by  Robert  Lekprerik,  1505.**  As  it  is 
not  likely  that  two  editions  would  be 
needed  so  soon  after  one  another,  it 
is  probable  that  the  notice  in  Her¬ 
bert  and  Ames  should  be  referred  to 
that  mentioned  in  the  minute  of  the 
Assembly.  The  writer  of  tliese 
sketches  has  not  met  with  any  copy 
of  the  Scottish  Psalm  Book  printed 
so  early  as  this,  but  later  editions 
are  not  uncommon.  They  usually 
contain  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
Order  of  electing  Ministers,  the  Form 
of  Excommunication,  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  Prayers,  the  Ministra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  the  Order 
of  Baptism,  the  Forms  of  Marriage, 
and  a  treatise  of  Fasting.  The 
Psalms  are  set  to  music,  and  the  ver¬ 
sion  made  use  of  is  chiefly  by  Stern- 
holdand  Hopkins.  The  fifty-seventh, 
fifty-ninthi  seventy-sixth,  eightieth, 
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lighty-finit,  iikI  eighty-thm!,  are 
aiicribeii  to  \fr  Robert  Puiit,  MiuUter 
of  St.  ('uthbert’s. 

J  n  this  Session  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  sustain  a  sentence  which 
hail  been  pronouucid,  bearing,  that  a 
promise  of  marriage  made  while  one 
of  tile  ])artie8  was  alrcatly  itiarrieil, 
aud  not  divorcetl,  slioidd  be  void. 
The  punishment  due  to  the  party 
making  promise',  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  was  remitted  to  future  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  the  Third  Session,  a  supplica¬ 
tion,  containing  diverse  petitions, 
was  presi'ntetl  in  the  name  of  the 
unfortunate  Raul  Methvin.  The 
Assembly,  as  was  formerly  noticei!, 
were  ready  to  receive  him  to  re]Knt- 
auce  ;  but  they  refused  to  comply 
with  bis  request,  that  the  particulars 
of  his  case  sliould  be  deleted  from 
tlieir  records.  Witli  regard  to  his 
rc>admission  to  the  ministry  in  Scot¬ 
land,  it  was  judgeil  inexpedient,  till 
the  memory  of  his  otfence  should 
become  more  obscure,  and  till  some 
particular  Church  should  request 
his  st'rvices.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  signitied  to  him,  that  his  en¬ 
tering  u(>on  the  duties  of  the  minis¬ 
try  in  Kngland,  while  he  was  under 
siiitence  of  excommunication,  had 
grievously  oftended  the  Assembly. 
Hut  he  was  given,  at  the  same  time. 


to  understand,  that  he  might  non 
return  witli  safety  to  Scotland,  nou 
withstanding  the  proclamation  Isu-lj 
issued  against  adulterers. 

“  Mr  Andrew  Johnstone,  coai- 
plaining  that  the  Judges  deputed  to 
tak*  cognition  of  the  Articles,  for 
which  his  brother,  Mr  Wm.  John¬ 
stone  was  condemned  be  the  Ropish 
Bishops,  would  not  proceed  to  de¬ 
claration,  whether  the  said  Articles 
war  repugnant  to  the  holie  Scriptmr. 
The  Asscmhlie  decerned  the  Articli  s 
not  to  be  hereticall,  so  that  a  gotllie 
interpretation  be  admitted  in  everv 
ane  of  them  ;  therefore  ordaine<l  the 
Judges  to  proceed  to  the  tinall  de¬ 
cision  of  the  said  action." 

Commissioners  were  appoinud  to 
take  cognition  of  the  mutual  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Magistrates  of  Cupitr, 
and  Mr  Robert  Montgomerie  tikir 
Minister,  upon  one  another.  Tlitir 
decision  was  to  be  in  readiness  to  bo 
prcsenteil  to  Knox,  who  had  receivtd 
a  commission  to  visit  the  cburclk's 
in  those  parts. 

Ministers  were  prohibited  from 
receiving  to  public  repentance  those 
who  had  relapsed  for  the  third  time 
into  any  heinous  sin.  Such  cases 
were  to  be  remitted  to  the  SupcriFi- 
tendants,  who  were  instructed  to  see 
that  such  offenders  gave  suitable 
satisfaction  to  the  Church. 


S'onnet. 


TO  EZILDA. 


Cone  !  gone  for  ever  ! — 'twas  a  glorious  dream. 

But  it  has  past ;  and  dimly,  faintly  now 
Around  roy  heart,  and  on  my  feverish  brow. 

The  flickering  rays  of  torturing  memory  gleam. 

How  beautiful,  how  bright,  fair  spirit,  wert  thou  ! 
My  madden'd  soul's  best,  dearest,  only  theme ; 

All  space  was  full  of  thee :  grove,  hill,  and  stream. 
The  cloud's  light  motion,  and  the  wild  w’ave's  How, 
All  spoke  of  thcr,  Ezilda!  and,  led  on 

By  tlic  dread  power  of  passion's  charmed  rod. 

For  thee,  enchantress!  1  forsook  my  Cod, 

And  hung  my  hopt's  around  thy' neck  alone  ! 

Yet  thou  nas  flung  them  off!  and  we  must  part': 

M  liat  but  an  early  grave  befits  a  broken  heart?  r- 


H.  G.B 
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WORKS  rREPAUING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Xo.  I.  apjKjar  in  February  of 
Annulosa  Javanica,  or  an  Attempt  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  Natural  Aflinities  and  Ana- 
if*?ic?ofthc  Insects  collected  in  Java,  by 
Thoinas  llorsfield,  INI.D.  t.L*  and  O.S. 
and  deposited  by  him  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Honourable  F.ast-India  Company. 
Bt  W.  S.  Maclcay,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

Cbarlo>  Brinsley  Sheridan,  Esq.  has  in 
the  jirc'S  a  Tnmslation  in  Verse  of  the 
Sings  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  Uomuic 
•uM  ;  in  i  vols.  By  M.  J.  Auricl.  With 
additions. 

The  author  of  Wine  and  Walnuts  has 
intlie  press  an  historical  novel  in  2  vols. — 
••  The  Twenty-ninth  of  May,  or  Rare 
Doings  at  the  Restoration.'* 

In  llie  ensuing  spring  u'ill  be  published 
the  sixth  quarto  volume  of  Dr  Lingard’s 
History  of  England,  which  will  contain 
the  reigns  of  Janies  I.  and  Charles  I. 

Viewsand  Illustrations  of  his  Majesty’s 
Palace  at  Brighton  ;  by  John  Nash,  Esq., 
Private  Architect  to  the  King,  &c.  &.C. 


Belsham’s  (Miss  E.)  Introductorv'  Ca¬ 
techism  to  Murray’s  Grammar,  ISmb. 

Common-Place  Book  of  Epigrams, 
and  Common- Place  Book  of  Anc^otes, 
24mo. 

Priestly’s  Lectures  on  History;  a  new 
edition,  including  all  the  additions  in  the 
Philadelphia  edition  :  also  numerous 
Notes,  Illustrations,  &c.  By  J.  T.  Butt, 
Esq.  Svo. 

The  Third  Part  of  Whitcr’s  Universal 
Etymological  Dictionary  is  nearly  reaiiy. 

Garry’s  Treatise  on  Perspective,  for 
the  use  of  Schools ;  16  engravings. 
12mo. 

Ilazlitt’s  select  Potts  of  Great  Britain, 
royal  Svo. 

Jones’s  Continuation  to  TIumc  and 
Smollett’s  England,  3  voL.  Svo. 

Principles  of  Modern  Horsemanship, 
for  Gentlemen  ;  SO  engravings.  Royal 
Svo. 

Principles  of  Modem  Horsemanship, 
for  Ladies ;  30  engravings.  Royal  Svo. 

Sale’s  Translation  of  Alkoran  of  Ma- 


^r.  By  the  Command  of  His  Majesty. 

Mr  Uo8C(h;’s  new  work,  entitled.  The 
lUilian  Novelists,  w  ill  soon  app>ear  in  4 
uils.  Hvo.  This  interesting  work  is  selcct- 
oi  from  the  most  approved  authors  in  that 
lar.guige,  from  the  earliest  {)eriod  dow  n 
i)  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
iirranged  in  an  Historical  and  Chronolo- 
pical  Series.  It  is  translated  from  the 
original  Italian,  and  is  accompanied  w  ith 
Ni'te.>,  Critical  and  Biographical. 

The  Present  State  of  the  Mines  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bntzil,  represented 
from  practical  knowledge,  and  illustrated 
hy  Kxtraets  from  popular  writers,  with 
^ote>  and  (iencral  Remarks  on  the  Oper¬ 
ation  of  Mining. 

A  Cuialogue  Raisonne  of  a  most  splen- 
( ellcction  of  Oil  Paintings  and  Mi- 
i-utures,  comprising  upw  ards  of  500  ar- 
hcltt,  is  now  prej.)aring  for  publication. 
The  lovers  of  the  arts  w  ill  soon  be  grati- 
y'd  by  the  appt'arance  of  a  Translation 
the  History  of  the  Life  and  Works  of 
•^phoel,  from  the  French  of  M.  Quatre- 
mtre  de  Quincy  ;  accompanied  by  copious 
^  lUons  in  the  form  of  Notes,  and  pre- 
^  I'd  by  a  History  of  the  Progress  of 
minting  in  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Cima- 
^  until  the  era  of  the  divine  Raphael. 

in  shortly  appear  concem- 

f  I  le  Astronomy  of  the  Egyptians,  par¬ 
ty  y*  to  the  celebrated  Cir- 

discovered  at  Denderah,  and 
I*ar*L  tobsequently  conveyed  to 
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hornet,  w’ith  several  hundred  Readings 
from  Savory;  Notes,  and  a  new  Index. 
Edited  by  Mr  Davenport.  2  vols.  Svo. 

In  an  elegant  foolscap  volume,  The 
Art  of  Beauty,  with  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  ;  by  Courbold  and  others, 

In  one  volume  12mo.  with  plates,  Prac¬ 
tical  Chemical  Mineralogy  ;  by  Frederick 
Joyce,  Operative  Chemist. 

F,  Valpy,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  is  collecting  and  arranging  in  a 
volume,  the  Fundamental  Words  of  the 
Greek  Language,  adapted  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Student  by  means  of  Derivations 
and  Derivatives,  Striking  Contexts,  and 
other  Associations. 

A  valuable  and  scientific  Work,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  original  of  Dr  Capjyadocc, 
of  Amsterdam,  a  converted  Jew,  will 
shortly  appear ;  which  combats,  with 
great  vigour,  the  generally-received  doc¬ 
trine  of  Vaccination. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  with  several 
coloured-plates,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Shells 
contained  in  the  Collection  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Tankervflle,  arranged  according 
to  the  Lamarckian  Conchological  System, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Characters  of 
such  Species  as  are  hitherto  undescribed  ; 
illustrated  with  a  few  Plates  of  some  of 
the  most  rare  and  interesting  Shells ;  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  style  in  which  those  of 
Messrs  Sowerby’s  “  Species  Conchylio- 
rum”  will  be  executed.  By  G.  B.  ^w- 
erby,  F.L.5. 

Tales  of  Fault  and  Feeling,  by  the  Au- 

Gg 
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U'orks  jrrciKtring  for  Publication* 


CFtb. 


Ihor  i)f  Zeal  an  J  rx|K'ricnce  ;  in  3  vols. 
12tno. 

The  l\»tkct  Annual  Repster  of  Ilis- 
torj’,  I’olitics,  Art»,  Science,  and  Liter¬ 
ature,  for  the  year  1825. 

An  elementary  book  in  German,  in 
Question  and  Answer,  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  a  literal  Key  at  the  back 
in  English,  for  alleviating  the  difficulty 
which  scholars  find  in  learning  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

Part  I.  (the  whole  to  be  included  in 
Ten  Parts)  of  u  Translation  of  the  Osse- 
mens  Fossiies  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  will 
be  published  on  the  1st  of  May  next. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Anspoch,  written  by  herscl^  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

Don  Estaban,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a 
Spaniard,  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

Martinis  Carpenters’,  Joiners’,  and 
Cabinet-Makers'  Practical  Guide.  Royal 
Hvo.  30  engravings. 

Sonnets,  and  other  Poems,  by  D.  L. 
Richardson. 

Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Ucfinement, 
3  vols. 

Michael  Kelly's  Memoirs  arc  nearly 
ready. 

A  Historv'  of  the  French  Revolution, 
accomjKinied  by  a  History  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1335;  by  A.  Theirs  and  Felix 
Robin  ;  and  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Thierry,  arc  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mr  Pennington’s  Former  Scenes  Re¬ 
newed  ;  or.  Notes,  Classical  and  Histori¬ 
cal,  taken  in  a  Jtnirney  into  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  C^rmany,  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  Holland,  may  be  shortly  ex¬ 
pected. 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelsohn,  the 
Jewish  Philosopher,  including  the  cele¬ 
brated  Correspondence  between  him  and 
J.  C.  Lavater  on  the  Christian  Religion, 
will  be  speedily  published. 

The  Minnesingers’  Garland,  or  Speci¬ 
mens  (selected  and  trarislated)  of  the 
Poetrv’  of  the  German  Minnesingers,  or 
Troutiadours,  of  the  TwelAh  and  Thir¬ 
teenth  Centuries,  is  announced. 

A  Manual  of  Classical  Biography,  by 
Joae|ih  William  Moss,  of  Magdalen  Col- 
letgr,  Oxford,  Ac.  will  shortly  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  First  Number  of  the  Dublin  Phi- 
loao{)hical  Journal  and  Scientific  Review 


wilt  be  published  on  the  1st  of  March 
1825,  and  will  be  continued  on  the  Ut 
days  of  March  and  November. 

Vol.  XIII.,  Part  I.,  of  the  Medico. 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  bv 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of 
London,  is  nearly  ready. 

A  Voyage  performed  in  the  Years  IS??. 
23-24  ;  containing  an  Examination  of  the 
Antarctic  Sea  to  the  74th  degree  of  la?i. 
tude ;  and  a  Visit  to  Terra  del  Kuego,  with 
a  particular  .Account  of  the  Inhabitants, 
by  James  Weddell,  Esq.,  is  announced. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Arch- 
deacon  Paley,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Paley, and 
many  Sermons,  not  before  published,  is 
announced. 

Vol.  VI.  of  the  personal  Narrative  of 
M.  de  Humboldt’s  Travels  in  the  Equi¬ 
noctial  Regions  of  the  New  Continent, 
during  the  years  1799-1804,  translated 
by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  is  nearly  read). 

Conversations  on  Geography  and  As. 
tronomy,  illustrated  with  plates,  wood- 
cuts,  Ac.,  1  vol.  12mo.,  are  announced. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works,  in  Prose,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet.  f>  vols.  8vr. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the  Cor¬ 
dilleras  of  the  Andes,  and  of  a  Residence 
in  Lima  and  other  Parts  of  Peru,  from 
May  1823  to  April  1824,  By  Robert 
Proctor,  Esq.  1  vol.  8vo. 

Lochandhu ;  a  Tale  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  3  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 

Roman  Nights,  or  Dialogues  at  the 
Tombs  of  the  Scipios.  From  the  lulian 
of  Verri.  2  vols.  foolscap  8vo. 

Legends  of  Galloway,  teing  a  Series  of 
Traditions  illustrative  of  its  Ancient  Hu- 
tory.  Customs,  Manners,  and  Local  Su¬ 
perstitions.  By  James  Dennisbon,  Eaq* 
8vo- 

Tales  of  my  Grandmother.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

A  Dictionarv'  of  Midwifery.  Compre¬ 
hending  the  Description  and  Manageinrri 
of  the  various  orders  of  Parturition,  and 
the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and  Method  of 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  By  Alexander  Hamilton,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.  and  F.A.S.E. 

A  new  edition  of  Brown’s  Logarithms 
is  in  the  press,  to  be  careAiIly  revised  and 
corrected  throughout 
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aghicultuiu:. 

The  Science  of  Agricukure  ;  compris¬ 
in’  A};ricultural  Chemistry,  the  Code  of 
A;ricJilurc,  ic.  Uy  Joseph  Hayward, 
Ax.  ^vo.  7  s.  • 

antiquities. 

Kusbroke’s  Encyclopaidia  of  Antiquities 
I'lunplele.  2  vols.  Ho.  X.6. 

mOGHAPHY. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
182t.  Hvo.  15s. 

A  Short  Extract  from  the  Life  of  Gen. 
Mina.  Sv’o.  5s. 

Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  or,  Contemporary 
Portraits.  Bvo.  1 2s. 

•Meinoires,  ou  Souvenirs  et  Anecdotes. 
Par  Ixf  Comte  de  Segur.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Berniers  .Momens  de  Napoleon.  Par 
Dr  Aiiummarchi.  2  vols.  8vo.  ill  u  Is. 

Gilbert's  Life  of  the  Rev.  E.  Williams. 
Svo.  14<s. 

Memoirs  of  Joseph  Fouche,  Duke  of 
Oirci.tn.  2  vols  8vo.  XMti4s. 

Narrative  of  Lord  Byron’s  Last  Jour- 
nn  to  Greece.  8vo.  123. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Lackingtun's  Catalogue  for  1825.  Part 
I.  U  6d. 

John  CuthclTs  Catalogue.  Part  II.  23. 
Uichard  Bayne's  Cheap  Catalogue  of 
Ancient  ui.d  Modern  Books.  8vu.  2s.  6d. 
BOMtSTlC  ECONOXIV  &  USEFUL  ARTS. 

llurridj^e's  Tanners*  Guide.  12tTio.  53. 
French  Domestic  Cookery.  12inu.  7s. 
B'‘  neslic  Duties ;  or.  Instructions  to 
Young  .Married  Ladies.  By  Mr  W. 
Parkes.  8vo.  1 23. 

DRAM.V. 

The  Fatal  Dowry.  By  PhiHp  Massen- 
per,  With  Alterations,  by  J.  R.  Planche. 

bvo.  3s. 

PDUCATIOK. 

i  askulus  Poeticus ;  or,  New  Classic 
lu  Latin  Heroic  Verse.  12mo.  4s. 
to  the  Portuguese  Language.  By 
h.  E.  dc  Lara,  liiuo.  2s.  6d. 

.Y  \  ocabulary  of  the  Greek  Roots.  By 
ilieRcv.U.  i*ovah,LL.D.  12mo.  4«.Cci. 
ll«irding’s  System  of  Stenography,  new 
12nio.  4s. 

^  ^"“‘^k’sSbort  Hand  Explained.  12mo. 
fine  ARTS. 

A  Sen«  of  Picturesque  Views  in  Lon- 
on  and  its  Environs.  Engraved  by  C. 
_  Ko.  1.  95.,  1*5.,  *05. 

‘ore  s  Monumental  Remains.  Part  II. 

PartT*  ^ 


The  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton.  Engrav¬ 
ed  by  Dubourg.  10s. 

HISTORY. 

Universal  Historical  Dictionary.  By 
George  Crubb,  A.M.  Part  I.  4to.  Os. 

The  History  of  England  during  the 
Reign  of  George  1 1 1.  By  W illiam  Jones. 
3  vols.  8 VO.  il.l«i4s. 

The  History  of  Greece ;  in  easy  Les¬ 
sons  for  Children,  By  E.  A.  Heiulcy. 
Half-bound.  2s, 

IVfemoirs  of  Napoleon ;  4tli  volume. 
8va.  14s. 

Remarkable  Events  in  the  History  of 
Man.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Abrege  de  I'llistoire  de  France.  Par 
M.  dcs  Carriercs.  Os.  Cd. 

Histoire  de  la  Revolution  dc  1G88  en 
Angleterre.  Par  M azure.  3  vols.  8vo. 
X*.  1  •' 1 1  iiOd. 

Stennacota  Anglicana ;  or,  the  Origin 
of  Nobility.  By  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.  4to. 
■C.3ii5s. 

LAW. 

Practical  and  Elementary  Abridgment 
of  Law  Cases,  from  IGfiOto  4th  Geo.  IV. 
By  Charles  Petersdortf,  Esq.  Vol.  |. 
Royal  8vo.  £.  1  u  1 1 » (id . 

Shep|)ard*s  Precedent  of  Precetients. 
By  W.  W.  Williams,  Esq.  8vo.  16s. 
Schrodee  on  Bail.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

Elements  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Bi)dy:  with  Remarks  on  Physiology, 
Pathol  >gy,  and  Surgery.  By  a1  Monro, 
M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  XMwlBs. 

Burnett's  Official  Report  on  Fever. 
8vo.  4s. 

Compendium  of  Theoretical  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Mulicine.  By  J*  Moius,  M.D. 
I2mo.  7s.  6d. 

Allan’s  Surgery.  Vol.  HI.  Part  I. 
8vo.  8s.  6d. 

An  Estimate  of  the  True  Value  of  Vac¬ 
cination,  as  a  Security  against  the  Small 
Pox.  By  T.  Greenhow,  M.P.  C.S.  28.  (id, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor,  Peregrine  Pro¬ 
teus.  With  Engravings.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
SVO.  JC.1ii78. 

Turf  Herald  for  1824,  12nio.  6s. 
Voice  from  India ;  in  Answer  to  the 
Reformers  of  England.  By  J.  B.  Seely. 
8vo.  78.‘ 

Locke’s  Common-Place  Book.  Bvo. 
8s.  6d. 

The  Star  in  the  East;  shewing  the 
Analogy  between  Freemasonry  and  the 
Christian  Religion.  By  George  Oliver. 
Foolscap  8vo.  5s.  6d. 
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I’be  Wc^t-Indiw  ns  tht-y  are. 

HicLvll.  Hvo.  bs.  6d. 

Trial  of  the  Ilcv.  Alexander  Fletcher, 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Sense.  Svo.  4<!*. 

The  Kust-Indiu  Rejpsltr  and  Directory 
for  containing  the  New  Or^niza- 
tion  of  the  Coni jiany’s  Military  Fstahlish- 
nient,  and  complete  Lists  of  each  De|>art- 
ment  of  the  Company’s  Ser\'ice  at  Home 
and  Ahmad ;  with  a  Variety  of  other 
useful  Information.  Corrected  up  to  the 
1st  of  .lanuary  from  the  Otficial  Ileturns 
at  the  Kast-India  House.  Price  Bs.  6d. 
sewed. 

Theatre  of  the  Crcckf.  1  vol.  17s.  6d. 
bound. 

Some  Account  of  the  late  Mr  Quinand, 
and  his  Discovery  of  Flint  Glass  for  Tele- 
sciijK’s.  Hvo.  Is.  <>d. 

Si^is  before  Death,  and  authenticated 
Apparitions,  in  One  Hundred  Narratives. 
By  Horace  Welby.  12mo.  6s. 

NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL. 
PHILOSOPHY. 

An  explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Aji- 
)iaratus  and  Instruments  employed  in  the 
Operations  of  Chemistry.  Hvo.  lUs. 

natural  history. 

The  Zoolt>gical  .Tournal.  No.  4-.  lOs. 
coloured  ;  7s.  6d.  plain.  , 

NOVELS. 

Emily  ;  n  Talc.  l?mo.  .'is. 
Employment  the  True  Source  of  Hap¬ 
piness.  1  ?mo.  3s. 

The  Mystery  Dcvelopctl.  By  Mr 
M‘Denvent.  3  vols.  I2mo.  16s.  6d. 

Castle  Hiircourt ;  or,  the  Days  of  King 
Bich.ird  III.  By  L.  F.  Winter,  Esq. 
3  vols.  12nio.  16s.  6d. 

Miriam  and  Ellinor.  IHmo.  3s. 
West  African  Sketches.  Foolscap  Bvo. 
4«.  6d. 

Rosalvina,  or  the  Demon  Dwarf. 
POETRY. 

P oems.  By  Thomas  .Maude.  Foolscap 
Hvow  6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Benson’s  Sermons,  Part  III.  fivo.  6s. 
Biblical  Cyclopaxlia.  2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 
Williamson’s  Reflections  on  Religion. 
2  vols.  Svo.  2s. 

Collins  on  Family  Prayer.  Hvo.  As. 
topography. 

Letters  from  the  Irish  Highlands.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Visitor’s  Guide  to  Leamington 
Spa.  J2aN>.  Ss.  6d. 

Daycr’s  Picturesque  Tour  in  Yorkshire, 
&c.  Royal  Svow  ISs. 

Clarke’s  History  of  the  Hundred  of 
W  antley.  itow  i.'.  1  «•  Is- 
Chronological  History  of  the  City  of 
Bristol.  By  .1.  Evans.  Svo.  lls.  *6d. 


Delineation  of  Gloucestcrslure,  or  Views 
of  the  Principal  Seats ;  by  J.  and  II.  S. 
Storcr.  Part  I.  4to.  (is. 


voyages  and  TRAVELS. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Mannersand  Custotrs 
of  Portugal  and  Lisbon,  made  during  a 
residence  in  1S2 1-2-3  By  Mariana  Bail- 
lie.  2  vols.  12mo.  L5s. 

An  Unsuccessful  Attempt  to  reach  Re¬ 
pulse  Bay,  l)v  Sir  Thomas  Rowe’s  Wel¬ 
come.  By  Captain  G.  F.  Lyon.  Hvo. 
l()s.  6d. 

The  Modern  Traveller.  5  vols.  ISmo, 
£.L.7..6d. 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critic;;! 
Journal.  No.  LXXXII.  Januaiy.  (is. 

The  Farmers’  Magazine :  A  Periodical 
Work  ;  exclusively  devoted  to  Agricul- 
turc  and  Rural  Atlairs.  No.  Cl.  Mon. 
day,  14th  February.  3s. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Proprietors 
and  Managers  of  Canals  and  NavigtiMe 
Rivers,  on  a  new’  method  for  Tracking 
and  Draw'ing  Vessels  by  a  Locomotive 
Engine-Boat,  with  much  greater  speed, 
and  at  less  than  one-third  of  the  present 
expense.  By  Thomas  Grahame,  F.sq., 
Glasgow.  2s.  6d. 

The  Scots  Mechanics’  Magazine,  and 
Journal  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Litera¬ 
ture.  Conducted  by  B.  Wallace,  A.  M., 
Glasgow.  No.  I.  Is.  To  be  conducted 
Monthly. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Scriptural  Au¬ 
thority,  Nature,  and  Uses  of  Infant  Bap¬ 
tism.  By  Ralph  Wiirdlaw,  D.  D.  12ir.o. 
3s.,  and  Hvo.  5s.  l)oards. 

Outlines  of  Education ;  or.  Remarks 
on  the  Development  of  Mind,  and  Im¬ 
provement  of  Manners.  By  William 
Mackenzie.  1 2mo.  5s.  boards. 

HinUs  for  the  consideration  of  the  Or¬ 
thodox  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
suggested  in  consequence  of  a  MiTtinp 
lately  held  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject 
of  Church  Patronage.  By  A  Prcsbvte- 
rian  Layman.  Is. 

A  lx?tter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Provost,  on  the  subject  of  the  Pro¬ 
posed  New  Streets  and  Approaches  to 
the  City.  By  A  Builder.  Is. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
in  Three  Parts.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Paxton,  Professor  of  Theology  to  the 
Associate  Synod,  and  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition, 
corrected,  and  greatly  enlarged.  3  ^*015. 
Hvo.  £.1i«16s.  boards. 

Sermons  on  Hearing  the  Word. 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Si- 
George’s  Church,  Edinburgh.  IHnw.  2^ 
boar^. 


\  Tr.\‘iti‘»e  on  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
n'.Jtive  to  the  l*i>or.  By  Alexander  Dan- 
!•%(}.  jun.,  Advocate.  Hvo.  os.  6d. 

.nKirJs. 

Soutish  Harmonies ;  a  select  collection 
oi  National  Airs,  arranged  as  Solos, 
Dads  or  Trios,  for  the  German  Klate 
,>r  Violin.  By  an  Amateur.  In  Tiiree 
fartv  It^^  ^d. 

Tne  True  State  of  the  Port  of  Leith  ; 
witii  some  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet, 
l>jl)!ijlK'  1  under  authority  of  the  Magis¬ 


Rv^i.sfer. — /V  irl^n  In t ell Igence. 


trates  and  Town -Council  of  the  City  U)f 
Kdinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  the  Docks 
there.  By  an  Inhabitant.  Is. 

Quadrilles,  from  Dcr  Kreischiitz,  A.c. ; 
as  danced  at  the  King's  Assembly,  27th 
January  1S2>,  and  arranged  for  the 
Piano-forte.  By  Nathaniel  (Jow.  Bs. 

Cases  Decided  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
from  1 2th  Novemher  to  10th  Decemher 
1824.  lle|>orted  by  Patrick  Shaw  and 
Alexander  Dunlop,  jun.,  lisquires,  Ad¬ 
vocates. 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 


EUBOPE. 

I'haxck — The  French  Chambers  bare 
not  yet  decided  on  any  of  the  pn»jects  of 
laua  submitted  to  their  cunsiderutiun.  It 
a;'|)ear.s  that  the  one  regarding  sacrilege 
has  fxeiied  considerable  interest  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  enactments  it  pro- 
pis-.'s  iue  particularly  severe.  Every 
overt  act  committed  voluntarily,  and 
uirou^h  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  reli¬ 
gion,  on  the  sacred  utensils  or  the  con- 
Kcrated  wafers,  is  declared  a  profana- 
Uoii ;  and,  according  to  subsequent  ar- 
tictcs,  these  oilences  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
paniMjcd  w  ith  death  ;  and  where  thecon- 
.''aratcil  waters  are  the  objects  of  “  hatred 
‘T  c.iuicmpt,”  the  punishment  of  jrarri- 
fihe  is  to  l)e  indicted,  that  is  to  say,  the 
•'■u.l'ertT  is  to  be  mutilated  before  he  is  put 
to  (llMlh. 

>PAiN'. — ,\n  additional  article  of  the 
huij  lor  the  military  occupation  of  Spain 
1. '  pul)iislied  in  the  French  pafx^rs. 

‘  *•'  a-most  like  the  {x>stscript  to  a  lady's 
lUUr— -the  most  important  article  in  the 
ention ;  for  by  it  the  number  of  the 
to  remain  is  fixed  at  well  nigh 
t>U),c  the  amount  of  w’hat  was  stated  in 
•te  treaty  as  at  first  published.  This 
“?U‘ar  additional  article  informs  us,  that 

r  Corunna,  Santona,  Sar- 

‘‘gCNsa,  Cardona,  and  Hostalrich,  are  to 

bri  French  troops,  and  a 

^  artillery  are  to  be 

dirterent  points  between  Vit- 
^  rench  frontier.  Instead  of 
the  K  !  *  considerable  addition  to 
trmi.-  droops  in  Spain  will  form  an 

»rc 

bowi  i^  "ords  of  the  articles  itself.  Spain, 
®tily  required  to  pay  for  the 

^tnicnaace  of  22,000. 

i^pain,  in  the  meantime, 
^ivarrp  dLturbed  state.  In 

I  particularly,  armed.  Guerillas 


openly  apjiear,  and  levy  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  in  name  of 
the  Constitution.  .  The  adjoining  pro¬ 
vinces  are  in  a  similar  state  of  confusion, 
and  the  muruuditig  ixirties  which  harass 
them  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  disband¬ 
ed  troops  of  the  Constitutionalists.  Trade 
is  much  impeded  by  these  proceedings, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  a  passage 
through  the  disturbed  districts  without  an 
escort.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
shores  of  the  I’eninsula  are  likewise  in¬ 
sulted  with  impunity.  Nothing  can 
equal  the  audacity  of  the  insurgent  Cor¬ 
sairs,  Algerines,  and  others,  armed  by 
the  rebels.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  arc 
so  infested,  that  Spanish  merchants*  sbiijs 
cannot  pass  from  one  sea  to  the  other 
without  being  exj>oscd  to  the  greatest 
dangers. 

Austria. — From  the  Dutch  and  Crus- 

sels  pajiers,  it  appears  that  Austria  is  a.s- 
suminganupiiearanccuf  military  activity. 
It  was  reported  at  Vienna  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  promotion  was  to  take  place  in  the 
army,  and  that  the  ofllcers  iiicluded  in  it 
would  be  sent  to  join  the  cordon  on  the 
Buckowina,  Transilvaniu,  and  the  Ban- 
net  of  Temeswar,  provinces  adjoining  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  Military  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  General  Langman  is  presi¬ 
dent,  was  continuing  its  delilierations  with 
great  activity,  relative  to  the  arming  and 
provisioning  of  the  fortresises.  The  criti¬ 
cal  situation  of  Turkey  may  induce  Aus¬ 
tria  to  arm,  as  a  measure  of  precaution, 
against  any  possible  designs  of  Russia. 
If  the  Turkish  empire  were  falling  to 
pieces,  Austria  would  no  doubt  put  in  a 
claim  for  a  share  of  the  prey  :  and  this 
claim,  it  is  naturally  supposed,  would  be 
best  supported  by  a  display  of  military 
force.  ,  Some  such  views  may  posaibly 
have  given  rise  to  her  present  policy.  At 
any  rate,  tlicrc  is  no  other  moveaicnl  in 
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23ft  HegUtcr,^Forei!^n  IntcUif(CHCc* 

the  |K))itical  world  to  which  it  can  bo  other  discontented  chiefs  who  have  i)ccti 

li.tced.  appiel.eiided  arc  Luindos,  Delie  Jhnn;, 

IIanoveb. — The  Hamburgh  palters  and  Zaiiiiis.  Mo  mention  is  made  u. 

of  the  2^n  ultimo  contain  a  lUyal  ordoi;-  these  advices  of  the  elder  Coli>coUujiu 

nance  issucti  by  his  Majesty,  for  reguiu*  Tatras  continues  to  be  closely  bluckadtil 

ting  the  church  at  Hanover,  by  which  the  by  land  and  sea.  The  defeat  of  ibruliuu 

several  protcss<>rs  of  the  Christian  faith  Pacha  is  siiid  to  have  taken  place  as  ful. 

arc  declared  to  enjoy  the  same  }K*rfect  lows  : — His  deet  was  drawn  by  a  stfat... 

e-quulity  of  civil  and  |X)liiical  rights ;  and  gem  from  the  bay  of  Maori,  when-  it 

all  notion  of  a  predominant  and  of  a  hud  taken  shelter,  attuckeil,  and  heaten 

merely  tolerated  church  is  entirely  abo-  by  Miuulis,  who  pursued  it  within  \kw 

hbhed.  of  Alexandria.  The  loss  of  the  Mahe). 

NAPLES.—The  French  jiapers  of  the  metans  is  stated  to  have  been  toiu>ider- 

loth  ult.  announce  the  death  of  the  King  able  ;  twelve  large  transjxirts  had  ainved 

of  Naples  and  Sicily,  Ferdinand  IV'.  w’ho  at  Najioli,  having  on  board  3001)  Mavk 

is  succeeded  by  his  son.  'I'his  is  nut  likely  suluiers,  disciplined  in  the  LuroiK'Uii  stvlc, 

to  give  rise  to  any  jxilitical  change.  The  and  400  Arabian  horses. 

present  occupant  of  the  throne,  it  is  true,  - 

is  one  w  ho  has  fought  in  the  cause  of  in-  ASIA. 

de|H.Muleiicc  ;  hut  he  is  now  become  a  East  IxDiES — By  the  Bombay  |)a. 
King,  which  will  probably  be  found  to  l>ers,  which  have  Ixfen  received  to  Uie 

alter  his  views  c»>nsiderably  ;  and  even  if  5ih  of  Sept.,  it  appears  that  ojMrations 

he  had  the  inclination  to  vindicate  the  against  the  Burmese  had  been  aluiv»M 

right  of  Naples  as  an  independent  king-  completely  suspended  by  the  wet  season, 

dom,  he  has  not  the  means.  In  conse<iuence  of  the  position  which  Co- 

Russia. —The  government  of  this  lonel  Innes  had  occupied  at  Jattrapore 
OMintry  still  jiersecutes  the  poor  Jews  in  proving  to  be  very  unhealthy,  the  force 
Poland.  It  apjiears  that  the  municipal  under  his  command  had  dropped  down 
Government  of  Warsaw  has  issued  an  the  river,  and  taken  up  quarters  for  the 
ordoiinance,  by  w  hich  all  Jews,  natives  remainder  of  the  wet  season  in  some 
as  well  as  foreigners,  are  forbidden  to  come  elevated  and  more  healthy  situations, 
to  the  capital,  and  settle  there.  Every  in  the  vicinity  oi  Budderpixir.  The  enc« 
Jew’  who  visits  the  capital  must  ask  at  my,  it  appears,  had  not  of  late  ven< 
the  gate  for  a  licence  to  sojourn,*’  for  tured  to  Lave  their  hills  and  fortresses  on 
which  he  must  })ay  twenty  Polish  groats  marauding  excuisiuiis,  as  they  had  for. 
for  one  day.  If  his  business  requires  him  mcriy  been  in  tlie  habit  of  doing.  Oui 
to  remain  at  Warsaw  more  than  one  day,  tnxips  are  represented  to  be  in  the  besi 
he  must  go  with  his  licence  to  the  Police-  |K>sbible  spirits,  and  to  complain  of  nt 
Ortice,  and  there appi)  fora  pnilungutioii.  privation,  except  that  of  being  kept  fnw 
Every  one  continuing  clandestinely,  to  the  enemy  by  the  constant  heavy  rains 
)Miy  two  rix-dollars  bne.  and  the  inundated  state  of  the  country. 

Greece. —  We  have  acct>unts  in  dif-  A  skirmish,  as  appears  by  letters  froir 
fertnt  journals  of  decided  naval  successes  Rhoj>alporc,  took  |>iace  on  the  24ih  o 
obtainvti  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Turks.  August  betw'cen  a  detachment  under  th* 
Frankfort  iwjwrs  mention  that  the  Flo-  command  of  Capt.  Dewaal,  and  the  ad 
rmtine  Gazette  gives  an  account  of  great  hcrents  of  the  Ex-Chief  of  Nursinghur 
rejoicings  at  Na}K>li  di  Romania,  on  ac-  in  w  hich  the  Ex-Chief  w’as  killed,  togc 
count  of  advantages  gained  over  the  Ot-  ther  with  eighty  of  his  followers;  ^hil 
toman  rlcct  in  the  sea  of  Candia.  Sul>-  on  our  side,  only  a  Subodar,  a  Havildzi 
sequent  advir.s,  in  the  Paris  pa]x^rs,  not  ai>d  six  Sepoys  were  wounded, 
only  announce  another  defeat  of  the  Tur-  - 

co-Egyptian  fleet  und.:r  Ibrahim  Pacha,  AFRICA, 

but,  what  is  of  still  greater  importance.  Dispatches,  dated  the  Ist  of  October 
they  communicate  the  intelligence,  that,  have  been  received  at  the  Colonial  Offic* 
ing  to  the  ciwrgy  and  judicious  mea-  from  Colonel  Grant,  at  Cape  Coa*»t  Cas 
^u^Qs  of  the  Greek  Government,  the  civil  tie.  The  Ashantees,  In  retiripp  ^ 
dissensions  which  unhappily  existed  have  laid  waste  the  country,  and  reduce 
been  pul  an  end  to,  and  the  principal  of-  many  of  our  native  allies  to  the  gre*^ 
fenders  have  suflered  the  punishipentdue  distress.  Colonel  Grant  was  under  th 
to  their  crimes.  Colimcl  Staicos,  who  necessity  of  supplying  them  with 
had  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  the  sions,  and  hod  obtained,  in  ftirtherant 
younger  Culocotroiii,  having  been  token,  of  that  object,*  a  consulerabte  quantity  < 
was  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  convicted  rice  from  Sierra  Leone.  TKe  gwrtfo 
of  high  tieason,  had  his  hand  struck  off,  was  auflkring  in  consequence  of  the  drj 
Olid  wn  immediatelv  executed.  The  neos  of  the  weather. 


Rt^istrr. — Parliamenlari/  IiUelli^ence.  23f> 

AMRHICA.  Peru. — The  only  intellif^ence  from 

r>MTF;n  States. — The  New  York  Peru  is  contained  in  a  Uoston  paiier, 
iicvTs  of  tlie  21st  necember  ^ve  the  which  gives  an  extract  of  a  private  letter, 
rc'-tilt  of  the  voles  in  the  election  of  a  sue-  dated  Callao,  June  15.  It  would  seem 
ffv^urioMr  Munroe,  the  President  of  from  what  this  letter  states,  that  the  S|)a- 
tie  I'ltitvd  States.  The  numbers  were —  nish  General  who  is  in  command  of  Callao 
IjcLmmi  9!>,  .‘\danis  84-,  Crawford  il,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  most  des|)erate 
('lav  Jo  The  three  highest  are  return-  measures  to  support  his  authority.  **■  Yes- 
t"  the  House  of  Hepresentatives.  terday,”  says  this  letter,  ‘‘Gen.  Htniel 
With  ri';:ard  to  the  decision  of  that  House  shot  145  men  and  two  lieutenants,  with 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  partizans  of  one  subaltern  officer,  for  a  reputed  inten- 
Adams  and  Jackson  appear  to  be  alike  tion  of  rebelling  ;  and  it  is  said  near  100 
sanumine  of  the  result  being  in  their  f.i-  are  implicated,  and  sentenced  to  the  same 
VI, ur.  VVhat  is  singular,  these  men  are  of 

The  House  of  Hepresentatives  have  that  regiment  which,  a  few  months  ago, 
ro>>’^*?d  a  bill,  granting  to  La  Fayette  delivered  the  fort  into  the  hands  of  the 
iiM.'OO  dollars  stock,  bearing  interest  at  Royalists.  The  manner  in  which  they 
MX  {K  r  cent.,  and  a  township  of  land  murdered  the  poor  blacks  is  horrible  even 
containing  21,000  acres.  This  provision  in  narration.  They  were  marched  to  the 
is  made  “  in  com|a?nsation  for  his  im-  sea-shore,  many  without  the  privilege  of 
ptrtant  services  and  ex|Knditure  during  a  bandage,  and  the  guard  ordered  so  close, 
the  American  Hevolution.”  that,  on  presenting  to  fire,  the  Iwyonets 

BrKN’os  Ayres _ The  Argus,  a  Due-  nearly  touched  their  foreheads  ;  then,  at 

ms  Ayres  paper,  has  been  received  to  an  audible  word  of  command,  a  volley  was 
the  Tth  of  November.  Affairs  in  this  discharged  at  their  heads  that  blexv  them 
extenjiive  country  seem  to  be  going  on  to  attiins,  and  even  set  fire  to  their  clothes, 
ttith  jK*rfecl  tranquillity  and  order.  A  from  the  proximity  of  the  muskets  to 
preparatory  meeting  of  the  representa-  their  bodies.  This  was  done  to  strike 
t'vis  of  the  province  had  been  held  on  fear  to  the  rest. — The  patriots  are  daily 
the  Ifth  October,  to  name  the  day  on  expected  from  the  mountains,  under  Ge- 
whi'h  the  installation  of  the  national  neral  .Miller,  about  3000  strong.  No- 
Ndy  should  take  place,  which  was  fix-  thing  certain  is  known  respecting  the 
cd  for  January  1,  1825.  Some  incur-  movements  of  Bolivar  and  Canterac. 
sims  had  been  made  on  the  Buenos  Ay-  There  are  only  a  few  hundred  trwps  in 
rrf  territory  by  the  savages,  which  it  was  Lima,  many  of  whom  are  militia.  The 
jocularly  anticifxited  would  furnish  argu-  inhabitants  are  much  alarmed,  and  droves 
ments  at  .Madrid  for  questioning  their  of  mules  are  constantly  flocking  down  to 
ind  pendence.  Callao,  with  baggage  from  the  city.” 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

House  of  Lords,  Feb,  3.— Parlia-  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  were  at 
nient  assembled  this  day,  for  the  dis-  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a  condition, 
patch  of  business ;  and  as  the  state  of  his  or  when  a  feeling  of  content  and  satis- 
Maje«ty’.s  health  was  not  such  as  render*  faction  was  more  widely  diffused  through- 
od  It  advisable  for  him  to  undergo  the  fa-  out  all  classes  of  the  British  people, 
tiyje  of  o(iening  the  Session  in  person,  “  It  is  no  small  addition  to  the  gratifi- 
tliv  Iloyal  S(K*ech  was  delivered  by  the  cation  of  His  Majesty  that  Ireland  is  par- 
Lords  Commissioners— the  Archbishop  ticipating  in  the  general  prosperity.  The 
?f.  ^**^^crbury,  and  Lords  Harrowby,  outrages,  for  the  suppression  of  which 
vstoioreland,  and  Shaftesbury.  extraordinary  powers  were  confided  to  His 

The  Lord  Chancellor  began  reading  Majesty,  have  so  far  ceased,  as  to  warrant 
wc  following  speech  in  the  House  of  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  those 
vcr«  at  half.past  two.  powers  in  most  of  the  districts  hitherto 

“  ‘Vy  L',r^  and  Gentlemen^ _ We  are  disturbed.  Industry  and  commercial  en- 

<^«ninanded  by  his  Majesty  to  express  to  terprise  are  extending  themselves  In  that 
y'Ai  ihe  gratification  which  his  Majesty  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  it  there* 
‘^nves  from  the  continuance  and  progret-  fore  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  asso- 
“'c  increase  of  that  public  prosperity,  up-  ciations  should  exist  in  Ireland,  which 
^  his  Majesty  congratulated  you  have  adopted  proceedings  Irreconcilable 
opening  of  the  last  Session  of  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and 
i  Tflere  never  was  a  period  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm  and  by  ex- 

history  of  this  country,  when  all  asperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the  . 
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jK*acc  of  sorioty,  and  to  retard  the  course 
of  national  improvement  His  Majesty  re¬ 
lics  upon  your  wisdom  to  consider,  with¬ 
out  delay,  the  means  of  applying  u  re- 
medy  to  this  evil.  His  ^ia)esty  further 
recommends  the  renewal  of  the  inquiries 
instituted  last  Session  into  the  state  of 
Ireland. 

“  His  Majesty  has  seen  with  repfret  the 
interruption  of  tranquillity  in  India,  by 
the  unprovoked  aggression  and  extrava¬ 
gant  pretensions  of  the  liurniese  (Jovern- 
inent,  which  rendered  hostile  ojierations 
against  that  State  unavoidable.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  tind,  that  none  of 
the  other  Native  Towers  have  manifested 
any  unfriendly  dis[X)sition,  and  that  the 
bravery  and  conduct  displayed  by  the 
forces  already  employed  against  the  ene¬ 
my,  utrord  the  most  favourable  prospect 
of  a  successful  termination  of  the  contest. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Co^tn^ 
f/iOMf, —  liis  Majesty  has  directed  us  to 
inform  you,  that  the  estimates  of  the  year 
will  Ik*  forthwith  laid  before  you. 

“  The  state  of  India,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  c(»nnectt.‘d  with  other  |>art8  of  His 
Majesty’s  foreign  jwssessions,  will  ren¬ 
der  some  augmentation  in  his  military 
establishment  indis|)ensable.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  has,  however,  the  sincere  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  believing,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  expense,  arising  out  of  this 
augmentation,  such  is  the  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  progressive  improvement  of 
the  revenue,  that  it  will  still  Ire  in  your 
power,  without  atleeting  public  credit,  to 
give  additional  faeilities  to  the  national 
industry,  and  to  make  a  further  reduction 
in  the  burthens  of  his  |K?oplc. 

“  yitj  lAnds  and  Gentlettu  n^ — His  Ma¬ 
jesty  eominunds  us  to  inform  you,  that 
Ilis  Majesty  continues  to  receive  from 
his  Allies,  and  generally  from  all  Princes 
and  States,  assurances  of  their  unabated 
desire  to  maintain  and  cultivate  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  peace  with  His  Majesty,  and  with 
each  other,  and  that  it  is  His  Majesty’s 
constant  endeavour  to  preserve  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity. 

‘‘  The  negociations  which  have  been 
fk)  long  carrictl  on,  through  His  Majesty’s 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  iKtwctn 
the  Kmjieror  of  Hussia  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  have  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
issue. 

His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you  copies  of  arrangements  which 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Denmark  and  Hanover,  for  im¬ 
proving  the  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  thoae  Slates  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

A  Treaty,  having  for  its  object  tlie 
more  eiftetuai  suppi^on  of  the  Slave 


Trade,  has  been  concluded  between  His 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Sweden  ;  a  copy 
of  w  hich  Treaty,  as  soon  as  the  ralifitu. 
tions  thereof  shall  have  l)een  exchanged, 
His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid  belore 
you. 

“  St)ine  difficulties  have  arisen  with 
re8|K?ct  to  the  ratification  of  the  Ireaty 
for  the  same  olyect,  w  hich  was  negotialwi 
last  year  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  difli- 
culties,  however.  His  Majesty  trusts,  will 
not  finally  im|K'de  the  conclusion  of  $u 
beneficial  an  arrangement. 

“  In  conformity  with  the  declarations 
which  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  His 
Majesty,  His  Majesty  has  taken  measures 
lor  confirming,  by  Treaties,  the  comnitr- 
cial  relations  already  subsisting  betuun 
this  Kingdom  and  those  countries  of 
America  which  ap|K‘ared  to  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  separation  from  S|)uin.  So 
soon  as  these  Treaties  shall  be  complete, 
His  Majesty  will  direct  copies  of  them  lo 
be  laid  before  you. 

“  His  Majesty  commands  us  not  to 
conclude  without  congratulating  you  up. 
on  the  continued  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  solid 
foundation  of  our  national  prosperity  ;  nor 
without  informing  you,  that  evident  ad. 
vantage  has  been  derived  from  the  relief 
which  you  have  recently  given  lo  com¬ 
merce,  by  the  removal  of  inconvenient 
restrictions. 

“  His  Majesty  recommends  to  you  to 
persevere  (as  circumstances  may  allow) 
in  the  removal  of  similar  restrictions ; 
and  His  Majesty  directs  us  to  assure  you, 
that  you  may  rely  u|X)n  His  Majesty’s 
cordial  co-ojK'ration  in  fostering  and  ex¬ 
tending  that  commerce,  which,  whilst  it 
is,  under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  a 
main  source  of  strength  and  jxiwer  to 
this  country,  contributes  in  no  less  de¬ 
gree  to  the  happiness  and  civilization  of 
mankind.” 

The  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  then  withdrew  from 
the  Bar  ;  and  the  I.ord  Chancellor  twk 
his  seat  on  the  Woolsack,  when  Cord 
Strangford  and  the  Bishop  of  ChestCT 
(Dr  Bloomfield)  took  the  oaths  and  their 
scats.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  attended 
the  House,  for  the  first  time,  in  his  ca¬ 
pacity  of  Karl  Marshal  of  England. 

ilis  Majesty’s  S|)eech  being  now  read 
by  the  Ckrk, 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  moved  the 
usual  Address  to  the  Throne,  which  was 
seconded  by  Lord  Gort.  Lo«l  King  c** 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  coo- 
duct  of  this  country  towards  Ifcl«*d.— 
The  Marquis  of  Lausdowg  did  not  see  « 
present  any  grounds  for  objecting  th« 
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Ajarctf:  yet  he  saw  no  necessity  for 
iaoiRing  now  restrictive  measures  rcla. 
ti»e  w  the  Catliolics.  L«ird  LiverixxU 
jwke  on  the  prosperous  and  happy  state 
oTthe  rouiitns  and  of  the  conduct  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government  with  regard  to 
South  America.  He  urged,  in  the  strong- 
rti  terms,  the  necessity  of  iHitting  an  end 
to  the  Catholic  Associations,  which  were, 
he  said,  of  the  most  dangerous  nature : 
and  concluded  by  giving  notice,  that  on 
Thursday  next  he  should  move  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Inciuiry  into  the  State  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  ex- 
his  approbation  of  every  part  of 
lus  Majesty’s  S|)eech,  except  that  which 
recommended  coercive  measures  resfiect- 
ing  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Roden  decla¬ 
red  his  readiness  to  join  in  any  mea-sure 
calculated  to  put  down  Catholic  Associa¬ 
tions  ;  and  Viscount  Clifden  defended 
the  Associations,  contending  that  their 
avowed  objects  were  |x.*acoahle  and  legal. 
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topics  to  the  more  detailed  discussions 
that  will  be  hereafter  necessary,  uiul  sat 
down  amidst  the  general  cheering  of  the 
House.  The  Address  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously,  and  the  House  adjourned  ut  nine 
o’clock. 

Feb.  4.— A  long  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  question  for  bringing  up  the  Ad¬ 
dress,  in  answer  to  the  Speech,  in  which 
Lord  Nugent,  Sir  John  Ncw|X}rt,  Mr 
Denman,  Mr  Fitzgerald,  MrC.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  and  others,  strongly  condemned  Ute 
measures  already  adopted  by  Government 
towards  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  os  well 
os  those  in  contemplation.  Mr  Peel,  Sir 
Thomas  Lethbridge,  and  Mr  Butter- 
worth,  as  strongly  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Government;  and  Mr  Peel 
declared  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
would  not  identify  themselves  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Board.  Whilst 
Mr  R.  Martin  os  confidently  asserted  his 


The  Address  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  opinion  and  belief  to  be,  that  although 

liousK  OF  Commons,  Feh.  3. — At  the  great  body  of  the  Catliolics  did  not 

fjur  u'clock,  the  S()eaker  took  the  chair,  approve  of  the  violent  language  used  by 

and,  after  some  preliminary  business,  hav-  some  of  the  members  of  the  Associution, 

iiigread  his  Majesty’s  Speech,  yet  that  they  agreed  with  the  Association 

Lord  Leveson  Gower  rose  to  move  the  in  principle,  and  would  act  by  their  di- 

A'ldrcss.  His  Lordship’s  Speech  was  lau-  rections,  and  support  any  pro|x>sition 

(inii)rv  of  the  state  of  the  country  ;  and  emanating  from  the  Board  ;  and  Lord 

L’ declared  his  conviction,  that,  in  the  Nugent  said,  he  should  on  an  early  day 
rail  for  a  lJitiunal  forces,  there  was  not  have  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Eng- 
ttie  slightest  intention  of  increasing  the  lish  Catholics,  signed  by  three  times  the 
army  in  Ireland.  His  Lordship  s{)okc  at  number  of  persons  who  had  signed  for- 
roihideral)le  Imvgth  on  tl»e  state  of  South  mer  {)etitioiis  from  that  body,  which  |)e- 
Aincrica,  and  concluded  by  moving  the  tition  should  state  one  fact,  namely,  that 
Address,  which,  as  usual,  was  the  echo  of  the  English  Catholics  agreed  witli,  and 
the  S|)cech.  Mr  Alderman  Thompson  were  ready  to  support  with  their  voice, 
vconded  the  motion.  Mr  Brougham  ad-  the  claims  of  their  Irish  brethern.  Mr 
dre^  the  House  at  great  length.  He  Goulburn  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
Itaised  the  liberal  measures  adopted  by  Thursday  next,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
roinisicrs  in  regard  to  trade,  pwt  of  the  bill  to  prevent  illegal  aasociations  in  Irc- 
fredit  of  which  he  took  to  himself,  and  land.  This  hasty  proceeding  was  strong- 
'bc members  acting  with  him;  but  he  ly  reprobated  by  Mr  Brougham,  who 
not  agree  to  that  part  of  the  Speech  contended  that  time  should  be  given  for 
which  seemed  to  him  as  putting  down  the  assembling  and  obtaining  the  opinion  of 
itholic  Association,  which  he  vindica-  Irish  members  on  this  important  subject ; 

from  the  charges  brought  against  and  with  a  view  of  enforcing  a  full  at- 
^  'm.  He  would  not  divide  the  House  tendance  previous  to  the  second  reading 
but  strongly  urged  of  the  bill,  he  moved  that  the  House 
necessity  of  granting  emancipation  to  should  be  called  over  on  Friday  se’n- 
*  e  Catholics.  Mr  W,  Lamb  echoed  the  night,  which  was  ordered. 

*«>tiinent8  of  Mr  Brougham  with  r^ard  That  paragraph  in  the  Speech  which 
reland,  and  Catholic  emancipation,  alludes  to  Indian  affairs  was  also  dis- 
_  ^  great  length,  and  with  cussed  at  considerable  Icn^iti  |  and  Sir 

.  answered  all  the  obser-  Charles  Forbes  censured  tbe  Government 

against  the  various  topics  of  India  for  having  unnecessarily  and 
“  •'^^jesty’s  Speech.  He  described,  wantonly  plunged  the  British  dependen- 
^  *  peal  force  of  reason  and  felicity  of  cies  into  a  war  with  the  native  powers. 
'M^fwsioo,  the  pernicious  tendency  and  He  also  ridiculed  the  idea  of  sending  out 
^nsUtutiooid  influence  the  Catholic  to  small  a  force  sa  ministers  contempla- 
^ ;  and  defended  tbe  conduct  ted,  where  a  force  of  for^  tboosand  men 
He  aS******  South  America,  woedd  be  required  to  dToct  any  good  ol^ 

the  comideratkm  of  other  ject  This  attack  on  the  Indian  authorU 
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ticscallwl  up  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  who  said  a  few  words  in  justi- 
(iratii>n  of  the  Board,  and  requested  of  the 
House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until  cer¬ 
tain  p;qxT8,  now  in  progress  of  print¬ 
ing,  should  Ik*  laid  before  them.  'I'he 
Bight  Honourable  Gentleman  also  exjirei's- 
ed  a  contident  opinion,  that,  when  they 
had  ivad  those  jvipcrs,  Gentlemen  would 
agree  with  him,  that  the  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged  was  in:  avoid  able,  and 
that  it  had  been  brought  on  by  the  unjust 
pretensions  and  faithless  conduct  of  the 
Burmese  (iovernment. 

I'eK  S _ Serjeant  Onslow'  moved,  ac- 

conling  to  what  h;is  been  for  some  time 
his  annual  practice,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  re|K*al  of  the  Usury  Laws. 
Mr  I)aven|H)rt  op|X)scd  the  motion  with 
great  animation.  Mr  Curwen  condemn¬ 
ed  it  as  ill-timed  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  prevailing  spirit  of  gambling 
must  render  unrestricted  usury  iK'culiarly 
|K*rnicious.  Mr  .1.  Smith  complained  of 
the  discourtesy  of  opposing  the  bill  at  this 
early  stage.  Serjeant  Onslow  replied, 
and  professed  not  to  understand  Mr  Cur. 
wen's  argument.  Onja  division,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  5^  to  45. 

Lord  Althorp  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  facilitating  the  recovering 
of  small  debts.  He  explained  that  the 
measure  was  the  same  which  he  had  of¬ 
fered  to  tluj  Housw  last  year,  w  hich  had 
failed  solely  in  consequence  of  its  supjws- 
cii  hard  bearing  utHin  some  displaced  si¬ 
necure  officers.  He  added,  that  though 
himself  averse  t«>  comjK'nsating  sinecu- 
rist.'t,  he  would  propose  an  iiupiirv  into 
the  claims  of  those  ixnsons,  in  order  to 
save  the  bill. 

Dr  Lushington,  in  moving  for  copies 
of  the  committals  of  tive  persons  to  the 
gaol  of  Londonderry,  for  refusing  to  give 
evidence  against  a  Popish  priest,  who  luid 
been  guilty  of  celebrating  clandestine  atul 
illegal  marriages,  ex(Kitiatcd  on  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  laws  allecting  the  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  clergy  in  this  particular.  Sir  George 
Hill  explained  the  circumstance  of  the 
case  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  mo¬ 
tion.  The  marriages  to  w  hich  the  parties 
imprist^ned  had  l»ccn  callctl  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  w  ere  admitted  on  all  sides  to  Ik* 
illegal  and  void  ;  and  the  celebration  of 
such  marriages  by  the  Komish  Clergy 
had  grown  to  such  a  nuisance,  that  they 
had  been  rc])eatedly  and  stMemnly  warned 
to  desist  from  them.  It  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  contempt  of  this  w  arning 
by  the  Priest  who  had  celebrated  the  mar¬ 
riage  in  question,  that  the  Ixindonderry 
magistrates  had  acted ;  and  the  Hon.  Ba¬ 
ronet  olMcrved,  that  it  was  extremely  hard 
•  u|»on  these  Gentlemen  to  be  dragged  be¬ 


fore  P.irliamcnt  for  merely  ndministcrini; 
the  law  ;  and  after  they  had  alnady  hcetj  | 
so  ell’ectually  calumniated  by  the  Kaniiin  j 
Catholic  Assixiation,  that  they  could  i 
scarcely  venture  abroad  without  the  danger  i 
of  insult,  or  even  of  worse  injury.  Mr  J. 
Smith  eulogised  the  Catholic  Asfociation. 
Mr  Dawson  gave,  from  his  own  kniw. 
ledge,  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  jKrtii. 
cious  edects  prixluced  by  the  praet’ces  of  ' 
that  Iwdy.  He  gave  also  sonic  fartlio* 
explanation  of  the  {larticulnr  case  b.  for, 
the  House.  The  Prk*st,  he  said,  Imd 
given  the  best  proof  tlinl  he  knew  ho  w.:'- 
atling  wrong,  by  obliging  the  parties,  l  i 
a  vow,  not  to  inform  against  him.  Mi 
North  set  the  learned  mover  right  iipm 
some  points  of  law’  in  wliic  h  he  was  ini*, 
taken.  Mr  J.  (iraltan  defended  iht*  A', 
sociutiun.  Dr  Lushington  shortly  ropliiH', 
and  his  motion  was  carried  without  a  di- 
vision. 

rch.  10. — The  business  of  the  cvenin;: 
was  commenced  by  the  presentatiim  ot 
several  IVtitions,  principally  clirecto' 
against  the  Assessed  Taxes,  ami  the  |>nff. 
ticcs  or  demands  of  the  Homan  Catholio. 

Mr  Maxwell  (of  Cav'an)  presented  a 
]K*titM)n  from  the  county  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  represent,  praying  for  the  suppni- 
sioii  of  the  Catholic  Association.  Sir  0. 
Hill  presentt'd  two  similar  petitions  from 
the  county  and  from  the  city  of  London, 
derry.  Mr  Ahcrcromhv  charged  the 
Derry  |)etitioners  with  intemperance.  Mr 
Dawson  reixlled  the  charge,  and  asserted, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  Protestants  of  he* 
land  concurred  in  the  prayers  and  opinions 
of  the  {X'tition.  Sir  H.  Parncl  denied 
that  any  such  projwrtion  of  the  Pro^e^- 
tants  of  Ireland  entertained  the  sonliinent'^ 


ascribed  ;  and  citetl,  in  proof  of  his  roii. 
tradiction,  the  fact,  that  several  petition'* 
from  Protestants,  in  favour  of  Catholie 
cmanciiKition,  were  in  progre.ss.  Mr  Den¬ 
nis  Browne  contended  that  nothing  but 
Catholic  emanci}iation  could  give  petiiv 
to  Ireland.  The  petitions  were  orderti! 
to  lie  printed. 

Mr  (ioulburn  proposed  the  measure. oi 
w  hich  he  had  given  notice,  for  8upprcs.Mt'<ii 
all  iinprojx'r  and  dangerous  association" 
in  Ireland,  and  explained  both  therau.‘ie> 
w  hich  remlcred  it  necessary,  and  the  na. 
ture  of  its  provisions.  With  respect  t*' 
the  bill  which  he  meant  to  introduce,  d 
went  to  amend  two  Acts — one  passed  in 
1793  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  call«l 
the  Convention  Act— the  other  pa?scd 
year  l>cfore  last,  for  putting  down 
Societies  in  Ireland.  As  the  most  obji** 
tionabic  features  of  the  Catholic 
lion  w  ere  the  permanency  of  its  aitting'- 
and  its  extorting  Rent,  the  bill  contiioo 
provisions  to  prohibit  such  pcTmanen*"' 
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and  ilie  ‘“o  inamitT 

.;,  which  it  liaJ  -  pro* 

iij.il  lafF''*  ctilTtiiail  V  a„'aiiist  the  evasion 
,r  >ut»>tilulio!i  of  oaths,  so  as  to  defeat 
',|1  tiH‘ attempts  of  those  who  sought  to 
, Maintain  Secret  Societies,  in  defiance  of 
i,V>  law.  After  having  brought  ft)rward 
iiianv  arguments  to  show  the  necessity  of 
l  ie  ineasua*,  the  Right  Honourable  Gcn- 
ileinan  called  upon  the  House  to  consider 
tiie  actual  dilemma  in  w  hich  they  stood 
Li'N.ii  this  ipiestion.  If  they  refused  to 
,iit  (It)wa  the  Tathoiic  AssociaiiotJ,  he 
iii.il  them  they  must  consent  to  the  eslab. 
li'hincnt  of  a  counteracting  Society  of 
l*rau"itants  and  Orangemen.  Thus  there 
woulil  be  two  Tariiaments  in  that  distract- 
til  c>  uiitrv— a  Popish  rarliament,  and  a 
i’rDtoiaiu  I’arliament,  each  exercising 
iiie  I'unctions  of  ('loverimient,  and  shaping 
lb  lu>stile  course  to  the  destruction  of  the 
(tiuT.  Mr  .1.  Smith  »'ppusct?  the  motion. 
.Mr  .AUTcromliy  al.so  oppo.>»ed  the  motion; 
he  highly  applauded  tiu*  conduct  ofthe  (.’a- 
ih  'ltc  Association,  and  charged  the  Hstah- 
i.'luJ  t.'huich  with  constituting  aeons;)!- 
t.uy  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
.'bii  pilliaied,  ;ls  inadvertent  lapses,  those 
ixprcr.sions  in  the  Catholic  Address  “  Ry 
vearhatred  of  Orangemen  we  adjure  you,’* 
an !“  .Many  innocent  persons  inevitably 
ai.V  be  convicted  of  crimes  they  never 
ixinmi'itcd  which  expressions  had  given 
M)  much  olfcnce.  Sir  H.  Parnell  follow'- 
ui  i».n  the  same  side  ;  he  attributed  the 
I  vistence  of  the  Association  to  the  restric- 
I 'MIS imposed  in)on  the  MarquisWellesley. 
Mr  Leslie  Foster  sup|)orted  the  motion, 
de  drew  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
iil-rm  into  which  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
Iind  were  thrown,  by  the  undisguised 
I'Mility  and  ojxrn  menaces  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  explained  at  length  the  ma- 
cinery  fiy  which  the  Association  effected 
'heir  pur[)oscs  of  collecting  money,  and 
‘Icterring  all  opposition.  This  machinery 
"'ts,  he  said,  managed  nearly  exclusively 
h}  the  Priests,  who,  having  themselves 
"otained  unbounded  |)ower  over  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  |x?asantry,  and  learned  the  art  of 
"ringing  from  them  hundreds  of  thou- 
'^ands  of  (xxunds  annually,  unreservedly 
clevoicd  their  power  and  their  skill  to  the 
■cfvice  of  the  Association.  He  added, 

“  at  so  great  was  the  fear  of  the  Roman 
^tholics  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  Ire- 
and,  that  the  Protestants  of  a  town  with 
"  acquainted  sat  up  one  whole 

with  their  arms,  prepared  to  resist 
•  n  attack  which  they  8up[x>scd  likely  to 
V  nude  upon  tliem.  Rluch,  he  said,  as 
practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  As- 
>cution  were  to  be  deprecated  on  other 
ccouou,  they  were  not  le^  mortifying, 
lucir  obstruction  of  the  growing 


pro.spcrily  of  the  country,  of  which  be 
gave  a  gratifying  descrijuion.  Mr  .1. 
Williams  op[)used  the  motion,  and  cited 
several  extracts  from  the  sjxcccbes  of  the 
present  Right  Hon.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  to  show,  that,  in  all  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  the  Roman  Cutliolic  Association  were 
but  following  up  that  learned  (Gentlemen’s 
advice  and  doctrine.  Mr  Peel  supjxorted 
the  motion  in  a  speech  of  great  length. 
He  employed,  on  the  present  cx'casion, 
the  arguments  used  by  Messrs.  Scarlett, 
Brougham,  Denham,  iVc.  against  ‘‘  the 
Constitutional  AsscKMation,”a  Inxly  which, 
he  .said,  never  had  his  approbation,  but 
which  was  ccwtainly  infinitely  les.s  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  adjninistration  of  justice,  and 
less  dangerous  to  the  public  |H.*acc,  than 
that  which  the  House  was  now  called 
ui)on  to  put  down.  Mr  Denman  op|M)sod 
the  motion  in  n  speech  of  some  length. 
He  asserted  in  conclusion,  that  thesuj)|H)rt 
of  the  present  hill  was  the  price  which 
Mr  Canning  paid  for  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  reluctant  assent  to  the  recognition 
of  the  South  American  States,  which  the 
Right  Hon.  Secretary  flatly  denied.  At 
half-past  two  the  tichaic  was  atljournetl. 

I'cb.  11. — The  debate  was  resumed 
this  evening.  Mr  Grattan  defended  the 
“  Catholic  Association,”  and  justified  the 
hatred  to  Orangemen,  recognised  in  the 
address  of  that  lK)dy.  Capt.  Maberly  op¬ 
posed  the  motion  at  great  length  ;  he  as¬ 
cribed  the  existing  irritation  in  Ireland 
to  the  late  exertions  of  the  Bible  and 
School  Societies,  and  quoted  a  long  extract 
from  the  rei)ort  of  the  meeting  at  Car- 
low’,  in  sup|K)rt  of  his  opinion.  Sir  N. 
Colthurst  declared  himself  a  warm  friend 
of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  as  such,  as 
well  as  from  an  anxious  care  for  the  peace 
of  the  country,  he  w  ished  to  see  the  As¬ 
sociation  put  down.  He  read  a  very  cu- 
riqus  letter  from  a  Priest  admonishing  a 
Protestant  gentleman  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood  against  jH'rmitting  it  to  be  supjxwcd 
that  he  was  unfavourable  to  the  Rent. 
Mr  Doherty  supjwrtcd  the  motion  in  a 
very  able  s|Kech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  vindicated  the  pure  administration  of 
justice  in  Ireland.  He  declared  himself 
favourable  to  Catholic  emancipation.  Mr 
Dominick  Browne,  Mr  Dennis  Browne, 
Mr  Richard  Martin,  Mr  Calcrafl,  and 
Mr  Warre,  opposed  the  motion  in  short 
sj)eechcs ;  and^Mr  W.  Williams,  and  Mr 
C.  W.  Wynne,  supported  it.  The  latter 
Gentleman  declared  himself  a  warm  advo¬ 
cate  for  jCatholic  emancipation,  which  he 
w’ould  support  with  all  his  ability,  when¬ 
ever  the  question  should  be  brought’ be¬ 
fore  the  House.  Mr  Plunkett  supported 
the  motion  in  a  speech  of  very  g^t 
length.  He  repeated 'most  of  the  aigu- 
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The  King's  pre»ntee  to  the  ]:>amh  of 
Little  Dunkeld  is  said  to  have  begun  to 
study  Gxlie,  with  a  view  to  obviate  the 
objections  of  the  Presbwry,  when  his 
fvx.*scntatioo  conies  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Synod. 

There  are  1S72  schools  in  Ireland 
under  the  London  Hibernian  Stxriety, 
containing  SS,699  scholarsi..— The  aaiimnt 
of  contrilmtious  last  year  in  Ireland  was 
X.2SS9,  9s.  lOd.  In  Clare  there  are 
twenty. four  schools,  containing  2223 
scholars. 

6 — On  Friday  evening  last,  while  Mr 
Kean  was  performing  the  jiart  of  Othello, 
at  Duruincs,  and  w  hen  just  on  the  point 
of  snKtthcring  Deademotia,  a  (person  in 
the  pit  involuntarily  started  from  his  scat, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  no  less  impas- 
sK>iKd  than  Othello  himself,  **  Oh  the 
ratical  !  1) — n  the  villain  !  Is  he  gaun  to 
kill  his  .xin  wife  ? 

Edimhurgk  Royii  /»'jSrwiarjf.— Mon¬ 
day  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
contributors  to  this  Chanty  was  held  in  Ilcnauoed  in  the  Hospital  Ut  Jan.  18U,  175 
the  Council  Chamber,  Sir  William  Ar-  " 

huu,ncu  B«t  in  0,,  Chnir.  The  p.U 

nutes  of  last  general  meeting,  together  with  sevidentg,  whidi  mJered  every  dunce  o 

a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  past  hopdeu. 

year,  and  a  state  of  the  funds,  were  r^.  The  report  of  the  managers  coocl 
The  report  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  by  returning  thanks  to  the  medical 
necearity  during  the  period  to  which  it  other  o69ccrs  of  the  establishment 
referred,  as  in  scene  former  years,  to  have  the  scalous  attention  they  eontioo' 


recourse  to  any  sc)iarate  establishment, 
the  ancient  building  of  the  Indrmary  hs. 
ving  been  found  sutheient  for  every  pai> 
pose  of  the  charity  ;  in  order,  however, 
to  meet  future  exigencies,  the  maiugen^ 
still  contemplate  making  additions  to,  and 
repairing  the  original  structure,  the  cx« 
]x*nce  of  which,  as  also  the  diroinutioo  of 
the  annual  income  from  the  stock  of  tbc 
institution,  in  ctMisequencc  of  the  great 
reduction  of  interest,  they  looked  forward 
to  the  contributors  with  a  arelUgroundc^l 
hope  to  supply*  The  following  extract 
frx^ro  the  report  gives  a  good  idea  of  tbc 
extent  of  the  us^uloess  of  the  charity. 

TTxvr  Tmuined  in  the  ho»ritd  on  the  Irt  d 

January  . . ....ITU 

Patients  adauUed  duraif  the  year  *  •  •  >  . ria 
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ic  Ibc  ittinuurs  aiid  nfft^n 
uiuiunKHXilv  4p^v<a  ui\ 
V^.  .»*m  Artwkliuwi  the 

jmn  Jurmoiiious  imiuxff  in  which 
^v>,acts  »>»  the  ineeuitji:  h*d  lcroui\4UNl. 
r»  Cae>»iKT  M^sccWt*  the  Krciich 
j;,v«u.  here,  hAS  receivv>i  i>cvWns  to  «ui>« 
fAW  irAiw*,  \,C  SO.)  in  iwuue  of 
\lia*>;cr,  K>r  the  rdiei  of  the  suifcieri 
, ,  •  V  oitf 

■  i  V— (\»ri  >>/ Si.- ui>>n — Tucsil.^v  i:tor- 
-  li  i-.c  t\'Art  *.vi  Scs^ii.Mi  UK'I  Artcr  the 
iirl<r.viji  when  a  letter  w*s 

^rjd.  that  the  jwer  of  the 

j^u'.»i*n  .>f  l-orO  Cruigie,  tv'  be  retiK'vevi 
^»ia  tie  jywMKi  Diviswo  c»f  the  Cvnirt  to 
ilK  Kirft,  wA#  ^uleO.  Thereafter  Lv'rd 
V  ri'^  ti\'K  his  seat.  lAird  .\lU'w  av  suc» 
ttvis  LvhvI  Craijiie  in  the  Second  DivU 
>*i«.  ThurxUv,  John  Hav  Forbe*,  Fsii. 
i:t  s>or.d‘o:*  ^\'rlh^hi^e,  ^wsentevl  to  the 
lords  v*t  Scssaoo  hi*  Majesty's  letter,  ap- 
pinnurz  him  an  t'trdinAnr  l^iid  of  Session, 
cd  the  vacancy  vveasioned  by  the 
fv'jti'T  of  l.v'rvi  .\Uv>way.  The  letter 
».t'  rvwvi  by  the  Clerk  ;  alter  which,  Mr 
F.rlvs  prvvveded  to  the  iXiler  IK'Use,  and 
«:  w'.ih  iho  L^vrd  Ordinary  ;  front  w  hetKC 
IK  jurain  returned  to  the  Fir^l  Divisk'n, 
i.»d  rXfXeted  a  case  ;  whereupon  hi*  ajw 
n'trtaieni  was  condrined  by  the  CvHirt. 
M:  Fvirbes  t«.x'k  his  seat  by  the  title  of 
Led  Mvxlwyn. 

?t'- — Criti.Co't, — CcKT  lYrtHS  Arnia._ 
In  tSo  l\*ttn  v'f  King’s  Bench,  on  Mon> 
ciT  U:>i,  K.'lvrt  .\lbion  Cox,  Kstp  an  alder- 
aun  of  London,  v'Uained  a  verdicl  fv>r 
■f  vO  against  Mr  Kdmund  Kean,  tho 
Of  thrall'd  actor,  fvir  adultery  with  Mrs 
toi.  In  the  d<.vlaratu>n,  the  dumagea 
"m  dud  at  It  apiwMivvl  lYv'm 

the  cvhlcnce,  that  the  criminal  intercourse 
hii  levn  carried'  on  fv^r  several  years,  aitd 
was  kni'wn  to  the  plaintitF’s  servants  and 
ot-Vvs  lu  his  family  ;  but  was  ikH  disco¬ 
vered  hv  the  (vlantiiT  himself,  till,  on  some 
.  u’icnuhon,  he  o^iencd  his  wife's  cabinet, 
it>d  tound  a  series  of  letters  to  her  from 
which  left  no  doubt  of  his 
L’aiiUi.T .s)  dishonour,  artd  indeed  exhibit- 
'‘1  the  proriigacy  v»f  the  guilty  parties  in 
thf  nx>si  disgusting  manner.  In  these 
‘1‘^'lk‘s,  which  were  wTitteu,  ol'ten  in  ra- 
ly  ^Uixessivin,  from  various  places  in 
V'^ii;and  and  America,  w  here  Mr  K.  waa 
hU  e^uthet  of  endearment  was  ge- 
ixralo  “  Little  Breeches,*'  sometimes  “ 
^pudeni  U***h,"  and  those  anticipating 
"'^’tiitgs  frequently  concluded  with 
Jhen  hey  for  kisses  and  blisses.'*  The» 
^  evince  as  little  (ibilosophy  as  mo- 
•*y  or  pnai  taste  on  the  part  of  the 

WT.r.w  * 


month  to  remit  home  ;  but  ag^unsi  Bath, 
wheve  be  |Vdn^wnml  in  IbW  wruhoat 
success,  he  ahaolaisly  raves,  cmlhng  it 
"d— — d  town,"  "infernal  city,  *\\c.  \e. 
Mr  SwWtt,  lor  the  iktvndant,  made  iho 
Uart  of  a  bail  case,  by  eiaieavvwino^  to 
shew  the  prv'Higwey  vU*  the  vieiVftKiMiiHi 
wifa,  aiwl  that  the'  husband  must  bare 
been  tequaintevi  w  ith  iu  \t  ap^icarsd,  in« 
deed,  from  the  evkWiKv,  that  the  |4ainiitr 
ai>d  his  wile  were  iu  the  habit  vVT  gvwng 
to  the  diYSsing.rovwu  vU'  the  defendant  at 
Orvirv  •l.ane  theatre,  and  seeing  him  dixx, 
suvl  into  his  |iri\.iic  Iwix  ;  that  the  deteud- 
aut  w.is  oilen  at  the  )'luiiuiil"s  hvwise  at 
late  hours,  and  this  intinoaev  was  conti¬ 
nued  for  live  years  after  .Mr  Ki\m  (whvwe 
jealvHisy  aixl  tomvnting  w  atchfkliK^  arv 
v'ften  UkfntKMKdin  the  defenvlam's  letters) 
had  lel'l  v»rt‘  visiting  Mrs  Cox,  In  fact, 
the  alwnuli'iK'd  character  ol  the  latter  lady 
was  doerilw'd  by  her  own  niakl,  whv>  vkv 
ixised,  **  that  she  dki  not  think  two  mv'ii 
eiKHigh  for  her  ainl  was  further  jwi'vcd 
by  her  now  living  with  a  Mr  Whatmorc, 
oiKe  her  hushatul’s  clerk,  ami  against 
whom  he  has  brought  a  similar  aetk'n  fvw 
damages.  But  the  leariKx!  mlvvx'ate  fail¬ 
ed  in  bringing  hvuue  to  tl>e  husbaiul  any 
knowledge  of  his  wife's  guilty  ctmduv't 
with  the  delbndant,  because,  in  all  the  di^ 
fendant’s  lettm,  he  urges  caution  and  con¬ 
cealment  ;  and  on  one  oecaskm,  when  tho 
husbaiui's  sus|iicion  had  been  anwised,  he 
wrv'le  the  fv>llowing  twin  letters,"  as  the 
plaintitr*s  counsel,  Mr  Denman,  called 
them,  in  orvler  to  blind  tlie  man  w  hvwn 
he  callevi  his  friend  :~ 

Matkt  ivav/er,  Juji.  fi, 

Dear  little  im|tfudcnt  girl, — Your 
incaution  has  been  very  iHvir  hringing 
our  actpiaiiuance  to  the  moat  lamfuitalde 
crisis ;  of  course  he  (Mr  t'ox)  will  shew 
you  the  letter  I  have  written  him ;  a|>- 
(lear  to  countenunce  it,  but  let  him  think 
we  are  never  to  meet  again,  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  he  has  lost  a  IVieiul  t  leave  all  ftiiihcr 
arrangements  to  mew  My  aunt  desires 
her  b^t  wishes  to  you,  notwithstaiHling 
her  anger,  she  says,  cMT  your  conduct  be¬ 
fore  him.  Love  shields  the  oltject  of  its 
wishes,  not  exfioaesit.  All  shall  be  sliort- 
ly  as  you  w  ish." 

Mrs  Suniwon.  ewrr  of  Mrs  Matthews,  19,  Tavis* 
tuek'Kow,  i'ovent4!arvlm.  l.undoo. 

[All  the  correspondence  was  carried  on 
in  fictitious  names,  aial  an  aunt  of  Mr 
Kean's  was  chiefly  enqiluyed  as  receiver 
of  the  letters  ;  but  his  hand-writing  was 
proved  to  them  all.] 

**  Fost  Exrter^  6M  Jua,  18SIL 

My  dear  Cox,— 1  have  been  aesioualy 


hk'!^*  naturally  enough  at  considering  the  mass  of  nonaenae  utter- 

'^vccsi  in  America,  where  be  travel-  cd  by  us  the  two  last  nights  at  Sails- 
splendour,  and  had  X.IOOO  jw  bury.  I  must  own  likewise  they  have 


ino  great  uneasiness,  it  i  n.nve  /fr/>ortiwg‘ i'a«tre  t<wrr.~ .A  young  at. 
(Mid  more  utteiitioii  to  your  family  thmi  toniry,  named  Andrew  Duncaiu  recent, 
any  other  of  iiiy  acquaintances  the  sim-  ly  brought  an  action  against  the  Morning 
))lc  rnutivc  was  to  shew  the  world  that  1  Herald  pai'ier.  for  publishing  an  account 
valued  my  friends  as  much  in  adversity  of  an  examination  before  the  itolice,  when 
as  when  1  shared  their  hospitality  in  Duncan  was  charged  with  an  indecent 
their  pro»*|>erity.  1  am  sorry  my  conduct  assault  ujxm  a  female  of  tender  age.  The 
has  been  tnisconstrued,  as  the  inference  [M-oprictors  of  the  |Kip)er  defended  them. 
IS  unworthy  of  yourself,  me,  and  a  be-  selves  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  faith, 
ing  whose  conduct,  1  am  sure,  is  unini-  ful  reiiort  of  whut  passed  at  the  {lolice. 
{leaehulile.  To  remove  all  doubts  ufxm  office;  but  Chief  Justice  Abbot  declaring 
the  subject,  and  to  counteract  the  cHbets  the  publication  of  such  (xilice  re|Kirts  was 
of  insidious  men,  1  shall  beg  leave  to  not  legal,  the  plaintiff  had  a  verdict.  In 
withdraw*  a  friendship  rendered  unwor-  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  on  Saturday, 
thy  by  suspicion.  I  must  l*e  the  worst  the  ^!;?d  instant,  Duncan  brought  another 
of  villains,  if  1  could  take  that  man  by  action  ag:iinst  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
the  hand  w  hilst  iiK-ditating  towards  him  for  publishing  the  same  uccount ;  but  the 
an  act  of  injustice.  You  do  not  know  me,  jury  here  returned  u  verdict  for  the  de- 
Cox  ;  mine  are  follies — not  vices.  It  fVtulaiit,  against  the  opinion  of  the  learii- 
has  tieen  my  text  to  do  all  the  good  1  etl  judge.  Duucan  hud  hrnught  actions 
rould  in  the  world;  and  when  I  am  call-  against  other  uews|>!q)ers  for  the  same 
<d  t4>a  superior  l>ournc,  iny  memory  publication,  and  thus  uppearetl  to  Ik* 
may  Ik.*  blamctl,  but  nut  despised.  Wi.-h-  making  money  of  the  affair.  This  ver- 
mg  you  and  your  family  every  blessing  diet  will  probably  atop  his  career  in  that 
the  world  con  give  you,  believe  me  no-  way.  The  proprietors  of  the  Morning 
thing  less  than  Herald  intend  to  apply  to  the  House  of 

Y’our *8  most  sincerely,  Lords  to  settle  the  law*,  whether  true  po- 

Kdmuni)  Kean.”  lice  reporting  is  illegal  or  not. 

IL  A.  Cox.  Epq.  (>,  Wi-UingUNi-btrcet,  Waterloo  Assault  on  J\1t  Auld^  C'/iiof  UToi^istriUc 
Brutge,  iKMulon.  Lfiih,  —  An  un])lca.sant  ocairrence  took 

On  another  occasion,  ISIr  Kean,  in  ad-  place  last  week  in  l.eith,  which  has  oc- 
\  ising  caution  to  Mrs  Cox,  tellsllier,  ‘‘  that  ctisioned  a  good  deal  of  sj>eculation,  and 
if  the  goods  were  not  found  u|X)n  the  bus  been  the  subject  of  various  reixtrts,  as 
thief,  there  was  no  conviction  ;”  which  well  as  paragraphs  in  the  newspiqxri!. 
remark  caused  much  laughter  among  the  After  making  due  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
lawyers  iu  the  court ;  and  the  artful  hy-  rumstances  of  the  case,  we  understand 
pocrisy  of  these  letters  was  not  s|iare{!  that  the  matter  originated  in  a  difference 
by  Mr  Denman  in  his  cunimeuts.  Mr  that  t(X)k  place  betw'een  Mr  Auld,  while 
Scarlett  made  a  merit  in  his  client,  of  he  was  presiding  at  the  meeting  regard- 
not  producing  the  lady’s  letters  to  him';  ing  the  sale  of  the  Leith  Docks,  and  Mr 
aud  certainly  the  court  was  obliged  to  Menzies,  ship-builder,  who  blamed  Mr 
him  for  sparing  it  the  pains  of  hearing  Auld  for  lK*ing  the  author  of  a  printe<l 
half  the  muss  of  this  fjlthy  corresjwn-  statement  which  was  circulaterl  on  the 
ileiu'c.  If  the  stage  can  be  disgraced  by  subject.  Mr  Auld  denied  that  he  was 
the  ill  conduct  of  its  professors,  the  re-  the  author,  and  communicating  proofs  of 
t\»rds  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  on  the  fact,  called  on  his  op|X)nent  to  ac- 
iwo  recent  oc'casions  will  afford  sullicient  knowletlge  his  error.  An  angry  corres* 
condemnation  of  the  morality  of  the  two  pondence  followed,  and  the  |>arties,  who 
iiietrojMilitan  theatres.  threatened  violence,  were  ls)und  over  to 

Jfl. — Fire  ut  Itrittol^On  the  night  keep  the  iicace.  But,  on  the  evening  of 
of  the  Ulsl  January,  alwut  half  post  ten  Thursday,  Mr  .Auld,  it  ap|K*ar8,  on  his 
o’clock,  a  dreadful  lire  broke  out  in  the  return  to  his  own  house,  was  waylaid  by 
range  of  building  over  the  High-Street,  two  young  men,  one  of  them  said  to  he 
Market-House,  Bristol.  Tl»c  engines  the  son  of  the  jK'rson  with  whom  Mf 


Reg;iiteT^Brithh  CUroaicla. 


!f25.j 

A  iTWOting  of  the  Faculty  of  Ad- 
u<A\cs  was  held  in  the  library  on  Friday 
last,  to  consider  the  reptnt  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  "  hotn  it  had  been  n^ferred  to 
atttfml  to  the  process  of  any  bill  to  be 
brought  into  Farliainent  for  making  the 
(liir.Tcnt  new  approaches  and  other  con- 
t.  nii'Iiited  works  in  this  city.  The  Cotn- 
rn  ttce  reported  it  as  their  opinii)ti,  that 
tlie  I’arulty  ought  not  to  waive  their 
privileges,  or  agree  to  be  assessed  genc- 
r.riv  t\>r  the  proj^sed  alteratiott ;  that 
with  respect  to  the  particular  plans  in 
thev  a^Jpeared  to  them  to  be  liable 
to  material  otijcctions,  l>oth  in  rcfcreticc 
tt»  their  expediency  as  matter  of  taste, 
and  to  their  partial  and  local  nature  and 
o[>cration,  atul  the  consequent  injustice  of 
providing  for  their  accomplishment  by 
any  geiuTal  assessment ;  but  that  with 
r.*s[X'ct  to  a  moderate  assessment,  for  the 
puriKxe  of  assisting  in  opening  a  direct 
ai)j)roach  from  the  north  to  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  from  the  head  of  Bank- 
Street,  any  plan  of  this  kind  might  de¬ 
serve  the  consideration  of  the  Faculty'. 
I’poii  this  report,  it  was  moved  by  Mr 
(’ocl,burn.  and  seconded,  that  the  Facul¬ 
ty  are  not  at  present  prepared  to  approve 
of  the  proposed  measures,  and  that  the 
t'ommittees  l)e  re-apjx»inted,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  attend  to  any  other  plans  that 
may  lx?  suggested,  and  to  rejwrt.  In  op¬ 
position  to  this  motion,  an  amendment 
was  moved  by  the  St)licitor-Gcneral,  and 
seconded,  that  the  subject  of  the  report 
be  again  remitted  to  the  Committee  f(jr 
farther  consideration.  Upon  a  division, 
Mr  Cock  burn’s  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  40  to  29. 

ihoii  Court  of  Justiciary. — On 
the  17ih  instant,  an  unfortunate  indivi¬ 
dual,  cliarged  with  the  murder  of  one  of 
the  keeix?Ts  of  a  private  asylum  for  luna¬ 
tics,  near  Edinburgh,  was  placed  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court,  when  the  deranged 
o  ite  of  his .  mind  being  apparent,  the 
^  '»urt  considered  it  proper  to  make  in¬ 
quiry  on  that  point,  before  allowing  the 
tii.il  to  proceed,  the  result  of  which,  on 
the  examination  of  several  eminent  me¬ 
dical  men,  was  a  judgment  of  their  Lord¬ 
ships,  finding  the  young  gentleman  an 
until  object  for  trial,  in  respect  of  his  in¬ 
sanity — .Fohn  Fergusson  was  then  put  to 
the  b,ir,  charged  with  having  enterrti  a 
b'wse  in  Dalkeith,  in  October  last,  and 
stealing  therefrom  eighteen  or  nineteen 
playing  cards,  and  l)eing  habit  and  repute 
*  thief. — The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  ob- 
Jwted  to  the  relevancy  of  the  indictment, 
the  ground  that,  in  the  short  citation 
*tuiched  to  it,  one  of  the  witnesses  was 
specially  designed  ;  waiving  an  objec- 


becn  founded  on  the  wnrd.f/*rrf  licing 
xvritten  The  So1icitor-Gcner.il  re¬ 

plied.  TiioC’ourt  sustained  the  objection, 
and  dismissed  the  pannel  from  the  bar. 

On  the  2Uh,  William  Bellney,  alias 
Ralston,  and  James  M'Xeill,  alias  Mn- 
thieson,  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
three  several  housebreakings  and  therts. 
In  one  of  these  cases,  they  had  carried 
oir  between  X.H  niul  X.9  in  copper,  the 
greater  jiart  of  which  was  found  upon 
tliem  when  they  were  apprehended.  The 
prisoners  were  sentenced  to  lx?  executed 
at  Dunfermline  (two  of  the  crimes  having 
been  committed  there)  on  the  8th  March. 
The  ages  of  these  unhappy  youths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  declarations,  are  Ih 
and  17.  They  received  their  sentence 
with  great  conuxjsure. 

This  day,  the  Blst,  Charles  Anderson 
and  Alexander  Gemmel  were  placed  at 
the  bar,  charged  with  theft,  and  with  be¬ 
ing  habit  and  repute  thieves.  'Fhey  plead¬ 
ed  guilty,  and  were  sentenced  to  transpor- 
t.ation  for  life.  The  prisoners  were  sailors, 
and  their  crime  was  stealing  a  cop|>cr- 
hoiler,  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  stores, 
from  the  Wet  Docks  at  I.eitli.  .Tain^ 
Watt  was  then  brought  forward,  .accused 
of  falsehood,  fraud,  wilful  im|X)sition,  and 
theft.  She  pleaded  guilty  also,  and  sen¬ 
tence  of  trans|X)rtation  for  life  was  passotl 
ujKin  her.  Moses  Cochrane,  John  Stock- 
well,  and  Joseph  Napier,  were  nextaccused 
of  housebreaking  and  theft,  the  two  first 
being  habit  and  repute  thieves,  and  Napier 
having  been  previously  convicted  of  theft. 
Cochrane  pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft  and 
aggravation,  but  not  to  the  housebreak¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  other  pannels  guilty,  without 
any  qualification.  The  Lord  Advocate 
restricted  the  libel,  and  Cochrane  and 
Stockwell  were  sentenced  to  he  transport¬ 
ed  for  life,  and  Napier  for  14  years. 

FEBRUARY. 

7. — This  day  the  Court  of  Justici.ary 
having  met,  the  diet  was  called  against 
Matthew  Logan,  accused  of  the  crime  of 
murder,  who  was  outlawed  for  not  ap¬ 
pearing.  James  Henderson  was  charged 
w'ith  housebreaking  and  theft,  and  also 
with  being  habit  and  repute  a  common 
thief,  to'  which  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
The  diet  was  deserted loco  ct  tempore^ 
and  the  prisoner  was  recommitted  on  a 
new  warrant.  Rebecca  Connel,  or  Gib¬ 
ber  tson,  was  next  placed  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  having  stolen  from  her  mis¬ 
tress  a  great  quantity  of  knives  and  forks, 
silver  table  and  tea-spoon.s,  &c.  which 
she  had  pledged  with  various  pawnbro¬ 
kers,  whose  names  were  libelled  in  the 
indictment.  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Con- 
ncl,  sisters  of  the  prisoner,  were  charged 
along  with  her,  but  outlawed  for  not  ap- 
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pcatinj.  The  prisoner  pleaded  guITly  wall,  landed  on  a  stair-rose  two  giy«div 
to  the  theft  of  the  articles  pledged  with  stories  beneath.  Still  he  was  within  ^Mhc 
Matthew  Ilowden,  118,  High-Street.  It  four  walls’*  of  the  prison,  and  his  next 
was  urged  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  exploit  was  to  ascend  the  stair  that  leads 
that  the  prisoner,  from  the  easiness  of  to  the  street,  and  which  is  strongly  se. 
her  disposition,  had  been  merely  an  in-  cured  by  two  doors — the  one  of  iron  and 
strument  in  the  hands  of  her  abandoned  the  other  of  wood,  driven  full  of  ponder, 
sisters,  and  the  Bench  concurred  in  the  ous  nails.  The  first  is  surmounted  by  a 
opinion  that  she  should  be  banished  for  revolving  chevaux  defrUe^  and  here  again 
seven  years.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  he  made  an  excellent  use  of  his  blanket, 
Irefore  {lassing  the  proixised  sentence,  in-  by  wrapping  it  round  the  said  ugly. look, 
formed  the  prisoner,  that  her’s  w’as  a  most  ing  machine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
aggravated  case;  and  that  having  admitted  sheath  its  spikes  and  impede  its  motion, 
her  sisters  into  her  mistress’s  house,  and  This  done,  he  vaulted  nimbly  to  the  top, 

connived  at  their  depredations,  rendered  and  by  some  means  which  we  cannot 

her  equally  guilty  as  if  she  had  stolen  all  comprehend,  poised  himself  upon  an  axle 
the  articles  with  her  own  hands.  The  of  rusty  spears,  which  seems  liable  to  he 
firisoner  having  been  removed,  his  Lord-  put  in  motion  by  the  weight  of  a  feather, 
ship  said,  he  for  one  could  not  help  expres-  But  still  his  task  was  incomplete.  Above 

sing  his  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  the  lintel  of  the  outer  door,  and  at  leaM 

iviwnbrokers,  who  kept  their  shops  o|>cn  four  and  a-half  feet  higher  than  the  iron 

from  day  to  day,  aiul  from  hour  to  hour,  guard  of  the  inner  one,  (even  counting 

for  thereccfHion  of  goods  which  they  ini-  |vr|K*ndicularly,)  a  row  of  spikes  are  in- 
pro|K’rly  received.  His  Lordship  strong,  serted  in  the  wall,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
ly  enforced  the  projiriety  of  minutely  exa-  and  one  of  these  it  was  necessary  to  sci/e 
mining  how  pro)K‘rty  of  such  a  valuable  before  he  could  reach  the  top  of  a  pira- 

nature  came  into  the  |M)sse8sion  of  one  iiet,  still  several  feet  overhead.  But  ho, 

in  the  prisoner’s  station  in  society,  os  it  who  had  done  so  much,  was  both  willing 

could  not  for  a  moment  be  sup}>osed  and  able  to  essay  more;  another  spring, 

that  ahe  was  the  owner  of  it ;  had  she  and  the  pike  was  seized— another  pull, 

offered  articles  of  dress,  such  as  she  was  and  exertion  of  the  muscles,  and  he  was 

entitled  to  wear,  the  case  would  have  fairly  on  the  summit  of  the  prison  wall, 
lH.*en  very  diflerent.  His  Lordship  con-  from  which  the  descent,  though  eleven 
eluded  his  animadversions  on  the  iin-  or  twelve  feet,  is,  by  means  of  a  Inmp- 
|>ro|>er  conduct  of  pawnbrokers  in  gene-  |>ost,  comparatively  easy.  And  all  this 
ral,  by  ht>ping  that  the  olrscrvations  he  lie  accomplished.  The  spike  he  hung 
had  niatle  w’ould  have  due  effect.  by  is  strongly  bent,  while  the  wall  at  the 

Extraordinary  Escape. — Thursday  fort-  side  bears  strong  marks  of  the  pressure 
night,  James  Lestar,  the  youngest  of  of  his  feet  and  knees  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
three  lads  lately  apprehendecl  for  robbing  wonder  is,  that  he  was  not  iinjialed  on 
a  merchant’s  shop  in  Sanquhar,  effected  the  chevanx  de  frUcy  or  dashed  to  pieces 
his  escape  from  the  Bridewell  attached  to  on  the  granite  stair  below'.  We  have 
the  jail  at  Dumfries,  in  a  manner  that  ourselves  examined  the  whole  scene  of 
rivals  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Baron  these  exploits,  and  we  must  say,  that 
Trenck.  First,  he  burst  oiien,  by  main  every  step  of  the  lad’s  progress  seem^ 

force,  the  door  of  his  night  or  sleeping-  miraculous  in  llic  extreme.  To  all  ap* 

cell,  and  having  thus  found  access  to  one  pcarance,  the  burs  of  the  Bridewell  gra- 
of  the  day-rooms,  he  squeezed  his  Ixnly  ting  would  do  little  more  than  admit  a 
through  the  iron  liars  of  a  grating  scarce-  cat ;  a  squirrel  could  scarcely  scale  the 
ly  four  and  a-half  inches  wide,  and  dc-  w  indow  aliove  the  pulpit,  while  the  tiny 
cended  head  or  feet  foremost— naked  or  cord  suspended  from  the  top  hardly 
covered — Into  the  cha()el,  or  central  part  seems  fitted  to  sustain  the  weight  of  an 
of  the  building— a  height  of  alxiut  12  or  ordinary  infant.  Again,  the  scaling  of 
IS  feet  As  silence  was  a  necessary  |>art  the  iron  door,  the  muffling  of  the  iron 
of  his  plan,  he  took  especial  care  to  light  pikes,  with  the  power  of  arm  necessary 

on  a  blanket  which  he  had  dropjxxi  into  to  lift  a  lad  of  fifteen  up  a  perpendicular 

the  area,  and  then  ascending  the  pulpit  height  of  five  feet,  imply  ao  much  dan- 
stair,  he  attached  the  blanket  to  a  ger  and  difflculty,  that  we  would  have 
alettdcr  cord  used  for  pulling  down  the  really  laughed  iu  any  man’s  face  that 
window,  lowered  the  a^,  climbed  to  the  would  have  told  us  a  priori  that  fuch 
top,  tossed  the  cord  and  its  a{>pendage  to  things  were  possible.  As  yet  no  txsce 
the  outside,  and  partly  by  trusting  to  the  of  the  culprit  has  been  found,  though  a 
slender  support  thus  aflTorded  to  him,  and  reward  is  oflTered  for  his  opjwchcnsioa— 
pertly  by  prusaing  his  kneot  against  the  Dumfries  Courier, 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


Lieut.  Smith,  from  h.  [i.  27  F.  Lieut 

(lo. 

— —  Mackcniic,  fromh.p.  14  F.  Lieut 

(lo. 

—  ■  —  Hunt,  from  h.  p.8.)  F.  Lieut  do. 
— —  Keith,  from  K9  F.  Lietit  do. 

—  —  Robinson,  from  67  F.  l.ieut  do. 

• - Lvster,  from  h.  n.  2  F.  Lieut.  d<K 

Ensign  mlford,  from  (H  F.  Lieut,  do. 

'  ■  Leighton,  from  56  F.  Lieut,  do, 

■  -  ■  Canruthers,  from  26  F.  Lieut 

d<t. 

— ■  Knox,  from  20  F.  Lieut  do. 

———Fisher,  from  h.  p.  41)  F.  Fn* 
sirn  24  do. 

W’.  S.  Torrens,  Ensign  2.)  do. 

W.  N.  Ralph,  Ensign  26  do. 

L.  S.  Dickson,  Ensign  27  do. 

fit  Mi\j.  Simcockes,  Mgj.  Tice  Kincs. 

dcail  30  Dec.  1.H21. 

Idcut  Belton,  Capt  tio. 

Ensign  Wood,  Lieut  do. 

A.  L’Kstrange,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Walw,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Wyatt,  h.  p.  5  W.  L  R. 

6  Jan. 

Assist  Surg.  Hood,  from  h.  p.  F. 

Assist  .Surg.  2.1  Dtv.  1824. 

Lieut  Coi.  Sullivan,  from  Ceylon  Rev. 
Lieut  Col.  vice  Gardiner,  n.  p.  1  F. 

6  Jan.  I82j. 

Capt  Malr,  MaJ.  by  piltch.  vice  Wylly, 
prom.  30  Dee.  1824. 

Lieut  Gage,  Cant  6  Jan.  1823. 

Ensign  Vise.  Falklaml,  from  71  F. 

Lieut  do. 

IIosp.  Assist  Evers,  Assist.  .‘?urg.  vieo 
Trigge,  6F.  2.3  Dee.  182 1 

Ensign  .Stokes,  from  49  F’.  Lieut  vice 
Young,  6.5  F.  2.5  Jan.  1825. 

&  Uerdmure,  Ensign  vice  Knox,  2  F. 

do. 

Lieut  Deare,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  V.sn 
Batenburgh,  ret  50  Dec.  1824. 

'^d  Lieut  myiy,  1st  Lieut  do. 

L.  A.  Spearman,  2d  Lieut  d<». 

Assist  Surg.  Barclay,  from  S3  F.  .Surg. 

vice  Dent  dead  23  do. 

C.  Ia)rd  Ramsay,  Ensign  vice  Cami- 
thers,  2  F.  25  Jan.  182.5^ 

Hon.  R.  Howanl,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Johnstone,  prom.  16  Dec.  1824. 
Lieut.  Cassidy,  from  h.  p.  6  W.I.R. 

Lieut  Col.  24  Jan.  1825. 

Lieut  Hatton,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  and  Quart  Mast  Asticr,  Lieut. 

do. 

Ehuign  Hayman,  Lieut  do* 

—  —  Ruxton,  Lieut  •  do. 

Lieut  Harding,  from  89  F.  Lieut 

25do. 

- O’Leary,  h.  p.  24  F.  Lieut  do. 

—  M'Ghee,  from  2  W.  L  K.  Lieut 

ilo. 

--  ■—  Booth,  from  6.5  F.  Lieat  do. 
- lillie,  from  48  F.  Lieut  <h>. 

■  Douglas,  from  59  F.  Lieut  do. 

■  I  -  (Campbell,  from  54  F.  Lieut,  do. 

—  Ranie,  fnxn  h.  pu  58  P.  Lieut 

do. 

fd  Lieut.  O’Gorman,  from  60  F.  Lieut 

do. 

Ensign  CanpbeU,  from  74  F.  Lieut 

dok 

■ —  Shaw,  from 2  R.  Vet  Bn.  En* 
sign  24  do. 

■—  ■—  Primrose,  from  73  P.  En^i^ 

Gent  Cadet  Evans,  from  R.  MU.  GolL' 
Cns^  2€dok 

G.  FrWhIte,  Ensign  27  do. 

Quart  Mast  Serj.  Walm,  Quart.  Mast. 

vioe  Artier,  Lieut  24  do. 

Hasp).  Assist  M ‘Gibbon,  Assist  Huqu 
vice  BarHay,  21  F.  23  Doc. 
Comet  Gtaot,  from  It  19  Db  Bmifu 
vice  Gardin^,  48  F.  25  Jan.  1823. 

I  i 


I.  CIVIL. 

Jin.  id.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
Irttm  to  be  jvissed  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
thf  L  nite»i  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
cniituig  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  said  United 
U)  the  Right  Hon.  Percy  Clinton  Syd- 
nr/ Vw-oant  Strangford,  his  Majesty's  Ambassa* 
.Kir’tiitTtniUnary  and  PlcniiHitentiary  at  the 
vuhlimc  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  heirs  male  of 
iiu  Kkly  bwfiillv  bt‘g(>tten,  by  the  name,  style, 
aiKl  title  of  Baron  Penshurst,  of  Penshurst,  in  the 
oHiniv  of  Kent,  instead  of  H.aron  Strangford,  of 
(  kmt'arf,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

II.  JUDICIAL. 

Jin.  4.  The  King  has  lieen  gracioudv  plea.'seil  to' 
nmtiluU.-  and  ap|H>int  John  Hay  Korbm,  Esq.  to 
W  one  of  the  LoriU  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in  the 
rjom  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart,  resigned. 

HI.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Div.  ?!).  The  AsMKuate  Presbytery  of  Stirling 
snJ  F.-dkirk  met  at  Stirling,  and  ordained  the 
Kc\.  William  M.aehray  to  the  pastoral  inspection 
of  the  Original  Burgher  Congregation,  Cowan’s 
N  ar^l  there. 

J.tii.  1.  The  King  h.Ts  been  pleased  to  nominate 
.irvl  apnoint  Mr  James  Morison,  Iheacher  of  the 
AsMstarrt  .and  Suixvssor  to  the  Rev.  Roder* 
ick  Monson,  in  the  Parish  of  Kintail  and  PresbV* 
Ut>  of  laH-hcarron. 

\The  Itight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ho]>etoun  has 
rrtsenud  the  Rev.  Charles  Dickson  to  the  Church 
ind  Tarish  of  Wainphray,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Itev.  JiKcph  Kirkjtatriek. 

—  The  Manjuis  of  Qiicensberry  has  been  plea* 
'Ai  toippiint  the  Rev.  John  Saiulford,  A.B.,  of 
IWh)i  1  oik-gf,  lixfjrd,  one  of  his  Lordship’s  do- 

rh.tpLiins. 

l'>.  Mr  Alevuidcr  Marshall,  Preacher  of  the 
t'U'i'el,  III  lonnexion  unth  the  United  Secession 
*  hunh,  waselei'tiHi  Minister  of  the  Scotch  Pre»- 
hit^ian  Coiigrcg.ition,  Kendal. 

-N.  Ills  Majesty  lias  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Hev.  Nonnan  M‘Leod,  Minister  of  Campbelton, 
ti»  the  1‘ansh  of  Cairtpsie,  in  the  I*reKbytiery  of 

tikOfOW. 

—  I  lie  Right  lion,  the  f^l  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 

has  jmNrnuxl  the  Rev.  Alexander  M‘Ar- 
timr,  Minister  of  Row,  Dumbartonshire,  to  the 
(  hii'ih  an.1  PariiJi  of  Dalrsie,  in  the  Presbytery 
"1  » uiwr,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Dr 
Macvulloch. 

IV.  MILITARY. 

Krf'ct  (  apt  Laing,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corpa,  Local 
Rank  of  Mi^  in  Africa  only 
s  n  ^  23  Dec.  1824. 

5  Dr.  C.  T roop  .SeiJ.  Mig.  Henley,  from  10  Dr. 
Cornet  (without  pay,/  being  Riding 
Master  6  Jan.  I82.n 

J  Dr.  Comet  FAilIerton,  IJeut.  by  piNnch.  vice 
Montgome^,  ret.  So  Dec.  1824. 

.  humlcy,  (hornet  do. 

“  ( a(>L  Mon.  J.  Jones,  MaJ.  by  purch. 

vice  Taylor,  prom.  16  do. 

WaJlington,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Dent,  l.icut.  by  puren.  do. 

1 1  ^  Giffiard,  Comet  by  purdu  30  da. 

L>^t.  Gooch.  Ca(>t  by  purdk  vice 
Ormsby,  prom.  dor 

1C  t'llnin,  Lieut  do. 

"  •  GilUrd,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

C.»m  ret.  6  Jan.  1825. 

J*  D.  Wrieht-  Amict.  vi<w>  Arm. 
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yU  Lieut,  ('ihfigow,  1st  Lieut.  15  Nov.  IS'.M. 
nrut.  (’adot  (^.  ltoilcor!i,  tf«l  Lieut 
Isl  LteuL  llocers,  from  h.  p.  l»t  Lietit  vice  I)aw. 
son,  disnnsseti 
Lieut  M»)ttlcv,  1st  I.ieut. 

(lent,  ('adet  J.  'Turner,  Vid  Lieut  ^ 

id  C4ipt  Sentt,  t  'ant  vice  Pierce,  dead  J6  ,jn. 

- \\  bitty,  rrom  h.  \\  id  Capt 

1st  Lieut  Andrews,  id  Cu|>t  rto. 

- -  Robe,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut 

id  Lieut  Ilasset  1st  Lieut  dik. 

(•ent.  ('adet.  R.  D.  French,  ?d  Lieut  da 

Ist  I.ieut  Pyson,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice  On¬ 
slow,  h.  'j>.  0  Prt-. 

■■  ■  ■  Runnaclcs,  from  h.  p.  Lieut,  vice  Wm. 

tbcrall,  d(>fu{  10  do. 

2d  LUnit  IVArley,  ideut 
Geut  Cadet  A.  A.  ShutUcworth,  2d  Lieut.  «1<). 

Notfal  Enffinecrg, 

lU.  M.aj.  Henderson,  Lieut  I’oL  vice  landinann, 

-  res.  5«)  Dec.  1K?|. 

Capt.  Calder,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  d, . 

Medical  Dr/nirtmnit. 

Brevet  Insii.  of  Hosp.  Burke,  from  h.  p.  Dep  In'^p. 

?3  Dev.  18i;i. 

Insp  Bn>wn,  ftom  h.  p.  Dep.  Inst'.  do. 

- .^traehan,  from  h.  p.  Dep.  iiwp.  do, 

Assist  Surg.  Milne,  h.  p.  1  F.  Assist  Surg.  rur 
I  losp.  Assist  Brown,  K5  F.  da 

— — - Ma^th.  from  h.  p,  York  Chat*.  As¬ 
sist  Suri;.  vice  Pabner  i5  do. 

J.  Hawkey,  Hoap.  Assist  vice  M*Cibboiu,  21  P. 

25  de. 

Exchartf^es. 

Capt  Serjeantson,  from  CoKlst  Gils.  rcc.  diff". 

with  r.apt.  Cornwall,  h.  p.  I’natt. 

- —  Correvont,  from  .33  F.  ree.  ditt‘.  aith  Capt. 
.Sehaw.  h.  j>.  .37+'* 

- .''herer,  from  ."1  V.  rec.  diff.  with  Cajit.  Ni- 

colls,  h.  p.  Uriatt 

—  - Sleele,  from  SiJ  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Crpt. 

Smith,  h.  p.  .31  P'. 

Lieut.  Green,  uoin  22  F.  with  Lieut  Mnnro,  h.p. 
7H  F. 

— —  Grithths,  from  2  W.  I.  B.  with  Lieut  Jc« 
sop.  h.  p.  York  Chass. 

Comet  .'stepnens,  from  5  Dr.  G.  with  Ensign  R.i<. 
Martin.  8.5  F. 

Ensign  Forlong,  from  .35  F*.  with  2d  Lieut  Siev. 
wiight,  h.  p.  Ride  Brig. 

Assist.  Surg.  Martin,  from  5  F.  with  Assist  .SurfT 
Johnstone,  h.  p.  9  P'. 

Resignations  and  Reiircmcnis. 

Mtyor-Gen.  Giflbrd,  from  4.3  P'. 

- — - 3V.  Amistrong,  from  2  Gar.  Uiu 

'  —  Sir  P'.  G.  Butler,  from  b7  P'» 

Lieut.  Col.  I.anilman,  R.  P'ng. 

Capt  Van  Batenburg,  21  P*. 

—  Barrington,  60  F. 
laeut  Montgomery,  fl  Dr. 

Cornet  Stewart,  K;  I)r. 

Assist  Surg.  Cleland,  h.  p.  32  P. 

Appointments  CanccUtd, 

Capt.  Hon.  VV.  T.  Graves,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Superseded, 

Paymaster  Tallon,  10  Dr. 

Deaths, 

Lieut  Gon.  Ia«1andc,  Elast-Imlia  Company’s  Ser¬ 
vice,  Madras 

Major  Gen.  Loiti  Muskeny,  late  of  SS  P'.  Caen. 
P'ranoe 

Lieut.  CoL'Chisholm,  Roy.  Afr.  CoL  Corps,  Csi«*- 
Coast  C'astic 

—  —  Dixon,  Roy.  Art  Tours,  Prance 

'  25  Dec.  IS.’*- 

—  —  HaTiane,  R.  Inr.  Eng.  Dunkirk 

llJan.lKI.’. 

—  - - MacnHI,  late  6  Vet  Bn.  CampW 


28Sei>tlHil- 

>  P.  to*' 

Mil.  15  J»n.  W-’- 
Rathmines,  Irfl«»;, . 
26  Dec.  net 
Capt.  Blake,  h.  p.  R.  Irish  Art  Dublin 
— —  Billing,  h.  p.  I  P\  Dublin  10,^. 

- - PolkA.  kite  of  .3  F.  Chatham  17  J*"- 

—  Girotami,  h.  p.  R,  Cots.  Hang.  Corsica 


town,  N.  n. 


PUraor,  A 


Wfp  . 


»s: 

■  ygA 

.  i  /  '  ■ 

'  ■  .is 


..  .ir. 
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Markets. 


COUN  MAHKKTS. 


Kdinhurgh, 


t  Oats,  i 


Barley 


Pease. 


Glas'foxc. 


Kor.  red.  British. 


Dantzic. 


Haddington. 


Pease.  {  Bean: 


Oats. 


Prices. 


London 


Beans. 


II  Oatm.  210  lb. 


Bean.s, 
lH,*r  qr. 


Pease, 
|)er  qr. 


Amer. 

I9Glb. 


Pcaie.  Oatm. 


I  Beans. 


II  Pease.  || 

Boiling. 

Grey.j 

s.  s. 
17  5l 
17  .'>1 

11  1G 
1G  50 

1 

s.  s.  I 
37  r>8l 
37  .38! 
55  ot 
.35  37 

8. 

K 

31 

18 

.32 

18 

28 

13 

32 

51 

1 

Oats. 

8. 

d. 

23 

1 

23 

2 

23 

0 

.  !  S. 

3  20 

s. 

2.5 

jS. 

l32 

2  20 

23 

32 

2  20 

25 

.32 

301 

25 

32 

Oatine.'tl. 

10*  •• 

Per  Boll.  Il*r.  Peek 

1 

Oats, 

2(>1  lbs. 

Irish. 

British. 

!  s.il.  s.d. 

s.  <1.  s.  d. 

,18  0  21 H 

12  0  22  0 
•  19  0  210 
19  0  22  0 

1  1  1  1  I 

1  1  1  1  1 

Ht^isier, — Meteorological  TnhU, 


METEOROLCKHCAL  TABLE, 


Kejpt  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaltonhiU, 

N.n.— The  Obeen’atlon#  arc  nia<le  twice  eveiy  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after- 
lumor— The  i>ecoud  Ubservation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  it  taken  by  the  lUgikUi 
Thennometcr. 

I  1S25.  Ther.l  Baro.  [■  Wind. '  Weather.  It  lbt23.  Then  Bart>.  "r^^’WimLl  Weather.  1 


.I  'lM.-TOl  .S72  M. 
-VA.-W 

M..30  M 

A.r>h  .2  It;  A. 

M.29  .7.iOM. 

^  \  A.  ^  oO.l'iS  A. 

M.21  .5I«  M 

A.2(>  .30GA. 

.1  M.24  .l6.yM 

A.58  .163'A. 

«<  M.aM  M 

A.  IS  3<\220A. 


^liA.K> 


.48?  M. 
.4«f  A. 

_i'  ..WOM. 

3\ia..v.  .fnwA. 

M.2t;^  awm, 
^»0A. 
.420  m, 
**iiA.40  ..TlWA. 

.-^11  M 

M.A24  29.i«.1  M 
*‘*\|A..‘C*  .W»2A. 

M..v;  .w;»M, 

**\i\.|0  .tXi)A. 
..liM.-'KJ  .WM 
n  ..V«A. 
M.v;>  28.999  M. 
*‘'ilA.45  29.115 A. 


.<  M.VJl  28,999  M.46'»  _ 

^(Ia.45  129.115  a.  a?;. 


•:?;}  N- 

•;5I}  w. 
fo}  «•• 
•«}  w- 
•jfiw. 

•“Vw 

•in 

•11  };•''''■• 

•J‘}{sw. 

•“}sw. 


I  Mom.  sleet, 
Suay  fair. 
m)u1I,  Mirs. 
of  rain. 
Mom.  frost, 
day  rain. 
Mom.. sleet 
liay  frost 
Keen  frost 
with  sunah. 
fr'reih,  fair, 
and  cold. 
IKill,  blit 
fair,  mild. 
Morn,  frost, 
day  sunsh. 


Mom.  frost, 
day  dull. 
Fresh,  fair, 
hut  eokl. 
Mom.  frosty, 
d.  dull,  odd. 
Fair,  mild, 
with  sunsh. 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Dull,  (lyinf; 
roin* 


ih| 

\  41 

lot  ,M.27i 
.\.37 
.M..32 
A..'.S 

n, (  M.32 

A. 37 

o. ,/  M.Sfij 

A.. 5-5 
23  I  .M.27 
*^VA.3-^ 

oil  M.29 

**Va..v 

^’Va..T2 

ttr  ( 1  M.26 

‘n|A.57 


29.420  M.40\l  ... 

.2%  A.  40/ 
28-190  M.42\ 

.080  A.  .>8  / 
.840;M..>8S 
.899iA..%/ 
29.2*121  M.A91  „ 


»{ 


12  .715  M..-58\  „„ 

17  .79?  A.37/ 

JfiJ  .HH0M.36\«,. 
W*  .9.K)  A.37/ 
f7  .975  M.3f>\  ^ 

5-5  190,3  A.  37/ 

fJ  .fk)4.M.39\ 
to  .228IA.58/ 

H:  .."j.‘X»,M.40\ 

"2  .511!a.55/ 

26  .3(X)'M.37\  u 

57  .22.)iA.  41  / 

32  .250|M..'i0\  ... 

50  .70l(A.12f  "* 

29  50.194  51.11  \ 

.57  J>3.5;A.1o/ 

,56  M  45  \  rn|i(. 

40  29.8yt;;A.4l/ 

,58  .GtH  M.40>  XV 

47  ~904A,45/"'- 

A I  .9-98  M.ll  \  L„. 

40  .692A.4l/r”* 


I  Mom.  SHOW, 
•day  fair. 

I  Mom.  rain,  i 
:day  fair.  ! 
Dull,  but  \ 
fair,  cold. 
Mom.  frost, ' 
dull  (lay.  I 
Frwty,  after, 
gua&hino.  I 
i.Mum.  fnat. , 
day  mild. 
Frosty,  ra¬ 
ther  oull. 
Fr(*t  niom.  | 
jnight  sleet.  [ 
Frost  mom. 
'day  sunsh.  • 
I  Rain  Ai  skrt' 
most  of  day. 
Rain  foren.  I 
laftem.  sleet,  i 
,  Frost,  sun.sli. 
rery  ft>ld.  ' 
jAftcni.  run 
and  sks't. 

I  Dull,  with 
.shwrs.  run. 
iDav  fair, 
uignt^.  run. 


Average  of  rain,  1.282  indres. 


Tho  fall  of  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half.  From  the  middle 
till  the  end  of  January,  the  temperature  \va.s  mild  :  a  few  slight  frosts  gave  but  little 
intenuption  to  farm  labour  :  the  mean  tcm|x?raturc  for  that  period  was  40"  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Fdrrunry  commenced  with  loud  wind,  which  was  succeeded,  on  the  3d,  hy 
snow,  and  keen  frost.  The  snow  was  but  slight,  and  the  frost,  which  continued  till 
the  7lh,  did  more  injury  to  whciit  on  high  grounds  than  all  the  preceding  short  win- 
ler-sionns.  On  some  carsc-lands,  too,  we  observe  the  young  wheat  to  a.ssuinc  a 
withered  ap|H;arancc  ;  !>ut,  in  general,  on  such  soils  the  plants  are  still  safe.  Ploughs 
were  at  work  by  the  1 1th,  and  spring-plowing  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  If  the 
weather  continue  often  and  dry,  sowing  of  Iteans  may  commence  with  safety  by 
this  day  week.  Vegetation  is  about  five  days  later  than  huit  year.  The  mean  ten)- 
perature  is  about  1®  lower  for  the  three  jtast  months,  than  for  the  corresponding 
quarters  last  year.  Turnips  begin  to  run,  and  their  nutritive  qualities  are  conse¬ 
quently  much  detciioratcd.  A  greater  proftortion  of  the  croj)  apjtears  to  have  been 
threslted  out  than  at  the  same  )>criod  last  year.  Barley  is  for  the  most  fiart  out  of 
the  farmer's  hands,  and  as  the  last  week's  average  was  low,  an  anticipation  that  the 
ports  would  remain  shut  against  that  article  firoduccd  a  rise  in  price,  which  may  yet 
end  in  advancing  the  remaining  averages  so  for  as  to  admit  foreign  barley  by  the  15th. 
Wheat  maintains  its  price,  and  is  easily  sold.  Oats  arc  sought  after,  and  prices  rather 
tm  the  rise.  Beans  and  4)ease  continue  almost  stationary.  Potatoes  ufc  scarce,  and 
are  much  in  request.  Hay  is  valuable,  in  proportion  to  its  nearness  to  large  towns ; 
the  general  price  is  (h>m  9d.  to  lOd.  per  stone,  of  lbs.  Labourer?  are  pretty  ge* 
ncrally  emfdoyed  at  aliout  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  short  day  of  seven  hours.  Pne®  ^ 
oatmeal.  Is.  'Sd.  per  peck. 

Prrthshirf^  l4/,‘i  Ecb,  182.3. 


ISIS  3  Re^istet'^ — Course  of  Rxchatige,  S;c,'-^Rankrupis.  2^3 

Conrsr  of  Exchanf^Cy  Lonilony  Feb.  11 - Anistcrdain,  12:3.  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  0.  Uotterdum,  12:4.  Antwerp,  12:4.  Hamburgh,  37  :  I.  Altona,  37 :  2. 
1>  ri'  *‘1  (li‘VS  sight,  25  :  15.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  45.  Frankfort-on-thc-Maine,  151 
tUHil  CadiA35|.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48 Genoa,  44^.  Lisbon,  51. 
iH.rto’51  J-  Wo  Janeiro,  47.  Dublin,  94— Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

*/Vi<Y«  of  liuUioiiy  _ _ Foreign  Gold  in  bars,  £.3 » 17 119. — New  Doubloons, 

L3«18«0.— New  Dollars,  4s. ul0d4.— Silver  in  bars,  standard,  5s.i.04d. 

rreminms  of  Insurance  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  6d — Cork  or  Dub¬ 
lin  10s.  6d.  a  128.  6d _ Belfast,  10s.  6d.  a  128.  6d.— Hambro’,  78.  6d.  a  10s.  (kl — 

Madeira,  20s.— Jamaica,  30s. — Home  40s.  a  50s — Greenland,  out  and  home,  00  (Kk 

Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Fundsyfrom  January  19,  to  February  9,  1825. 


Jan.  19. 

Jan.  26.  Feb.  2- 

Feb.  9. 

Bank  Slock . 

231 

232  234 

2053 

3  cent,  reduced . 

94J 

101  944 

94.4 

3  cent,  consols . . . 

93} 

933  !'34 

03i‘ 

34  V  cent,  do . . 

1014 

-  - 

lOlg 

V  cent,  do . 

~ 

-  - 

— 

Ditto  New  do . 

1055 

lOGV  - 

106 

India  Stock . 

_ 

—  — 

— - 

Bonds . 

101 

100  974 

98 

K\che(iuer  bilks, . . 

G8 

()4  G54 

G5 

Consols  for  account. . 

944 

935  933 

93? 

French  5  cents . . . 

103fr.50c. 

|103fr.50c.  103fr.25c.il03fr.80e. 

Ai.riiARETiCAL  Lwt  of  EvoLisH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  Ixitwecn  the  20tb  of 
ne'e.  1824,  and  the  20th  Jan.  1825:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


(’.  IJethnal-grecn,  feather-merchant. 
Ani^by,  M.  Wrtlworth-nvift,  Inker. 

Hailcr,  .1.  Ii*-.wich,  ship-builder. 
lUnurd,  S.  (  ainbcrwell,  jeweller. 

Ham-n,  H,  Ttuvie's-iiui,  jeweller. 

Hcik, .!.  Derby,  tea-dealer, 
ikiii'illavk,  J.  F.  Truro,  scrivener. 
iJcnum,  (I.  Kennington,  bulkier. 

Hiilen,  .1.  ('hcapside,  button-merchanL 
J.  L.  11  ifkiiey. 

B.tultim,  'r.  w.  S{)eiicer-8troet,  coach-proprietor. 

II  'Wfii,  p.  Bungay,  lincn-ilraper. 

Huiidun,  W.  ben.  ('amber  .veil,  builder. 

Hranwell,  rj.  Stockfort,  chemist 

nnttpn,  1).  jun.  Basinghalkstrcet,  calendercr. 

Undlierton,  J.  Liveriiool,  tailor. 

Hr  van,  A.  Kiclimond,  haberdasher. 

HurNlem,  T .  and  1*.  Celia,  Abchurch-lane,  winc- 
nicrihants. 

Uyram,  R.  j.  and  J.  Saddleworth,  Vork,  woollen 
niaaufaclurcrs. 

*  **®*'™^**^^^^  Covent-garden, 

I  T.  P.  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  grocer. 

hhk,  M.  Newgate-street,  hosiCT. 

.  *  .  '  7.’,  *^'>therhithe,  lighterman. 

!•  iy*  •'^•'Werminster,  draper. 

J  «>ke.  T.  and  J.  (’heltenham,  upholsterers, 
t  H»ke.  T.  W.  Stratford,  brewer. 

'srper,  B  Falcon-square,  coal -merchant 
dra'  Covent-garden,  woollen- 

^'^warF^l^k  High-street,  South- 

'^‘ng«ton-upon-Hull,  bookscDer. 
•^’^•hury,  York,  draper. 

•  Tottenham-court-r^,  featherbed  ma- 
,  ^“tWurer. 

lh,rK  *'^*‘heth-rond,  TTterdiant 

mSiCT^*  Strand,  cabinct- 

Lmu  merchant. 

Wcyinouth-mcws,  Portland-pL  horw- 

wooBcn-fisctor. 

^  m  ft  U  uXi****-^^^***^  «^®CCT- 

jir.  ti.  iL  Holbom,  grocer. 


Gerrish,  J.  sen.  and  J.  Gerrish,  jun.  Fromc-Sci- 
wood,  clothicr.H. 

Giles,  11.  lAindon  road,  butcher. 

Giles,  J.  and  G.  Dennis,  Bow-street,  I'ovcut-gar- 
den,  victu.'illers. 

Greetluun,  It.  J.  Liven>ool,  ship-ciuindlcr. 
Gregory,  S.  Manchester,  calico-printer. 

Guth,  J.  .Shad  Thames,  corn-faetor. 

Hall,  J.  Newington-butts,  tea-tlcalcr. 

Hammond,  T.  Manchester,  victualler. 

Ilandy,  S.  Goswcll-street,  brass- foumler. 

Hopkins,  W.  D.  Dunstcr-court,  Mincing-lanc, 
Khi|>-broker. 

Hughes,  W.  Tewkesbury,  glass-dealer. 
Humphreys,  J.  Vauxhall  Hridge-road,  carpenter. 
Jay,  Ik  and  T.  Ward,  Burlingtun-gardens,  artiA- 
cial  florists. 

Jones,  J.  Hillingdon,  1inen-<lrancr. 

Jones,  W.  Bermondsey’-street  fishmonger. 

Lander,  J.  .Strand,  harawareman. 

Larkin,  J.  Connon-street-rood,  shopkeeper. 
Lattcn,  J.  Woolwich,  baker. 

I.aw8on.  J.  B.  and  G.  Nottingham,  hosiers. 

Lc  ('ointe,  J.  R.  St  Helen's-place,  nunchant 
Leonard,  C.  V.  Taunton.  linen-dra|Krr. 

Little,  A.  Bradford,  York,  grocer  and  draper. 
M'Kenzic,  H.  Wali^l,  draper. 

Miller,  W.  P.  Dorset-street,  Manchcster-squarc, 
carver. 

Morton,  R.  Westbury,  Wilts,  comfactor. 

Niven,  J.  Peterborough,  dra|ier. 
l*alroer,  J.  Lambeth,  tailor. 

Perry,  J.  Houndsditeh,  linen-draper. 

PhUTipson,  W.  SL  Martin’s- lane,  (Jannon-strcct, 
drysalter. 

Platt  J.  Platt-lane,  Saddleworth,  York,  woonen 
manufacturer. 

Portch,  W’.  Bnulford,  W’ilts,  clothier. 

Prodgers,  E.  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  banker. 

.  Prodgers,  G.  E.  At  J.  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  bonkws. 
Rishtem,  E.  Preston,  momey-icrivencr. 

RoOb,  C.  St  Martha  oo  the  Hill,  GuikUbrd,  paper- 
manufacturer. 

Rogers,  W.  Upton,  victualler. 

Ryall,  T.  R.  .Sutton  Vwiy,  Wilts,  dealer. 

Sargant,  W.  late  of  Shcfneld,  and  afterwards  of 
Flcctmarkct,  spirit-dealer. 


^Births, — Marriafres.  L^'^- 

L'iw.*urth,  li.  H.  Lnmbeth.  c«.a1  ineruhauU 
WciUiuU,  J.  Durluui),  ilruiM.-r. 

AVhytU;,  Wary  A  J.  J.  droat  i^astdicau,  ncrfu 
merit. 

Willett,  F.  Ilolbom-brit^c,  «lruf;j;ist. 

WiliiAinii.  W.  W.  Norwich,  iwiwnbrokor. 
Wookx>tt,  il.  Paddington,  ttone>ii^son. 

YaUs,  T.  J.  Waiburtou,  amt  J.  Yatcii,  Boltoo-le- 
Moont,  Lancabhirct  cotton-tpimiera. 


ii^^isicr. — Bii  nkrupiM, 

Miawcnwa.  J.  Maneh»ter,  innholder. 

is  .NituUuinpiiNi,  i.utioiK*r. 

SLiito,  J.  Mcvagiwy,  I'omwall.  mrreer. 

SiniUi,  1*.  Me\agiaMr>,  Cornwall,  gitxvr. 

Suiitli,  T.  I'tloxcUT,  SlattordtJiiic,  tanner, 
siif^dcn,  J.  Iluddeiatieid,  \'ork,  clotii-merchant. 
‘r.iylor,  W.  Woolwich,  ctial-iuerchanL 
'nH)in}iMin,  J.  KoUieihiUie,  (ua^lealer. 

Truman,  T.  W  aterloo-tcrraee,  iinnlaellcr. 


Ali’iiauetical  List  of  Scotch  Bakkkuptcies  and  Dividends,  announctd 
January  18^5  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Uuni  A:  Pringle,  wotid -merchants  in  I''i»]ier>row ; 

by  W.  lA-itch,  Hirvcl,  by  CohUtreain. 
Cameron  Ac  Iii&<>t,  agents  in  Dunkeld;  by  U. 

\Ve(Ulers|KM>n,  writer  in  Perth. 

Fyfc,  Jaini'b,  joiner  and  eabinet-inaker  in  Ldih; 

by  M.  Smiliie,  writer  there. 

Kerr,  Thtunas,  upholsterer  in  tkluiburgh;  by  K. 

Whytock,  merchant  there. 

Patersoii,  Walker,  At  Co.  merehants  and  agents  m 
Leith:  by  Jainck  UiehardM>n,  junior,  luu- 
chant  ill  Edinburgh. 

Suthcrlaml,  Charles,  merchant  in  Colspie;  by  \\. 

Murray,  junior,  kuikcr  in  Taiu. 

Wilsiin,  iiiHirge,  late  spirit-tlualcr  in  iklinburgh; 
liy  the  trustee  there. 

Wilitou,  ItulK-rt,  inerchimt  in  !.nth,  dcecKMsl :  by 
Julm  Itcul,  Warribtou  Crcbcuut,  Ldmburgh. 


SEgCHsTHATloNS. 

Ihshop.James,  cowfeeder  and  spirit-stealer  in  Edin* 
burgh. 

Kcntmly,  Duncan,  merchant,  aciountant.  and 
ag<*nt  in  (ilasgow. 

KirklntKl,  Willnin,  drysalter  and  dealer  in  oils,  in 
t'liinnoek. 

I'aterMin,  t'linstian,  nicu'h.uit  iv.  Mauchline. 

IticliariUon,  Wiili.nm,  brewer  in  Dumfries. 

TuiiiImjU,  Hobi-rt,  bce«Uniaii  in  Kdinburglu 

DIVIDENDS. 

Ibnthwiek  .V  (•(  udic,  cuid  (iuorgu  thniilie  Ar  Co. 
Ik'lhaven  .  liruee,  Borthwick,  Ac  I'o.  Komgs- 
lii'rgi  and  lluithwicks  A;  Co.  Dunbar;  by 
John  Speiiec,  aeeouuUnt  in.  luliuburgh. 


lilllTIIS,  .MARRIACES,  DEATHS, 


.Ian.  21.  At  flravesend,  tlie  Lady  of  Major  Mac- 
gregor,  .“ilst  regiment,  a  son. 

—  At  No.  Circus  Place,  West,  Edinbuigh, 
Mrs  Finbiy,  a  son. 

‘Jts  At  Castle  Craig,  the  Hon.  Latly  Carmichatl, 
a  daughter. 

27.  At  Rcdaill,  Mrs  Ainslie,  a  tiaughtcr. 

2S.  At  Juin)H>r  Green,  Colinton,  tlie  widow  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  Rymcr,  R.  N.  awn. 

laitely.  At  Desert,  county  of  Kilkenny,  Uif 
('oiiiitestf  of  Desert,  wife  of  R. !,«  Ih-iee,  Esq.  Isle 
of  the  TSth  IIighlaiHlers,  a  ilaug'iter. 

—  In  the  Royal  Barracks,  Dublin,  the  Latly  of 
l.ieut.-Colouel  Maephersou,  Vbth  ilighlandcrs,  s 
daughter. 


V 


J 


Hcgistrr. — Deatii^, 


i.iiJan.  1.  At  EUlngham.  Hennr  John  \\il. 
t iiuiingwixxl.  v^\.  eUU^t  son  of  Henry  Col- 
^  nf  I-»‘bum  Tower.  Mi»  Fran- 
“  vounijesl  daughter  of  Thoiiiaa 

Ma^areiv.  Westminster,  by  the  Rev. 
iiaxui  VN*ucU)|'e,  ('antam  Patruk  iMipbell, 

I  Rafhi*  Ma)f>t>’s  ship  tJar.ges.  to  Maraartt. 

‘  .'.unci't  ilaugtuer  of  tiMJ  late  Andrew  W  auchoi>c, 
l-  1  ill  Vidtlric  Marisihal. 

v  At  iKHigUts.  Ule  of  Man,  Samuel  Hibbert, 
V'si  M.n*  of  l-^Unburgh,  to  tire  Hon.  Mrs  Seott. 
.uiirhur  of  the  late  I>ml  Henry  Murray,  an.l 

r  r.v  to  ho  tirade  the  Duke  of  AthoII. 

„  At  VS  o»»t«i.  surrey,  LieuL-Cokmel  Ogilvie, 
oth  '  Majt'^Vs  lah  regiment,  to  J.-uiet  Rtbeeea, 
il.!r-’t  .Uiighter  of  John  Alex.  OgiUic,  K>q.  of 
iiahurNt,  inilwtrtiunty.  ,  ,  n,  u 

—  At  Hirt!e>  ihaiH,*!,  in  the  eolinty  of  Durham, 
aviffaiiw  to  the  rites  of  the  falholic  Chureli, 
viJ  4t  St  John’s  efiurch,  in  NeweartJe,  on  the 
t-  th  lurrent,  Mr  James  Austin  Ward,  son  of  the 
Mif  l>r  Ward  of  Dumfries,  to  Miss  Mar^aiet 
I  dil.  third  daughter  of  the  late  Williain  lotld, 

.»f  sua  kHeltl  Hall,  Northumbi'rland. 

111.  \t  l)i>tillerv  Park.  Haiidmgton,  Thomas 
.'‘tmrs.  junior,  Ks<i.  di.stiller,  Kirk;ildy,  to  M.iiy 
VUqueen,  tluesl  ilaughter  of  Archibaia  Dunlop, 
il'  1. 

11.  At  Newton  I’ark.Cdascow,  Mr  Robert  Dulf, 
jun.  mcrvlv.nt,  Dundee,  to  lobelia,  sixth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  .A  idu  bald  Wardoii,  Kstp  mercliant,  lilas- 

P  *• 

1.1.  .\t6d,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Aie\  Hill,  UKikselier.  .VI,  South  Bridge,  to  Ague.s, 
lilies  daughter  of  John  PaUin,  Esq.  builder. 

1.1.  At  Prutnsheugh  House,  Edinburgh,  Sir 
DavHi  liuiiU  r  Hl<iir.  of  Brownhill,  Bart,  to  Kliza- 
luth,  stx-oiid  d.iughUT  of  Sir  John  Hay,  Bart. 

IT.  At  MolKit.  Lieut.  John  Marjonbanks,  of  the 
II.  \  .  to  Mari ,  eldest  daughter  of  .Mr  James  Dick- 
HNi.  Modat. 

17.  la  George’s  S«;uare,  EiUnburgh,  Edward 
llinuy  Gla^s,  Es<|.  of  the  Hon.  East- India  t’l, in- 
jioi'.y'!.  eliil  servile,  to  (’atheriiie,  second  daugliUr 
ol  John  C.  Seott,  of  Sinton,  Es<i. 

In  At  Middle  A'hureh,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bird, 
V.M.  James  \Valki!i.s,  Esq.  I’aptain  in  tlie  iL'd  re- 
g.inontirf  Bengal  infantry,  to  Mias  Mary  .Anne 
vVaikim.,  only  daughter  ot  Walkin  Watkins,  Lsip 
of  "hottiin,  in  the  eminty  of  Salop. 

—  At  Broughton  Place,  Peebles-shire,  Michael 
Johnston,  I’sq.  .Vrchliank,  to  Christina,  youngest 
(tiughter  of  Jotm  .Andi'TMNi,  kTao.  Cramilt. 

—  At  .'^t.  Martin’s  Outwieh,  London,  the  Rev. 
James  Boyd,  minister  of  the  {larish  of  Auehinlet  k, 
III  the  iMunty  of  .\yr,  to  Jane,  only  sister  of  A.  K. 
Hutchinsm.  tsq.  solicitor.  Crown  Court,  Thread- 
niedle-Mnvt. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ixiehore, 
IT, mister  of  Drymen,  to  Miss  Rluabeth  Price. 

.Vt  his  resilience  in  Hinde-.Strect,  Manehes- 
tiT  Nju.ire,  Uindun,  Colonel  .Sir  Jolin  Sinciair,  of 
bunbi'ath.  Hart  to  .Miss  .Sarah  Charlotte  Carter. 

—  At  falinburgh,  Thomas  Stirling  Edinoml- 
MmiH*.  Kmj.  of  Cain  bus  Wallace,  to  Helen,  second 
ibughtiT  of  the  late  Andrew  Wood,  surgeon  in 
LImbu.-gh. 

~  At  the  Friends’  Meeting-house,  Edinburgh, 
'irTtuiinas  Hickman,  of  Birmingham,  archit^'t, 
t*»  Kiimbeth,  third  ilaughter  of  Mr  George  Miller, 
(•f  jl..;e  Park,  lAlinburgli. 

•'V*’xlraon*ton,  Jonn  Lawson,  Esq.  of  Caim- 
wii:r,  W .  .s.  to  Janet,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Jaiikt  Brown.  Esq.  of  Edmondston, 

s.  ,  de'aths. 

m  Vs  ^'ort  of  Roenghur,  aged  SS, 

l‘***^.^  *****  Territory,  Subiuhoo,  whi- 
retired  on  the  invalid  establishment, 
.if?**”  of  the  native  infuitry,  el- 

J^»on  of  the  late  Rev.  WiUiam  W'alker,  of  St. 

*  T^S  Tkar  Muutrose. 

^  Hangoon,  F,ast  Indies,  Lieut.  Alex. 
Lindesay,  of  the  Kd  native  infantry, 
tUdSl  “"  ^  ***«  ***e  MaJot  Martin  Eccl« 

'•At  kandy.  Island  of  Ceylon,  Mr  Peter  Maury, 
medical  staff,  second  son  of  Mr  A. 
iu*’  Edinburgh. 

kJ  of  v*^' ’?'*•*'*  Lieut  R.  S.  Gibson,  faeoond 
tile  UK  *""**on»  merchant  in  LeMi.)  of 

rejimenF  BomUiy  native  Infantry. 


July  22.  At  Bombny,  Ellra  Emma,  wife  of 
HenryiH.  Glass,  Esq.  Hon.  (■Xst-lmba  l'om|ianv's 
civil  M>rvice. 

2.*.  At  Penang,  Commoilore  Charkw  Grant. 

Aug.  H.  tin  his  iiassagi*  L>  .'<ydnev.  Mr  John 
M'ylii,  of  HoUirt  Town,  Van  Diemens  l.and. 

It*.  .At  .St  Thome,  Malrnii,  William,  youiigi*st 
son  of  J.ieut-Col.  (.'uuimandant  Robert  M.ie- 
dowall,  7th  regiment  native  infantry. 

2H.  .At  N’ega|vitam,  William  Hanlv,  T>q.  of 
Clurk>tield,  laptain  native  infantry,  Hon.  E.vst- 
India  CiNii|viny's  scTviee,  .Madras. 

.'H'ot  !i.  By  the  niwi'tting  of  a  liont  at  Cajn' 
N’ortn.  on  theiMastofLibrador,  Mr  John  M'Pher- 
Min,  inereliaiit,  ageil  •m.  He  was  a  native  of  hMin- 
burgh,  and  much  regretteii  by  a  numerous  circle 
ol  frieiuls  and  aiiiuamtatmv. 

1 1.  .At  Mem  la‘one,  Africa,  Mr  Robert  .SiTncs 
Lmiig,  only  son  of  tlie  late  .Mr  James  laimg,  nier- 
cliant,  loiiidoii. 

tX  1 1 1,  At  Uie  Cape  of  (Jotxi  Hope,  on  his  way 
t»  England,  for  the  rtiiivery  of  his  health,  i.iinit. 
John  LiiUlell,  Bombay  artiHerv,  in  tlie  2i»th  year 
of  his  age,  fourth  son  of  Jas.  Liddell,  Em|.  Aiieh. 
tertiNiL 

2H.  At  (\i|)e  llaitien,  .St  Domingo,  Mr  Walter 
Provand,  formerly  of  Cilasgow. 

—  .\t  Diamond  Estate,  >t  I.neia,  in  the  Cfltli 
yiMr  of  his  ;ige,  Robert  Fletcher,  E.%q.  eldest  s«ui 
of  Mr  .Angus  Fletcher,  schiNilmaster  of  Dunoon. 

Nov.  ti.  .At  Portsmouth,  on  his  way  home  Ui 
.Scotl.and,  from  the  Meiliterraiiean,  Alex.  WaLson, 
.M.l).  R.  N. 

2.>.  .At  Vienna,  Matthew  Von  Colin,  one  of  the 
most  celehrateil  Austrian  literati,  in  Ins  l«>th  year. 

Dee.  iu.  At  Banff,  .ageil  KH)  years  and  u)iwHnls, 
Mrs  Pirie,  .s|H)uscof  Mr  .Alexander  Pirie,  late  mer¬ 
chant  in  Banff,  .and  founder  of  the  Charity  .*<eh<xd 
in  the  ."Hti  Town  there,  for  the  cilucation  of  poor 
children. 

11.  .At  Dunbar,  (.’harics  laitimer.  Esq.  I.ate  Col¬ 

lector  of  his  Maji^ty’s  Customs  there,  in  the  Tktii 
year  of  his  age.  , 

12.  At  .Aimsbrne,  Shetland,  John  Monat,  Es,p 
of  Garth,  aged  “3. 

li,  Mr  Robt.  Dickson,  inerehaiit,  Musselburgh. 

—  .At  Borrowstounness,  in  the  MUh  year  of  his 
age,  Mr  Thomas  Johnston,  late  shipmasUr  there. 

IS.  At  Glasgow,  Mn  Janet  Honynun,  relict  of 
John  Grieve,  Esq.  formerly  Shenn  Sul»titule  for 
Pechlcs-sliire. 

—  At  Elic,  Mrs  M.ar>’  Bruce,  relict  of  the  de- 
ceascil  James  Bruce  Carstairs,  FTsq.  of  Tillicoultry. 

ly.  At  Cou]H*r-Stieet,  Leith,  at  the  advaneial 
age  of  7d,  Charles  .Smith,  Es<i.  iHirtraitqiaiiiter  in 
London. 

—  .Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.  of  ('.xstlehill,  at  the 
advanced  age  of 

20.  At  la-ith,  Mr  Adolphus  .Secales,  senior. 

—  At  Gatehouse  of  Fleet,  James  Dennison,  ETsq. 
for  many  years  resident  in  that  burgh. 

—  At  No.  2,  Iieo{H>ld  Plaiv,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Walter  Wight,  coachmakur,  Edinburgh, 

21.  At  Pitteiulrrieh,  near  Elgin,  Mus  Louis.! 
Macdonell,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Kcv. 
Mr  Maedoncll  of  Forres. 

—  At  her  house  in  Arumlel-Street,  Strand, 
London,  Mrs  Vuung,  the  motlier  of  Mrs  Faun- 
tleroy. 

23.  At  Perth,  Mr  George  Brown,  bookseller, 
aged  74. 

—  In  Drygate-Strect,  Gl&$gow,  in  the  liwl  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Mvy  Jamieson,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Craig,  Esq.  of  Ovemewton. 

2L  At  Leith.  Mr  John  Crauford,  merchant. 

25.  At  his  house.  Upper  Seymour-Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Dallas,  KnL 

—  At  Seword,  SusMX,  Mrs  Carnegie,  widow  of 
Colonel  John  Carnegie. 

—  At  Tours,  after  two  days  illness,  LieuL-Col. 
Dixon,  lately  Comnumiant  of  the  royal  arbUeryt 
in  the  garrison  of  Portsmouth, 

'  —  At  Aberdeen,  John  Robert  Smith,  of  Con- 
croig. 

—  At  Biggar,  Mr  John  Pateraon,  late  of  Ogs- 
oastle,  agedH  1. 

—  At  Elinbiirgh,  Claudius  Charles,  Esq.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  British  navy,  and  Post  Cajitain  in 
tliat  of  South  .America. 

—  At  Brighton,  in  his  80th  year,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Eardley. 

—  At  Whiteside,  parish  of  Kirkgunaeoo,  Wm. 
Anderson,  Esq.  of  Whiteside. 
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vary  of  his  Lord  klouot  CtHuisB,  eldest  son  Shaw,  senitnr. 

ui  ute  Marfjtiik  and  Manhioness  ('unyngham.  *  '  14.  At  No.  .5,  Meadow  Place,  Bdlnburirh  sftrr 

tfK.  At  kirkaldv,  Mn  i)r  Black.  a  tedious  iltnehS,  Miu  Hrien  BninUau 

—  At  Nafilea.  Mr  David  llcodcrsion,  merchant,  —  At  No.  11,  Walker-Street,  iCdinburgh,  J«au 

South  Urid^,  SdinburKh.  Lockhart  Bertram,  daughter  of  the  late  ^  ar.  ikr- 

.ki.  At  lanlithgow,  i  atharinc,  second  daughter  tram.  Esq.  of  Nisbet. 
of  Akaander  Napier,  Eaq.  Unltthgow.  —  la  Upper  UowerHStreeC,  London,  G«orrr 

—  At  Liver|)Ool,  Aicxaudcr  Hamilton,  Esq.  Dance,  Esq.  H.A.  and  E.AJ>.  ^ 

F.A.S.  a  iTiebrated  oriental  scholar,  aiMi  late  pro-  16.  At  Walton  Manse,  the  Rev.  P.  Mollison. 
feoor  of  Sanactit  ami  Hindoo  bterature  at  the  —  At  Banff;  Bathia,  tlie  wife  of  Cieorgi*  Hiibiii 
Ka>t  lihtu  ( 'oilege.  Hay leybury.  son.  Esq.  late  Provost  of  Banff,  aged  M). 

—  At  ArchiLakl  Haniiltoii's,  Est).  Cumberland-  —  At  Glasgow,  agevl  6tl,  Mr  John  Turpie,  mer. 
.Street,  Puttiium  Square,  London,  Mws  ItcbeiTa  dumt. 

.SixiU,  daughter  of  the  lata  Dr  SeuU,  uuniater  of  17.  Aged  7L  John  Heron,  Esq.  of  lnglest4)T). 
i  arluke.  ~  After  a  lingering  illness,  which  suiltienW 

Al.  At  Torquay,  Ilevonshirc,  Lawrciwe  Oli-  took  a  fatal  turn,  at  the  British  Hotel,  EdinbaTt’h, 
pliant,  l-jiq.  of  Gask.  the  Right  Hon.  Anne  Dorothea,  liaughtrr  of  th<’ 

lh!£.x  Jan.  At  Swinton,  Lieut.  Adam  Murray.  late  Wllbrahain  Bootle,  1^.  of  Latham  IlnaH-, 

—  At  Alloa,  in  the  6:fd  year  of  his  age,  Jotm  Lanoashire,  and  relict  of  Sir  Ptper  Arden,  Maj.UT 

Druiiiincnd,  Esq.  late  writer  there,  and  Ihtx  ura-  of  the  RedU,  afterwards  Loni  AlvanJey. 

tor  fWal  for  tlie  county  of  Clackinannan.  ~  At  l^i'nen.  Miss  Shefqiard,  of  Snah. 

—  At  his  house,  9,  Roxburgh  Place,  t’kliiiburgh,  —  At  Jerviston>  William  Drysdale,  Esq.  of  Pit- 

Mr  Davul  W  hyte,  buikk'r.  touchar. 

—  At  tldiDburgh,  Janii'K,  eldest  son  of  Henry  ; —  In  Union-Street,  Edinhargh,  Alex.  .Sxift. 

Bourhill,  Deputy  Amusiant  CoramMsary-Geweral.  Esq.  of  Stoekbriggs,  {.anarkshire. 

.\  At  l4>ndoii,  Jciui.  daughter  of  the  late  John  —  At  BallyMUIaeh.  county  Carlow,  the  Hnn. 
f'allandrr,  tjui.  oi  t'raigfortK  Mrs  Hnxier,  wife  of  James  Honor,  Ksn.  nl'  Hally- 

—  At  Ut'lkviic,  Mrs  lioggan,  relict  of  tla  late  sallach,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Vintrv. 

Major  tieorgf  Hoggan  of  Vi  atersiiic.  18.  At  Oueeiisferry,  ageil  Ki,  Mrs  i>latg.vit 

—  .At  ChMrihuist,  the  Right  Hun.  Laily  Bay-  Douglas  relict  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Fx|. 

mg.  —  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Ann  WatMin,  relict  el 

—  At  Eilinliurgh,  Mrs  Mary  Fcaron.  Mr  Amirew  Hunter,  merchant  there. 

4.  Mr  John  t'KuJiulm,  Oronanoe  De|iartinent,  19.  At  his  son’s  house,  in  Ediaburgh,  John 

Ediuburgh  Castk*.  Leven,  F.sq,  sen.  late  of  Burntisland,  in  the  7(  ih 

5.  In  her  73d  yenr,  Mrs  Monntenry.  She  was  year  etf  his  age. 

the  eklest  ilaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Win.  Bari'lay,  ?0.  At  N'ortli  l.eith.  Mrs  Jean  MacenrUs  v, 
UarU  of  HVerston,  Ay  rshire.  spouse  of  Mr  Alexaiuler  Roik,  master  of  the  Gmii- 

—  At  stirluig,  the  Rev.  Dr  Small,  one  of  the  mar  School  there. 

ministers  of  that  town.  —  At  his  house,  ’ih  Upper  Norton-Stu'ct.  I,n:i- 

At  Smyllum  Ihuk,  Sir  William  Honyman,  don,  the  Right  Hon.  Ixini  Herbert  W  imUirNUi- 
Uamiit*t,  of  iirannsay  art,  son  of  me  late  aial  uncle  of  the  present  Mar¬ 

ti.  At  New  Garden,  RubL  Uamage  Lislon,  Esq.  quis  of  Bute. 

—  At  hts  Dirdxhip's  biiseoiial  residence,  tdan-  —  At  Koucan,  Jatties  Little,  Esq.  of  Dogrir, 
nc'Vin,  Ireland,  Dr  l.iiituay.  Bishop  of  Kildare,  aged  87. 

liroUtrr  of  the  tjirl  of  Bakwrras,  atal  brother-in-  TJ.  At  Monkton  Manse,  Mrs  Oughterron,  wife 
Uw  to  the  Fjirl  of  HardwKke.  He  was  Dean  of  of  the  Rev.  John  Odghterson,  minuter  of  Monk- 
ChrM's  i:huivh,  and  was  translated  from  the  Sew  ton. 

of  Killaloe,  to  whidi  he  had  been  elevatoil,  iu  —  In  Portland  Phice,  Ixindon,  Dame  BeHnd.i 
1803.  Colebroofce,  wife  of  -Sir  Charles  Joshua  Smith  of 

—  At  Portsoy,  Lieutenant  James  Wood,  R.  N.  Suttons,  Bart. 

aged  76.  —  At  Stonehaven.  Mr  John-  Wood,  Jie  son : 

—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Gregory,  re-  and  on  the  l.^th  current,  Mrs  Janet  Monat.  thi* 

bet  W  illiam  Gregory,  1-^41.  wife  of  Mr  James  .Wood,  Icuther-aserehsut  in 

7.  At  Fikherrow,  Mrs  Hester  Marshment,  wife  Stonehaven, 
of  Mr  James  Forsyth,  of  his  Majesty’s  Customs,  S.3.  At  her  house  in  Edinbtrgh,  Susan,  lady 
there.  Hay  Dairnnple  of  Park. 

K  At  (ilasgnw,  James  Murray,  Esq.  late  of  Jeit-  H.  At  Kirknldy,  Me  Jamca  Edington,  senior,  of 
burgb.  aged  86.  East  W  cwiyss. 

y.  At  Haihohn  Hoasc,  Ann,  second  daughter  of  S3.  At  Glai(go*^>  Margaret,  daughter  ol 

Johu  M'Culkich,  Esq.  of  Barholm-  John  Bnchaiinan'of  Afdoch,  Esq.  M.  P. 

—  At  Keir,  Mr  John  Kyle,  gardener  to  James  —  At  Caen,  MajOT-Gentral  Lord  Miukerry, 

Stirling.  Esq.  of  Keir.  .As  an  experienced  gar-  after  a  few  days  illness. 

dcsier,  Mr  Kyle  was  Kuryiassed  by  few,  if  any,  in  tf.A.  At  Quoc-n-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Thoou- 
his  profcwikni :  and  he.  perh^,  during  his  life,  sina  Gnlliuid,  relict  of  John  Grieve,  Estp  eivil  «>- 
rccrivcil  more  iiH'itaU  and  prises  for  superior  ex-  gineer. 

orllcm'e,  fresn  the  Hortirukural  Society  of  tklin-  23.  At  the  Briery  Varda,  at  the  vencraMe  sgc 
Imrgh  and  others,  than  any  other  individual  in  of  91, 'Thomas  Turnbull.  Esq.  of  Fenwidc. 

the  same  line.  —  At  his  house  in  A’ork-Street,  Glasgow,  John 

Jew  At  Falklaml,  Michael  Lundin,  Esq.  of  AVallacc,  Esq.  formerly  of  Paisley. 

Drums.  S6.  At  Ms  nouse,  S'ork  Place,  Edinburgh,  Da¬ 

li.  At  her  house.  North  Nelson-Streel.  EUiin-  vid  Greig,  Esq.  W.  S.  much  regretted, 
burgh,  at  the  advanceit  age  of  84,  Mm  IsnbrI  E<i-  28.  At  Clapnam,  Surrey,  ('aufterine,  daughter  oi 
moBdstouue.  relict  of  Mr  William  Aytoun.  .Ws.  Archib^  Constable,  Esq.  in  her  13lh  year.  ^ 

—  At  IncKnourh,  Mr  JoKn  Sfeel,  of  Inchnouch,  —  At  Gatchoiiae,  John  Smith,  Esq.  in  his  ♦  ilh 

aged  7A  year.  . 

13.  .\t  .Arbi  oath.  Miss  Isabella  Bell,  daughter  of  Lately.  At  the  house  ef  Baron  Roebuck,  in  Ire- 
the  Kev.  WtUiam  Bell,  late  mmister  of  ttud place,  land,  the  Hoo.  Veleiitlne  Lawfees,  elded  son  o( 
in  the  69th  year  id  her  agew  Lord  Cloneuny. 

•  —  At  Gwwre  House,  near  Edinburgh,  in  her  6th  —  At  Horse-Shoe  Plantatian,  South 
ymr,  the  Hnn.  Clara  Melville  Murray,  daughter  John  Hunter,  Esq.  third  son  of  the  lateChartei 

of  the  late  Lord  Etibank.  Hunter,  Ess.  uf  Bum^e. 


J.  ReUivm  fe  Sou,  ITinters,  Cdiaburgh, 


